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INTRODUCTION 


Indeed liturgical forms are So intimately bound up with the extemal history 
of the world and of the Church and with the development of religious 
sentiment, itelf conditioned by historical happenings, that they are 
constantly being subjected to very great modifications." 


Historical understanding of Christian worship cannot rely on the texts 
of the liturgy alone, as Anton Baumstark realized more than forty years 
ago. Liturgy i a religious form, bur it is also cultural, and as eultural itis 
subject to the vicissitudes of history. In other words, context is an 
important as ext for the history of worship. This study is an attempt to 
interpret the relation between Christion liturgy and its historical context in 
the late antique and early medieval world in order to show the intimate 
connection between liturgical and cultural forms. 

‘The particular context which will be studied here is the milieu of the 
late antique and eerly medieval city. I shall investigate the nature of fituray 
san urban phenomenon from the early fourth century, after the Emperor 
‘Constantine made Christianity once and for all an acceptable and tolerated 
religion in the Roman Empire, until the beginning of the high middle ages, 
at the end of the tenth century, when the urban liturgy of all three cities to 
be considered hiad achieved a more or less fixed form. A dialectical relation 
obiained between urban milieux and Christian liturgies. On the one hand 
the cities influenced the development of liturgical forms, such as. the 
eucharist, the liturgy of the hours, processions, and Christian initiatory 
practice, while on the other the liturgieal life of the Christian communities 
influenced the social life of the cities as a whole. For Christian worship in 
the urban atmosphere was not limited to churches and shrines alone. 
‘Thus, R. Guidoni is incorrect when he claims that Christianity presented 
the urban worid with the unrealizable ideal of the “Heavenly Jerusalem.” 
identified aot with the city as a whole, but with individual ecclesiastical 
buildings for worship. We shall see thoroughout the study that it was 
precisely the city as a whole, which was to be the locus of the Church 

‘This study will also demonsirate that a dialectical relation obtained 
between Christian forms of worship and previous worship forms in Late 
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Antiquity. Christian worshippers challenged and changed previous pagan 
forms of worship, but they also made use of chem.* Moreover, they 
adapted their lives of worship to specific urban and cultural mifieux. 


1, Whar is Stational Liturgy? 


Historians of Christian worship bave characterized the phenomenon 
that resulted from the interaction of the city and Christian worship as 
“stational liturgy.” Recently the term Stationsgottesdienst has been used to 
describe Sunday services of Christian worship thet take place in parishes 
which have no priests. However, A. Haussling is correct in arguing that 
the significant historical phenomenon of stational liturgy should retain its 
own nomenclature. Another term may be found for priestless Sunday 
Roman Catholic worship.* 

In the period which we are investigating, a stational liturgy was not 
just any Sunday worship service, but rather a particular kind of worship 
service. Its essential elements are four. First, this form of worship always 
took place under the leadership of the bishop of the city or his 
representative. Thus, stational liturgy could be called papal liturgy in 
Rome, since the pope’s presence (or the presence of his representative) was 
essential to it. In Jerusalem and Constantinople it could be referred to as 
patriarchal liturgy. Second, this form of liturgy was mobile: it did not 
always take place at the same church but was celebrated in different 
sanctuaries or shrines, Third, the choice of church or shrine depended on 








 HaxtmonD, Cityin dhe Ancient World pp'319-320, makes too much of the erie! and 
propitie side of Chrisian verstup by denying shat the liturgy had any similar functions t2 
the pagan civil wership of Greece and Rome: "The tramph of Christianity was possible 
bbecalse it operated in manicpalites ard came to terms with pagan culture. At the same time, 
its success weakened the vitality of the municipalities because it accomplished the elimination 
of their religious aspeel, pazanism, because it encouraged the best minds to retreat from 
trban life tothe revlosion ofthe momatteries, and eeauseit held before-men. the ideal not of 
five but of heaven lie 

“This is rather simplistic account of the efecto Christianization of the cits afer the 
manner of Gibbon's Decine and Fall. The contention that Christianity weskened 
‘muneipaities in the Roman Empire by a drain of talent to the monasteries and by an 
otherworldly ideal is misleading. Both paganism and Chrisianity faced difficat ealtural 
choices in the third and fourth centuries, and itis nave to think that Chuistianity merely 
evotsed paganism's cisie role. CLP, Rwown, “Approaches 10 the Religious Cesis of th 
‘Thied Century A.D." EHR 23 (1968) 542-558 (rope im de, Religion and Society. pp. 74-93), 
iho his "Revew of A. Momiglisno, The Coufct Benen Pagani and Civistianity in the 
Fourth Century”. Oxford Magazine (16 May 1963) pp- 300-301 (rep. in Iden, Religion and 
Soviet, pp. 159-153). 

SH Aurnerarck, “Obertegungen 2um sonntiglichen Wortgottesdiens.” LI 14 (1964), 
pp. 172-184 

SCL, HAUSSUNG, “Was ist “Stationsgoltediens’?™ The etymological development of 
the term stati, wil be dealt within chapter four: is rough equivalent in Greek, synaacs, wil 
be woasidered in chapter sx, 











iwrropucrion ” 


the feast, fast, or commemoration being celebrated. Fourth, the stational 
liturgy was che urban liturgical celebration of the day. All other services of 
‘worship were subordinate to it both in scale and style. Therefore, we can 
define stational liturgy as follows 


Stational liturgy is a service of worship at a designated church, shrine, or 
Public place in or near a city or town, on designated feast, fast, ot 
commemoration, which is presided over by the bishop or his representative 
and intended as the local church's main liturgical celebration of the day. 








This definition will cover all of the liturgies and liturgical systems 
which are relevant to the present study.¢ 


2. The Study of the Sational Liturgies 


Since J. Mabillon published several medieval stational lists in the late 
seventeenth century,” a great deal of work has been done, especially on the 
stational liturgy of Rome. The contributions of H, Grisar, I. Schuster, J.P. 
Kirsch, G.G. Willis, and recently, A, Hiussling have been noteworthy in 
this arca.* With the exception of Grisar, however, little attempt was made 
to relate the Roman stational liturgy to the similar phenomenon in other 
major cities. Grisar recognized the stational character of both Roman and 
hagiopolite systems of worship. But as we shall see in the fourth chapter, 
his approach to the origins of stational liturgy was mistaken, for it made 
the Roman stational system dependent on the stational worship of 
Jerusalem, 


© Most definitions of stational Uturgy contain some of the elemcats of the defini 

ven inthe text. For example, ZeReass, “Forteben,” p.225 “Die gemeinsame 
Bucharistieeer von Bischof, Klerus, und Volk an Festiagen in ener vorher angekindigten 
“Miityrer- oder Stadikirche: also LecieReD, “Stations litarsicues," col. 16S4:*..d Rome des 
‘unions lituigiques solenneles et commures.” Also, KiRsc, "Lrorigne des stations," p. 138 
‘ral signifie que dans Péglse qui oot indiquée, avait lion autefos, au jour marqué, "Office 
eeutaristiquesolennel,presidée par le Pape en personne ow par son representant” 

‘One must be wary, however, of idemifying staional liturgy, as do Kirsch an Zerfess, 
‘only with the eucharisc celebration. Statonal liturgies at Jersalem and Constantinople did 
fot always comprise the edcharist, nor were they held exclusively in church auildimgs. A 
thorough and accurate defisitios of stational liturgy is piven by HAUSSING, Mdschstonven, 
. 186; "Stationsgpttesienst — als Finzefeier — hiss jene liturgtche acto, di unter dem 
Vonsitz des Rschofs oder seiner Vertetere unter Telnahme des Kieros und der Gemeinde sn 
sewissen Tagen nach festgeleglem Plan reihum in einem der Kirchentauten des Stadt 
stallfindet; se ist fir gowdbnlich die Euchariteftier (mit Peedi), sic haan aber auch cin 
Hrenoffizium (Vigil, Vesper) sen.” 

 MABILLON, Museum Falicuné 11 (Paris 1989), xxxbxexsh 

* Grisan, Das Missule (1925; ScHuSTER, The Sarrameniary (1924M; Kirsci, 
Staionsirchen (1926), Wiutss, “Roman Staonal Lituegy.” idem. Further Essays (1968), 
p-I8T: HAUSSLING, Udinchskonvent (197), 
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Publication of the fourth century pilgrimage account of Egeria by 
J.P, Gamurrini in 1887, and of the ealendar of the fifth-century Armenian 
lectionary by F.C. Conybeare in 1896, brought to light the stational 
ature of the carly Jerusalem liturgy.® This realization was. further 
cnhanced by publication of several manuscripis of the Georgian leetionary 
by C. Kekelidze in 1912. Cabrol studied the Jerusalem stational liturgy 
fon the basis of the Ziinevariwn of Egeria in 1895." And in 1925 J.B 
‘Thibaut updated the investigation on the basis of Conybeare’s edition and 
the Georgian kectionaties.!2 A further study using the same sources was, 
that of D, Baldi in 1939.2 

In 1961 A. Renowx published another important manuscript of the 
Armenian fectionary, Jer, Arm, 121.14 He followed this with an improved 
edition and introduction in the Patrologia Orientalis in 1969.18 Renoux’s 
edition has been the basis of several further studies of the stational 
hasiopolite liturgy by R. Zerfass, H. Leeb, and J. Wilkinson." 

Thus, a great deal of attention has been paid to the Jerusalem 
stational liturgy in contemporary scholarship. The stational nature of the 
liturgy of Constantinople has been recognized only relatively recently. 
manuscript of the Typikon of the Great Church (Hagia Sophia) was 
published by A. Dmitrievskij in 1895.7 A few years later, H. Delehaye 
edited a thirteenth century synaxarion, containing feasts and stadonal 
churches of the city of Constantinople.'* However, it was only with J 
Mateos’ critical edition of the tenti century Typikon of the Great Church 
in the manuscript Jerusalem Stavrou 40 that interest in the stational 
character of Constantinopolitan worship was aroused. The stational nature 
of the liturgy of “New Rome” has been advanced by both Mateos himself 
and R. Taft."" A full study of the stational liturgy of Constantinople has 
yet to be done, and the present study will begin to fill that gap, 
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3. The Goal of this Study: Comperative Liturgy 


‘Though this study, then, relies on the liturgiological work of the past 
hundred years, However, itis the first time that an attempt bas been made 
to study the stational character of the major urban liturgies by comparing 
and contrasting them with one another. Thus an important lacuna will 
filled in the understanding of liturgical development in Late Antiquity, 

R. Krautheimer has recently written: “on the establishment of Station 
Services further research is needed.” *° This is true for several reasons. In 
the first place, no adequate distinction has been made between the origins 
of stational practice and the development of the stational sy/siem, especially 
at Rome, Furthermore, it has all too often been assumed that stational 
practice and liturgical processions have a common. origin. wherever 
stational liturgy appears?! But perhaps the greatest lacuna has been a 
noticeable lack of comparative study in the area of stational worship. 
Baumstark has shown that in order to understand fully the development of 
Christian worship one liturgical rite cannot be studied in isolation from the 
others?# Therefore, one object of the present study is to show how the 
worship life of each of the three major urban centers of Late Antiquity, 
Jerusalem, Rome, and Constantinople, illuminates and is illuminated by 
the worship life of the others, There are fundamental differences as well as, 
similarities in these three urban liturgical systems, and these differences are 
related to their distinct urban histories. One must also distinguish. the 
origins or stational practice from the formal organization of series of 
stations; ie., stational systems. In addition, the relation between the 
stational processions and the stational liturgies as such needs to be 
clarified 

Three cities, Jerusalem, Rome, and Constantinople have been chosen 
for two reasons. First, these are the urban rites for which we possess the 
most evidence, Other cities and towns like Alexandria, Antioch, Milon, 
and Oxyrthynchus also had stational liturgies, but their evidence is 
relatively incomplete end some selection had to be made for the purpose of 
doing a thorough treatment of cach rite, Second, Jerusalem, Rome, and 
Constantinople all had a major symbolic significance for the late antique 
and early medieval world, and were the centers of liturgical influence that 
left their imprint mos: clearly on subsequent rites 

The order in which the stational rites of Jerusalem, Rome, and 
Constantinople will be studied is not arbitrary. Despite the fact that the 

















£9 KRAUIMBIMER, Rome, pp. 338-338, 
2 As we shall se this (ea ciffcalty in the otherwie fine study by Hiseecccen, 
Collect und Stati. 
SS BALMSIARK, Comparative Lliurg p.7, warns against approuchiog Hurgical wexts 
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roots of stational practice can be traced in Rome to the pre-Constantinian 
period (in fact, to the end of the second century). the first evidence of a 
stational system comes from Jerusalem at the end of the fourth century 
Constantinople will be considered last because the least amount of research 
has been done on this stational liturgy, and sources which witness its 
stational system are relatively late. 

‘The time-span of this study is undeniably long. The six hundred years 
from the fourth to the tenth centuries wimessed enormous socio-cultural 
changes in both East and West. One cannot hope to describe all of these 
changes, nor even to provide a detailed treatment of the architectural and 
topographical histories of each city. Such an attempt would be a needless 
repetition of the vast scholarly production in these fields, especially over 
the past one hundred years, But this study cannot avoid encompassing so 
broad a period if it is to include the three major urban practices, their 
gradual systematization, and their continuing relation to changing 
conditions within the cities themselves. 

We shall begin with the stational liturgy of Jerusalem as described by 
Egeria at the end of the fourth century and end with the destruction of the 
complex of ecclesiastical buildings around the Holy Sepulchre by Hakim at 
the beginning of the eleventh century. The major evidence for the stational 
rites of all three cities falls within this period. However, equal attention 
with not be paid to each city in each century. For Jerusalem we are 
concerned primarily with the development of the stational system in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. For Rome cur focus will be on sysematization 
of stational practice in the filth and sixth centuries, a development to 
which much of the data refers. Constantinopolitan sources deal mainly 
with the stational organization of the tenth century, bat there is also 
evidence of the origins of stational practice in the late fourth and early fifth 
centuries. Since history is rarely as neat as the lines we draw between 
centuries and periods, it will also be necessary to refer to archeological and 
liturgical data antedating and postdating the six-hundred-year period of 
our main sources. 











4. The Arrangement of the Material 


With such a vast amount of liturgical, social, architectural, and 
topographical data to survey and evaluate, the arrangement of this study is 
an important consideration, 

This study of stational lituray falls into two paris. In the first, each 
city will be treated separately with its topography, ecclesiastical 
architecture, and relevant social history. Then the sources for the stational 
liturgy, the liturgy itself and special problems connected with it will be 
discussed. 
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‘The second part of the study is comparative and attempts to see 
what the evidence analyzed in Part 1 can tell us about the nature of 
Christian urban liturgy in the first millennium. Chapter seven will deal 
with the effect that the urban milieu had on Christian worship 
Similarities and differences between the stational liturgies will be 
analyzed. Then the nature of liturgical processions in Christian worship 
will be discussed, especially in relation to pre-Christian processional 
practive in Greece and Rome. On this basis the processional practice of 
the three stational liturgies will be compared and contrasted. Finally, the 
influence of the stational liturgies upon one another and their impact on 
later liturgical developments will be treated, especially in relation to the 
entrance rite of the mass of the Roman rite 

On the basis of the foregoing data, analyses, comparisons, and 
contrasts, the eighth and final chapter of this study will deal with five 
broader subjects: Christianity as an urban phenomenon, Christianity and 
the idea of the city, Christian liturgy and urban life, the stational systems 
and the transformation of liturgy, and finally the relation between time 
and space in Christian worship 





Part ONE 


THE STATIONAL LITURGIES OF JERUSALEM, ROME, 
AND CONSTANTINOPLE 


Charree One 


THE SETTING AND THE SOURCES OF THE JERUSALEM 
STATIONAL LITURGY 


A, JERUSALEM BEFORE AND AFTER CONSTANTINE 


The city which provides the focus for this chapter is not the Jerusalem 
that Jesus knew. That city was almost completely destroyed in 135 A.D. 
‘wien Roman troops under Hadrian put down the last major Jewish revolt 
of Bar Cochba and left the city, especially the site of the Temple in the 
northeast quadrant, in ruins.! 

In the place of the former city the Romans constructed a military 
colony (colonia), Aelia Capitolina. This new unwalled settlement took the 
shape of a purallelogram with a longitudinal axis running North-South of 
930 meters and a transverse axis of 600 meters, rot a very large town 
compared with major urban centers such as Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Rome, Two major thoroughfares in the tradition of Roman town planning 
ren along the axes. The cardo maximus along the N-S axis was intersected 
at the town forum? by the decumanus maximus running along the E-W 
axis. Within the new town but outside former Jerusalem stood a Temple of 
Venus on the supposed site of Christ’s crucifixion and burial. Iris possible 
that a temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, the gemius of the colonia, stood on or 
near the Tuins of the old Temple of Herod.* Another part of the city, called 
Sion by the Christians, lay outside the southwest corner of Aelia proper 
within the former city limits. Sion, the name given to the original Temple 
area, had been transferred by the Christians to this spot.t Here was located 
what may have: been the only Christian center of worship at Aclia- 


"As a humiliation to the Jews the Temple was never to be sebail, even though plans 
were made for is reconstruction during the briel reign of Julian, 361-363. The Bordeaux 
Pigs described the area ofthe Temple at te time of his vit 333. Cl lun. Burdigalense, 
pp. 15-16. The emperor Julian's plan to rebuild the Temple was abortive because of the 
brevity of his reign, 51-363. Cr also, uses, Demosstraio Brangalica 83 

PCH VA. pL. “Sénssalom avait € abole pour fare place 4 une vill de earactére ‘out 
saute, fondée tec ses Files propres el orginisée suivant les exigences d'une civilisation 
-absolument different 

1VIA, pp. 32-33 

*ViALp.2 








Jerusalem before Constantine.? It may well have escaped Diocletian's order 
for the destruction of all Christian places of worship on 24 February 303, 

With the Constantinian settlement of the early fourth century the 
religious situation of Aelia changed dramatically. No longer a Jewish city, 
this Roman colonia was ready ground for Christian urbanization, Edifices 
for worship and shrines at sites traditionally associated with the life of 
Christ could now be constructed. This new Aeliz, later to be renamed 
Jerusalem, had attracted a considerable number of Christian inhabitants 
by the late fourth century. The shrines, erected through the generosity of 
Constantine, made Jerusalem both a center of pilgrimage and a tribute to 
the new imperial order.® Center of worship multiplied under later imperial 
patronage, especially that of Theodosius the Great and his wife, Eudoxia 
2s well as Eudocia, sister of Theodosius IT. This came to an abrupt halt in 
the seventh century (614) when the city was destroyed by the Persian 
invasion under Chosroes II. Hardly had the rebuilding begun when the city 
fell again to the Arabs under Caliph Omar in 638.” 











1, The Buildings Around Golgotha 


The challenge Constantinian Jerusalem presented to Christian forms 
of worship can best be observed by turning to the carltest buildings 
constructed under the emperor's patronage, those around Golgotha. The 
sole pre-Constantinian center of worship, the house-church at Sion, was 
probably not nearly large enough to hold the crowds of pilgrims that 
swarmed to Jerusalem. This alone would have forced the construction of 
new buildings for Christian worship. In addition, of course, there were 
sites traditionally associated with the life of Christ, especially those 
associated with the death, burial, and resurrection, These last sites were to 
provide the backbone of the mobile system of worship to be described 
below. A brief description of that setting is needed to set the scene for 
Jerusalem’s stational liturgy. Here we rely on the archeological and 
architectural-historical work of the past century. The work of H. Vincent 
and F.M. Abel and others has provided an extensive history of the city 
and its monuments in the beginning of this century.” 


5 Buisemius, Church History, NPNF, series Il, Vel. 1, NY. 1890, Bk-VICI9 (GCS 2:2, 
1.6665; ef. also VIEE3:2 (GCS 22. p. 674) for the decree of Galiemus (261-62) allowing 
Chrisins to hold atsemblis and maintain their own placer of worship. The rebuilding of 
Chistian churches in the East presedes Constantine's poser there, & the decree of Galerius 
G11) permitting Christians 10 “tebuild the convents, in which they were aecustomed 10 
assempte.", VINEIT9 (GCS 22, p79 
VIA. pA 
"or the Persian attack and the Arcb Conquest, ef Jon-Lawaerr, Jnasalon, pp. 140-166 
"V/A coniains much ofthis information, neatly surmmarized in the survey ofthe <i 
monumental haters, pp.875.039. CF, also Kors, Holy Places, and Axtt's suney article 
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By far the most important monument for the Jerusalem liturgy is the 
complex of buildings surrounding the site of Christ's crucifixion and 
burial? Constantine's contemporary and friend, Eusebius of Caesarea, 
informs us that these edifices were part of a conscious design for the 
christianization of Jerusalem on the emperor’s part: “He gave from his 
own private resources costly benefactions to the churches of God, both 
enlarging and heightening the sacred edifices, and embellishing the august 
sanctuaries of the church with abundant offerings.” Eusebius calls the 
building a “divine monument of immortality,” built where the Temple of 
Venus had once stool, with the dill gradually cut away so that the cave of 
the resurrection and the rock of Calvary could stand out.!! ‘The complex 
consists of an undescribed monument around the tomb of Christ and a 
basiliea, which had at the east end an elaborate entrance, propylaea, snd 
atrium.'? The early Constantinian sbrine of the holy sepulchre proper west 
of the basilica’s apse consisted of an edicule bounded by a courtyard with 
porticos on three sides. This atrium could be entered from the street on the 
north and south sides and from the basilica itself. The basilica must have 
been at a higher level than the atrium since the sources speak of going up 
to the church or descending to the edicule of the resurrection,'? The 
Martyrium basilica was not large, measuring only some 45 x 35m. 
according to the most recent archeological findings. The atrium to the east 
of the basilica stood between its entrance and the propykiea on the eardo 
‘maximus. It was an irregular rectangle, 27 x 40m. There were three doors 
to the propylaca as well as to the basilica, making possible large scale 
processional entries. 

The second stage in the development of this complex adds a shrine of 
the Cross atop the rock of calvary located at the west end of a southern 
aisle of the basilica itself. In addition, to the north of the basilica and 
parallel to it, there was a small chapel, called by Egeria post Crucem. The 
second Eucharist of Great Thursday and the adoration of the wood of the 
Cross on Good Friday took place in this chapel.'+ A domed rotunda was 








“Jerusalem” in. DACE 72, cols, 2304-2374, and WILKISSON. Eeeria, pp. 36- 
important articles and monographs will be citsd below. 

"HL Vincent has argued extensively for the authenticity of the site, ef VA, 
pp 89-104, 

2° Busmmus, VC E42 15-46; f. WA, pp. 3-904, 

© VE UL26-28 (GCS 7. pp. 899, 

82 VE TIES (GCS 7, p94) 

1 in, Bg. 243, Jer, Arm, 121 (PO 36), 9.297 

MCL Kowr, Holy Places, p.388. For a description of the Golgotha monrculu et 
COUASAON, The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, pp. 50-51, 38, 42: "The rock of Calvary vas 
silvated in the asis of the rst southern taleral nave, while the other nave must have apened 
cto a passage leading to the Rotunda.” Couisnon's observations which are based cn recent 
archeolgical evidenes hold more weight than those of Conasa, “Original Buildings.” 
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‘built to enshrine the edicule of the tomb. This building net mentioned by 
Eusebius or the Bordeaux pilgrim is alluded to by Cyril of Jerusaiem and 
Egeria. Therefore, it scems that the Anastasis, as the church was called, was 
constructed sometime between Eusebius’ Life of Constantine (337) and the 
Catecheses of Cyril (ca. 348-350)! According to the most recent 
excavations the Anastasis rovunda, which measured about 30m. in diameter 
is not on a line with the apse of the Martyriam, which in turn is on a 
longitudinal axis with the eastern propylaea.'® What was most important to 
the builders, therefore, was that the entrance and nave of the Martyrium be 
(on a longitudinal axis, most probably for processional purposes. In addition, 
siven the multiple atria, there is much room left for movement around these 
buildings, even when space is taken up within the Cross atrium by the 
Anastasis rotunda. Clearly, the buildings around Golgotha were constructed 
with a view to liturgy thet called for much movemeat. Forms of access 
from the street are provided on the north, south and cast sides. 

In addition to the salvation-history significance of this complex later 
tradition considered Golgotha to be the center of the world.!” Other 
traditions associated it with the burial place of Adam, and with Mount 
Moriah where Abraham was to have sacrificed Isaac." The omphalos, or 
navel of the world, was assigned by the 7th-8th century to the middle of 
the Cross airium itself. In the Anastasis Typikon the atrium is called the 

‘Holy Garden,” no doubt an illusion to Eden."® 

Therefore, more than one building made up the liturgical center of 
Jerusalem worship. It was unique to the extent that the sites it 
memorialized were unique. Note, however, that this center was not only a 
memorial but also the ecelesial center for the Jerusalem church, complete 
vith baptistery and bishop’s residence. These glorious. surroundings, it 
rust be remembered, were the site of worship day in and day out through 
the year and not only at commemorative times, as in Holy Week. They 
testify to the extension of worship not only in time and as an historical 
commemoration, but as an extension in space as well. So evidently, no 
effort was spared by Constantine to make the complex extraordinarily 
beautiful, This is true even prior to the construction of the Anastasis and 
the raising of a jeweled-cross atop Calvary, if Eusebius is to be believed.?° 











bp. 1-48, which are bised ahnost exchisivdy on literary descriptions, The dimensions of 
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But these buildings were by no means the only ones used for worship, 
as several other edifices and sites were important for the liturgy of the 
Jerusalem community up until the seventh century.?! 


2. Sion 


Ithas already, been noted that Christians transferred the name Sion 
from the Temple area to the SW corner of the city outside the walls of 
‘Aelia, This, was the location of the upper market and therefore references 
are usually. made to “going up” to Sion, According to tradition this is 
where the Christian community took up residence after the destruction of 
the Temple by Titus in 70, It was also considered to be the headquariers of 
the apostles after Jesus’ resurrection. Sion was an area of the city that had 
been spared by successive attacks’? Eusebius relates that a small 
house-church there was the first Christian center and that it contained in 
his day the chair of James, the community’s first bishop 23 

The original building at Sion seems not to have been prepossessing, 
‘The Bordeaux pilgrim mentions the site but 20 basilica in 333.2 Vincent 
and Abel suggest that the site was not included in the Constantinian 
building program because until the new Martyrium was completed the 
‘community needed Sion as its “cathedral.” ?* 

Tt was not long before a large rectangular basilica replaced the house 
church. Cyril refers to it in his catecheses as the upper church where the 
disciples received the Holy Spirit,** but there was at this time no hint of a 
sonnection between Sion and the institution of the Bucherist. Egeria tacks 
any reference to Sion in this connection. The first indication of such a 
tradition that the Last Supper took place at Sion is found in the fifth 
eontury Ammenian Lectionary, where it serves as the station for the sovond 
Eucharist on Holy Thursday, From the fifth century on the Sion Church 
was clesely linked with the institution of the Eucharist, though originally it 
lacked this connotation. The Sion Basilica seems to have been a large 
church and will figure prominently in the unfolding stational pattern. 
Largest of all the structures on the Madata mosaic map, itis pictured with 
fa dtaconicon or sacristy in which were placed the bones of St. Stephen after 
their discovery in 415. It probably did not have two stories, but was called 
“the upper church” on account of its location in a higher part of the city 








* This survey is conoemed simply with the buildings that were constructed prior to the 
Persian invasion, under Chosroes II in 614. No maior additions were made to the stational 
pattern after this, but the pattern did change somewhat as willbe evident in section 3 below 
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‘The Sion basilica was rebuilt by Modestus after the Persian invasion, in 
which period the association of Sion with the institution of the Eucharist 
and also with the Dormition of the Virgin becomes fixed 27 





3. Bethlehem 


At Bethlekem, located some five and a half mies south of Jerusalem, 
‘was one of the “mystical caves” designated by Constantine for the building 
of basilicas, The cave, in a grove that had been dedicated to Adonis (or 
‘Thammuz)2# was destroyed to make way for a four-aisled basilica, whose 
nave extended 27.5 x 268m. At the eastern end of the basilica an 
octagonal sanctuary stood above the original cave of Cheist’s birth. 
Archeologists have not been able to determine exactly how the sanctuary 
was used. We do not know if it was provided with a fixed altar table, nor 
have the precise means of entry from the church to the cave below been 
found 2? 

‘The Bethlehem church was used as a stational church on Epiphany in 
the Armenian Lectionary, on Christmas in the Georgian Lectionary and 
con the fortieth day after Pascha in Egeria. Its importance as the birthplace 
of Christ apparently warranted the five mile journey from Jerusalem.’® 
Another station connected with Bethlehem for Epiphany (AL) and 
Christmas (GL) was called the “Place of the Shepherds.” Kopp identifies 
this as a field about 1000 meters to the east of the town, and Peter the 
Deacon, 1137, speaks of a church ad Pastores. Apparently there was @ 
monastery nearby.*? 








4, Lazarium 


‘About two miles east of Jerusalem over the Mt. of Olives is the village 
mentioned in John’s gospel (In 1J:1) as the home of Lazarus, Mary, and 
Martha. Here the tomb of Lazarus provided yet another stational site for 
the Jerusalem church, both on the Saturday preceding Great Week and 
during the octave of Epiphany. Farly in the fourth century there was no 
church on the spot but only a crypt. By Egeria’s time, however, a church 
with the form of a three-aisled basilica, headed by an apse and preceded by 
an open-air atrium had been built. Unlike many commemorative shrines, 
this church was not constructed with its apse over the historical spot (or 


2 Of VIA, pp.455-57. 

2 Cf JeROME, Epusile 58 (19 Paulinus), PL 22:81 

2 Kon, Haly Pleces,p. 16 

29 The First basilica wes enlarged by Justisian in $31. A transept and wiple apse (repls- 
“ing the octagon) were added to the original stricture. The bellies was spared is the Persian, 
invision, ef. WitkINSDS, Jerusabo Pigrins, pp. 151-52. 
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grave) itself; rather, the tomb-erypt of Lazarus was att 
the NW corner of the atrium.s? 





iched laterally to 


5. Eleona and Other Stations on the Mt. of Olives 


In both the gospels and later tradition the Mt, of Olives figures 
prominently in the life of Jesus, especially with the regard to the passion. 
The first church built on the mount. however, was connected to an event 
that preceded the passion: Christ's apocalyptic discourse (Mt 24:1-26:2) 
which tradition assigned to a cave near the top of the mount.** This cave 
which faced the city and the site of the old Temple was also considered by 
Eusebius and Cyril to be the site of Christ’s ascension. The church took its 
name from the Greek name of the mount itself, Eleona. Building was 
begun in 325 and it was the third of Constantine's basilieas over “mystic 
caves.” The Eleona was oriented and had an apse. 

The cave of Christ’s teaching was located below the sanctuary of this 
three-aisted rectangular basilica measuring 16 * 24m. in the nave. It had 
a propylacum at its entrance and a rather large atrium (16 x 22m.) 
relative to the size of the church. Eusebius links the building of this 
church coo {0 the influence of Helena.?? 

The Eleona was used as a stational church during the important 
octaves as well as on Tuesday and Thursday evenings of Holy Week, and 
for an aflernoon service every day of Easter Week. Under the name, 
Mathetcion, tie place of the disciples, this church was ofien used on saints? 
days according to the Georgian Lectionary 2° 











Imbormon 





‘The next shrine used as a station is mentioned as early as 333 by the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim. It is the Imbomon, from the Greek for év Bouvd, on the 
summit, There must have been a tradition assigning the Imbomon as the 
site of the Transliguration, for the pilgrim calls it “the hill on which the 
Lord ascended to pray and where Moses and Elijah appeared..." 37 By the 
time of Egeria, however, the Imbomon was considered as the spot of 
Christ's ascension. The site of Transfiguration was assigned to Mu 
Tabor.'* Egeria refers to the Imbomon as “...c0 loco, de quo ascendit 











32 Kom, Holy Places, p29. 
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Dominus in caelis...” 3? Egeria’s consistent use of locus for the Imbomon 
leads one to suspect that there was no church there in her time, even 
though it was the site of stational services. Devos has shown that the 
round church with center open to the sky (modelled on the Pantheon?) was 
built under the patronage of a noble lady, Poemenia. She left Jerusalem in 
302, and the church was probably built after Egeria’s visit ended in 384.*° 
The Imbomon provides the station for the celebration of the ascension on 
Pentecost Sunday in Egeria,*! but on the fortieth day after the Pascha in 
the Armenian Lectionary? It is also used during the Holy Week 
processions. The Arab invasion was particularly destructive on the Mt. of 
Olives and the large cross set atop the Imbomon was torn down along with 
the church, which was rebuilt late in the tenth century.*? 

The Mount of Olives was a popular site for monastic foundations. 
Vincent and Abel claim that the fifth century is the time when Jerusalem 
really became a religious capital. Part of their proof is the large number of 
monasteries and oratories built at this time among them, Melanie the 
Younger founded two monasteries between 431-38.** These monasteries 
were not stations for the Jerusalem church, but their members (the city 
monks and nuns) no doubt provided many of the congregants for the 








services. 


Gethsemane 


Down the Mt. of Olives lies the garden of Gethsemsane near its foot 
Egeria mentions an ecclesia elegans there in the course of her description of 
services on the night of Thursday-Friday of Holy Week.*? She says it was 
large enough to hold all the peeple in the procession along with the bishop 
and the clergy. Excavations undertaken in this century have uncovered the 
foundations of the church, one of the first to be destroyed in the Persian 
invasion of 614. The fourth-century structure had a nave which measured 
22 16.5 meters and eaded in three apses. Its EW ais was deflected 13 
degrees north in order to enshrine the rock of Jesus’ agony and perhaps to 
face the old Temple site as well.*® The tenth century Anastasis Typikon 
calls the church rebuilt on the site, the ‘Ayiav MIpooxwvnoty. Sinoe Egeria 
mentions that all the people entered this relatively small church for the 
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tational service, we may have here an important indication that the 
crowds attending the Holy Week stational services were not at all large, 
perhaps several hundred at most. 

Egeria also mentions a stational service at the place of Christ's arrest. 
‘A church was later built on the spot and in the sixth century was 
considered to be the tomb of the Virgin Mary. Around the same time the 
stational service for the arrest of Jesus was transferred to the ecclesia 
elegans.*” Egeria’s place of Christ’s arrest was also considered in the sixth 
century as the site of the Lord’s Supper.*® 

Therefore, a number of different events marked by stational services 
were assigned to two different sites at the base of the Mount of Olives. 
There seems to be litle consistent tradition for assigning specific events to 
specific sites in this area. At any rate these sites provided easily accessible 
stations for processions coming down the Mount. 








6. Other Churches in Jerusalem Proper 


Several other churches within the city itself contributed to the unfolding 
of the stational pattem, The first is the “House of Caiaphas,” seen by the 
Bordeaux pilgrim in the Sion quarter.*? It was probably not a church in 333 
for Egeria docs not mention it as part of the procession between Thursday 
and Friday of Great Week.*° There is a station there according to ms. J of the 
Armenian Lectionary but no indication of a church building.** By 530 there is 
a church calkd St. Peter’s on this spot, not far from Sion basilica 
Archeologists have been unable to identify the ruins of St. Peter's nor those of 
the Practorium of Pilate, which figures in the stational disposition of ms. P of 
the Ammenian Lectionary? The Praetorium of Pilate, called Hagia Sophia 
afler the sixth century, seems to bave been located somewhere: in the 
Tyropoean Valley: ic. in the SE comer of the city south of the old Temple 
area and near the Pool of Sitcam. The first church wes destroyed during the 
Persian invasion and Inter rebuilt. 
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Another church that has a part in the Jerusalem  stational 
configuration is that of the Virgin Mary called the Nea; ic. New St 
Mary's. Begun after S31 at the order of Justinian, but dedicated only in 
543, it had taken twelve years to. build. Its dedication day, 21 November, 
provides the date for the Feast of the Presentation of Mary in the Temple, 
one of the greater oriental feasts, ‘The location of this church has recently 
been identified. It seems to have been an extremely large oriented church, 
built not far from the olé Temple platform. It was destroyed by the 
earthquake of 746.5% 

One more church, the Martyrium of St. Stephen, lay north of the city 
walls, Dedicated on 15 May 439, it contained the bores of Stephen, 
twansferted there from the Sion diakonikon.** Eudocia, Theodosius IV's 
sister, is said to have been responsible for its construction. It was by far the 
largest of all church structures in of around Jerusalem, larger even than the 
precincts of the Golgotha complex. Destroyed during the Persian invasion 
and only partially rebuilt prior to the Arab conquest of 638, it ended as 
only a modest ratory to which two presbyters were assigned in the early 
9th century.*? 





7. Summary 





Jerusalem experienced enormous growth in church structures 
subsequent to the Constantinian settlement. The holy city-was heavily 
subsidized by Theodosius, who appointed guardians for the holy places in 
381 and also by Eudocia, sister of Theodosius II. The stational pattern, 
we shall see below, evolves consistently with the construction of churches, 
shrines and martyria. The decisive blow to further expansion is the fall of 
the city to the Persians under Chosroes II. A conservative estimate of the 
umber of people killed then is about 34,000.58 The holy places never quite 
recovered despite the extensive building program under the patriarchs 
Modestus and Sophronius in the mid-?th century. While the Arab 
conquest of 638 was not nearly as destructive either in terms of lives or 
buildings, it did put a halt to any expansion of the Jerusalem church as a 
pubiic institution, The earthquake of 746 was a final blow, destroying 
Justinian’s greatest contribution io the city, the Nea. The Anastasis 
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Typicon will show how limited the tenth century stational pattern had 
‘become compared to days of former glory 

Given this brief topographical and architectural history of the city we 
can now turn to the sources of this urban liturgy. 


B. Sourcts ron Tie Jenusatem Srationat Lrrurcy 





the Peregrinatio Egeriae 


Both before and after Constantine Palestine was a magnet that drew 
Christian travellers. Some forty pieces of evidence refer to pilgrimages 
there prior to 320.3% A number, like that of Abgar of Edessa, were the 
product of fancy but the greater number were not. Alter the emperor’s 
legitimation of the Christian faith the trickle of pilgrims turned into a 
flood, and numerous notices of travellers are documented up until the time 
of the Crusades and after. Two major reasons for the attractiveness of 
Palestine to pilgrims have been proposed. The first is that as the Western 
Mediterranean world suffered decline, the Eastern shore was vibrant #® 
The second reason is the identification and building of shrines at sacred 
sites associated with the life of Christ and with the Old Testament." 

The first extant pilgrim account is that of an anonymous traveller in 
the year 333, a secure dating since the pilgrim refers. to consuls then in 
office.°* Journeying from Bordeaux via Constantinople and Asia Minor, 
this pilgrim notes a number cf sites in and about Jerusalem. His account is 
helpful with regard to the developing topography of the holy places, but 
gives no indications of their relation to the practice of worship there. 

‘The first extensive information about the relation of the sacred sites to 
the Jerusalem liturgy is furnished by a pilgrim mun, who visited the East 
some fifty years after the Bordeaux anonymous. Though the document gi- 
ves no name, Egeria is the one most commonly accepted for the writer. Sil- 
via was the name given in the first edition by Gammurini, but scholars ha- 
ve subsequently identified the author as the Egeria (Eucheria, Aecheria) 
‘mentioned by the seventh-century monk, Valerius. The sole extant manu- 
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script of her account, transcribed in the eleventh century most probably at 
Monte Cassino, was discovered at Arezzo by J.F. Gammurini in 1884 and 
published by him in 1887.% It is now located in the library of the lay 
fraternity of Arezzo. Both its opening and closing leaves are missing, 
along with several leaves in the middle of the manuseript.** 

Egeria’s travel diary, in its extant state, begins with her visit to Mount 
‘ai_and continues with accounts of trips to Egypt, Carrae (in 
Mesopotamia) and Constantinople, She was greatly concerned to. learn 
about ascetical life in the East, but the major part of the manuscript is 
taken up with a description of daily, weekly, and annual liturgical services 
in Jerusalem, The lacuna in the third quaternion of the manuscript 
unfortunately robs us of her description of the beginning of the celebration 
of Epiphany, and the manuscript breaks off near the end of her description 
of the feasts throughout the year, midway through the Octave of Encaenia. 

In order to discuss adequately the evolution of the staiional character 
of the Jerusalem liturgy it is important to date the Peregrinatio accurately. 
Egeria’s mention that Nisibis in East Syria was under the Persians provides 
a terminus a quo, sinee the city had been abandoned at the end of Julian's 
Persian campaign by his suczessor, Jovian, in 363.° On the other hand her 
escriptions of Jerusalem church buildings makes it clear that this diary 
could not have been written later than the reign of Justinian (527-57). 
Much effort has been expended in narrowing this time frame. In 1911 A 
Baumstark fastened on the fact that Egeria calls the bishops of Batenis, 
Carrae, and Edessa, confessors.** The only bishops of all three cities who 
were confessors held their sees between 38] and 387. Thus, several 
hypotheses as to the date of the account can be dismissed. Among them 
are Morin’s that Egeria was the object of Jerome's satirical attack in 
393-3967 and Dekkers’®* that her reference to a celebration at 
Bethlehem on the fortieth day after the Pascha®® coincided with a 
dedication festival of the basilica there on 31 May 417. More recently P. 
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Devos has shown that in order for Egeria to arrive in Edessa for the vigil 
of the feast of St. Flpidius (22 April) she must have sojourned at Jerusalem 
im the year 384 when the Pascha fell on 24 March, thus allowing time for 
travel to Edessa by 22 April.’ One can be fairly sure, then, that Egeria’s 
pilgrimage fell between 381 and 384. Thus she is present in Jerusalem when 
Cyril 348-386) is bishop and her account predates the older version of the 
Armenian Lectionary by about thirty years. 

Egeria seems to have come from somewhere near the Atlantic coast 
of Europe. That her starting point is Western Europe is hinted at 
several times in the account, The bishop of Edessa says that. she has 
come there from the ends of the earih.”* She likens the Euphrates to the 
Rhone (18:2). Therefore. most commentators have assumed that this 
traveller comes from either Galicia (Northern Spain) or Aquitaine (now 
Western France). Pétré is probably correct when she asserts that Egeria 
must have had either means or connections or both in order to 
undertake such an extensive journey.” The Letter of Valerius, which. 
may well refer to her, describes her as a virgo,’ a technical term for 
religious women in the fourth century. Valerius also calls her a “blessed 
nun.” 7 The pilgrim refers to her correspondents as domnae (23:10) and 
dominae venerabiles sorores (3:8). One can assume, therefore, that she 
was religious of some sort. 

‘Tough Egeria’s account is informative it makes no pretense at being 
a treatise. Her use of language is often inconsistent. Furthermore, she 
describes services as though the reader were already familiar with them 
(18:2), so there must already have been’ many usages common to both 
Northern Spain or Western France and Jerusalem at this period, among 
them the Paschal Vigil, and the Sunday eucharist.’? However, she is 
admittedly smitten with curiosity and pays close attention to detail. Hence 
the Peregrinatio Egeriae, while not a technical liturgical source, provides 
invaluable information as to the disposition of the Jerusalem liturgy and its 
stational nature at the end of the fourth century. Her attention to detail 
provides a rather full picture of the mobile nature of worship in Jerusalem, 
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In Egeria's description, the stational Jerusalem liturgy is not limited to 
celebrating various feasts at different churches or sites. There isa mobile 
aspect to even the ordinary daily services within the complex of buildings 
around the Holy Sepulchre and Golgothe.’* This movement is always 
centered around the participation of the bishop in worship. No significant 
processional movement is ever indicated in his absence. The beginning of 
the daily episcopal services comes with what Egeria calls matutini hymni. 
The bishop arrives with his clergy after dawn and immediately enters the 
edicule of the Resurrection in the Anastasis rotunda (24:2) where the entire 
service takes place. So it is not stational, nor is the service which occurs at 
the sixth hour. At the tenth hour, however, the hour of lamp-lighting 
(licinicon in Greek or Lucornare in Latin 24:4) a large number of people 
(quorum voces sunt infinitae) assemble, and the service does not end with 
the dismissal from the Anastasis. Rather this is followed by a procession of 
the bishop and all the people into the forecourt between the rotunda and 
the basilica (24:7). Here in the open air before the shrine of Golgotha there 
is a prayer, a blessing of the calechumens, another prayer and blessing of 
the faithful, and a second procession, this time into the major basilica 
where the short stational office is again repeated before the final dismissal. 

‘On Sunday services are conducted differently. Matins is preceded by a 
resurrection vigil that is cathedral not monastic in character.”? 1 is 
celebrated at cockcrow in the atrium before the Cross (24:8).79 As with 
Lucernare, the service is not concluded within the Anastasis. After the 
Gospel of the Resurrection is read there is a procession with hymns to the 
atrium, where there is a psaim, prayer, blessing of the faithful and 
dismissal. The bishop then returns to his own lodgings and the monastic 
Vigil, later than usual, is celebrated. 

In the Peregrinatio the Sunday eucharist also has a mobile or stational 
character. The eucharist itself takes place much as it does in the fourth 
century Spain or Gaul, for Egeria claims that there is nothing different 
about this celebration, except that, in addition to the bishop who appears 
last, all of the presbyters have an opportunity to preach (25:1). However. 
at the dismissal at the end of the celebration the faithful (but not the 
catechumens) accompany he bishop to the Anastasis Rotunda where 
“thanks are given to God” (Primm gratiae aguntur Deo). This follows the 








“Thus, Perit is quite incorrect in maintaining that Jerusalem knew a sation lures 
only on feast days, Bhi, p72 

PCE Marios “Vasile cathédeale” pp. 281.312 

% Egevia calls this “in basilica, quae est loco juxta Anastasim, foras tamen. ubi 
luminasia pro toe ipsud pendevi” Obviously, for her brilce has not become a technical 
team, She always calls Constantine's silica the ecclesia ar eclesia major. Peat. Ethivie 
.23ln, comments: “La terme de basilica est mproprement applique ie ¢ Vsirium djs 
esi cisdessus par les mots ante Crucen” 
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Intercessory “Prayer for All,” a blessing, the kissing of the bishop’s hand 
and a final dismissal. 

The precise meaning of this text is difficult to ascertain. Some have 
taken the service at the Anastasis to be a second celebration of the 
cucharist without a reading synaxis.”® Others see in it the celebration of a 
eucharist proper when the reading synaxis (mtissa catechnenorum) has 
already taken place in the Martyrium.*? A third possibility. is that the 
gratiae aguntur refers not to the Euckarist, but to a service of thanksgiving 
afier the euckarist.1 Since we have no evidence for a separation of the 
word synexis and eucharist proper at this time, the second solution seems 
dubious. In addition, the nearly contemporary Apostolic Constitutions has 
a short thanksgiving after the cucharist.*? A second cucharist without 
reading synaxis is not unheard of in Egeria.® In favor of the first theory it 
hhas been argued that the calechumens do not attend this service in the 
Anastasis, but since they had already been dismissed at the eucharist in the 
Martyrium, their absence seems logical and may merely be an obiter dictum 
by Egeria. All in al, it seems most reasonable to consider the service in the 
Anastasis as a service of thanksgiving after the eucharist, as in the 
Apostolic Constitutions. What should not be lost in this controversy is the 
stational nature of the Sunday morning service at the Golgotha complex, 
yet another indication of the mobility of the episcopal liturgy in Jerusalem, 
Two factors, then, stand clear in the weekly (non-festal) Jerusalem worship 
services: the bishop presides at important services, and there is a great deal 
of movement around the buildings of the Golgoiha Complet itself. 

This stational character of the late fourth-century hagiopolite 
cathedral liturgy ean be perceived even more clearly in the festal services 
Egeria describes. The beginning of the liturgical year is Epiphany. After 
a lacuna, the manuscript begins ogain with a procession (most likely from 
Bethlehem) to the Anastasis Rotunda before daybreak on 6 January. Here 
there is a brief stational service comprising a psalm, a prayer. blessings and 
dismissals.** The monazoutes stay on in the Anastasis singing hymns, but 

















" Namly, BASMAENGEN, Observacons, pu Gy even though he secogaizes thet ride 
aguntur isnot 2 techsical term for the eucharist in the fourth century also, CAROL, Etude 
and E. Wisrkawp, “Tentkttsces zur Peregenatio Aetheriae™ In Gotelorgs Kurgl 
Verenshops och Voueriers Samialles Handlingar. Fas. 6, Soves A. Bd, 6:1. Gotebors, 1955, 
pp. 13-21; Gincras, Feria, pp.31f. p. 223, 

50 Lectenca, “Bréviaite." DACL 22, col. 1268; Pereé, fthére. 70-71; Dix, Shane 
pp.d37-438; Marcos, Vigil cashidrale, p29, 

AY The postion taken by BLUDAL, Pilgereise, p. 66, and Wiukinson. Eger. p60, 

5p, Const, 7:2 

“On Holy Thussday.of. un. By. 27:6 

* One can he fairly certain that Epiphany is considered the beginning ofthe “Liturgical 
eur,” since there is no celebration as yet on 25 December. For confiemsation see the 
scription of the Armeniaa Lectionary in the next section 
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the bishop and the rest of the people go home to rest. They reassemble at 
the beginning of the second hour in the Martyrium (25:8). The eucharist in 
the martyrium is followed by the usual procession to the Anastasis for the 
thanksgiving, 

Egeria then describes the octave of Epiphany. For the nex: seven days 
the cucharist is celebrated by the bishop at the following hagiopolite 
church 





Egeria ~ Epiphany Ociave 


First day Martyrium 

Second day Martyrium 

Third day Martyrium 

Fourth day Eleona 

Filth day Lazacium 

Sith day Sion 

Seventh day Anastasis 

Eighth day Ad Crucom (atrium between Martyrium 


and Anastasis). 


‘There are also eucharistic celebrations at Bethlehem on these days, but 
the bishop does not attend them, and therefore we do not consider them 
stational. Egeria makes it clear that the bishop's place is in Jerusalem for 
the feast (25:12).5° 

On the fortieth day after Epiphany the Presentation of Jesus in the 
Temple is celebrated with a Eucharist in the Anastasis, We can consider 
this service stational because it reveives special mention in Egeria and is 
celebrated by the bishop. 

Egeria then describes Lent (Quadragesima or Heortae) with its special 
liturgical serviees presided over by the bishop. Throughout the whole year 
a eucharist at the ninth hour is held at the Sion church on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. During Lent, however, the eucharist is replaced by a service of 
prayer and readings (27:6). Another added service on Lenten weekdays 
takes place at the third hour in the Anastasis and has the’ same character as 
the sixth hour service of prayer during the rest of the year (27:4). One 
cannot be certain, however, that this service should be considered stational 
singe there is no explicit mention of the bishop's presence. 





[his important to remember here that a statonal servee nod not be eucharistic ia 
sharaster. We have already pointed ovt this error in the defirtions of those whe comment 
‘exclusively on Sational liturgy at Rome, cf Introduction, n-5. The struture and character ofthe 
brief, commemorative satonal services ut Jerusalem wil be discussed elow i chapter Wo. 

"6, quia epiicopam necess: est has dies semper in Jerusolima tenere.” BASTIAESSES, 
Observations, p61 considers tere as 4 technical term forthe celebration ofthe eueharist i 
Egeria. Presumably, the bishop could not celebrate at Bethlehem because it was necessary to 
hold tational iturges daring the octave in all the major places of warship. There eould be n0 
ational Bturgy without him, 


‘Tne set 
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Next Egeria describes the special services for Holy: Week, which she 
calls Great Week, The Saturday preceding Palm Sunday has’ a liturgical 
procession from the place where Mary met Jesus Gn 11:29) to the 
Lazarium in Bethany (29:6).*” There is 2 commemorative service with a 
hymn, psalm (antiphon), reading, prayer, and blessing at the beginning of 
the procession. There is also singing during the procession with the bishop 
for the less than one kilometer’s distance to the Lazarium. The service at 
the Lazarium has no mention of a eucherist but rather comprised hymns, 
psalms and appropriate readings concluding with the announcement of the 
upcoming Pascha by the deacon and a dismissal. 

From this point on the Jerusalem services roughly match the events 
surrounding the passion and resurrection of Jesus. The cathedral vigil 
and eucharist are held as usual on Sunday morning, but as this is the 
‘Septimana Major (Great Week) there are two special announcements by 
the archdeacon before the dismissal: that there is to be an assembly each 
day of the week at 3 p.m. in the Martyrium and that all are to gather at 
the Eleona at the seventh hour that afternoon (30:2). The services which 
take place at Eleona begin with hymns, antiphons and readings within 
the Eleona itself. At the ninth hour there is a procession to the [mbomon, 
the place commemorating Christ’s ascension, where hymns and psalms 
(aptae loco et die}) and readings with prayers interposed are all performed 
(31:1). At the eleventh hour Matthew 21:19 concerning Jesus’ entry into 
Jerusalem is read, and then a procession with psalms accompanies the 
bishop down the Mt. of Olives and back into the city to the Anastasis for 
a late Lucernare and brief dismissal Ad Crucem (31:4). 

Monday and Tuesday of Great Week follow the usual lenten daily 
pattern in the morning with the addition of a synaxis in the Martyrium at 
the ninth hour, followed by Lucernare in the same place. The final 
dismissal takes place in the Anastasis (32:1-2). Also on Tuesday night there 
isa service with the reading of Matthew 24:1-26:2 at the Eleona in the 
“cave” of the Lord’s teaching (93:2). No processions are indicated, only a 
stational service with the bishop at the Eleona basilica itsel’. 

‘The next feature in the stational organization of Great Week in 
Egeria’s time occurs on Thursday afternoon. The assembly is held in the 
Martyrium an hour earlier than usual: the eucharistis celebrated there and 
is followed by another Eucharist in a place Egeria calls Post Crucem, which 
Coudisnon has located next to the Martyrium (35:2)."° As usual, the 
ensemble of services ends in the Anastasis, although the pilgrim does not 


© Bea wes the word antiphon, but since she does not distinguish hymzs, psalms and 
fantiphons, | have fel fee 10 transite entiphon by Xs sul meaning in the fourth and fifth 
Centuries asa psalm sung antiphomally: cf. Mat#Os, Vigile cathedral, p. 285, 

Se Apparently this a chape. Egeria notes that the euctarist fs cslebrated here only 
once in the yea 
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use the phrase grariae aguntur Deo to refer to this aspect of the service. 
After a short meal all go to the Elcona for hymns, psalms, readings and 
prayers until the fifth hour of the night when there is a procession to the 
Imbomon.# Here there are more hymns, ete. until cock-crow when all 
descend processionally down the mountain to an ecclesia elegans, which 
marks the place where the Lord prayed during his agony (36:1).2° After a 
brief commemorative service the procession moves to the spot of the arrest 
in Gethsemane for another brief service. Finally, the procession returns 10 
the atrium Ad Crucem where the gospel about Christ's trial before Pilate is 
read, and all are dismissed (36:1-5), This was no doubt a tiring series of 
religious exercises lasting from 2 p.m. until just before daybreak with only 
a brief meal intervening after services on Golgotha. Only a few hardy souls 
go to Sion for a service at the column where Jesus was scourged. The rest, 
like the bishop, go home to bed. 

On Friday the round of services begins at the thied hour when the 
bishop's chair is placed in the chapel Past Crucem and the people come to 
venerate the wood of the cross and other relics until about noon. At this 
time the bishop’s chair is moved co the atrium Ad Crucem where a three 
hour service is held, comprising readings from the Prophets, Acts and 
Epistles, and the Passion accounts interspersed with prayers and psalms 
(B7:1-6). AUthe ninth hour service of prayer is held at the Martyrium, 
‘followed by a brief service at the Anastasis commemorating the burial of 
Christ (37:8) 

On Holy Saturday the customary Saturday morning eucharist is not 
hald, nor is there a service at the ninth hour, in view of the impending 
Easter vigil, Egeria gives very few details of the vigil itself since she claims 
that it is celebrated just the same way as “at home.” She does mention :wo 
differences, however. The first is that the newly baptized are led directly 
from the baptistery to the Anastasis Rotunda for a hymn and a prayer 
Only thea are they conducted by the bishop into the Martyrium to be 
grected by the assembly at vigil awaiting their entrance for the celebration 
of the eucharist, In addition, for reasons Ezeria does not give, there is a 
second celebration of the eucharist immediately after the dismissal from 
the Martyrium, She does, however, mention that thig second. eucharist is 
celebrated rapidly (38:1-2) 

Like Epiphany, Easter has an octave at Jerusalem. Egeria gives the 
following stations (39:1): 




















© When she wishes (© indicate a procession Egeria’s term most often és “kur cum 
inns," et i, ig. 3534 
%9 Winkisson, Eger, p. [35 Lanslates the phrase as “racefl church.” 
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Egeria ~ Easter Octave 


Sunday Martyium, 
Monday Mariytium 
Tuesday Martyrium 
Wednesday Eleona 

‘Thursday Anastasis 

Friday Sion 

Suturday Ad erucemt (atriuin) 
Sundey Martyrium: 


During this octave special services consisting of hymns and prayers 
are conducted each afternoon by the bishop at the Eleona church and at 
the Imbomon, At the end of these services there isa liturgical procession to 
the Anastasis for Lucernare. In addition, on Easter Sunday after Lucernare 
there is a procession with bymans accompanying the bishop to the Sion 
chureh where there is a service of hymns, prayer. Gospel, intercessory 
prayer, dismissal and blessing, commemorating Jesus’ appearance to his 
‘apostles at the Upper Room. On the next Sunday, the eighth day of the 
Octave, there is @ similar service to commemorate Thomas’ profession of 
belief (39:3-40:2). 

‘The next service which Egeria describes takes place on the fortieth day 
after Easter. It is one of the most difficult and controverted passages in the 
diary and is crucial to the interpretation of the historicized nature of the 
laie fourth ceatury hagiopolite liturgy. For this teason it will be dealt with 
at some length below in chapter two. Suffice it to mention here that this 
service, a vigil and morning eucharist, takes place on the fortieth day after 
Easter at Bethlehem. Again Egeria claims that the preaching is suitable to 
both time and place (42) 

‘The fiftieth day after Easter is a Sunday — Pentecost. On this day the 
dismissal from the Martyrium takes place early, before 9 a.m. The 
assembly then moves.in procession to Sion where'a brief reading synaxis is 
conducted and the sacrifice is offered (again?).°! After midday « large 
crowd (nullus Christians remaneat in cetvitate) goes to the Imbomon 10 
celebrate the ascension of Christ, with hymns, psalms, prayers and 
readings and from there to the Eleona where a service including Lucemare 
is held until the tenth hour. The procession then winds down the Mt. of 
Olives and into the Martyrium where a stational service, consisting of 
hymns, a prayer, and hlessing is celebrited about 8pm. There follows 
similar stational services with processions to the Cross atrium, the 
Anastasis and finally to Sion where the last dismissal is given, around 
midnight (43:49), 














"Sion, Eoeeia says: is now a church but was originally the spot where the posts as- 
sembled after the death of Christ, ef tring, 123. 
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The final series of stational service described by Egeria deal with the 
dedication feast of the buildings at Golgetha ~ Encaenia, on 13 
September.9? It too has an octave, in which the first and second days are 
celebrated in the Martyrium, the third at the Eleona. The manuscript 
breaks off at this point and so the rest of the octave as well as anything else 
Egeria might havo described is lost. 

Egeria’s extremely valuable information regarding the mobility of the 
Jerusalem liturgy and the centrality of the bishop in stational services of 
the late fourth century is complemented by the second document relevant 
to this urban lituray: the Armenian Lectionary. 


2, The Armenian Lectionary 


In 1905 F.C. Conybeare published an English translation of a 
10th-century Armenian manuscript @3 an appendix to. his Rituale 
Armenorum.®® This manuscript; Paris B.N. arm. 44 (henceforth P) 
unfortunately had a number of lacunae. A fuller manuscript (Cod. 
Jerusalem Armenian 121. henceforth J) of similar content was discovered 
by A. Renowx and published: in. 1961, This manuscript, copied at the 
Monastery of Maskevor in 1192, was discovered at the Monastery of St. 
James in-Jerusalem.** It has only one facuna, at the very beginning of the 
feast of the Epiphany.°$ Comparison of these two manuscripts will add a 
great deal to our knowledge of worship in Jerusalem from the beginning to 
the middle of the fifth century.°* 

First it must be noted that the so-called Armenian Lectionary 
(henceforth AL) is not a real lectionary with the full text of the lessons for 
Sundays and feasts. Rather it indicates the proper readings and psalms by 
means of incipit and conclusion, as well as the stations for major 
celebrations in Jerusalem during the year, Renoux calls it a “Missal- 
Grdo,” but more accurately it should be considered an embryonic form of 
the later typikon?$ 

A typikon isa book of directions for liturgical ceremonies. [t performs 
four functions. First, it is a calendar with the dates and chronology of 
feasts and other services throughout the y 
continuous series, as in the AL which includes Easter within the running 





‘ar. This is done either in one 








% Although, Bocas docs not give the date she says it isthe very day on which the 
(Cross was found and ako the anniversary of the dedication of Solomon's Temple, fun. Es. 
48 

2 Convarane, Riswele domenonuns pp.S07-527 

9 Renoux, “Manuserit™ p. 362 

°* CF below in this chapter, seco 4, For the tenth century Ansstsis Typhkon, The 
major piece of evidence for the liturgy of th city of Constantinople i also a typken. It will 
he discussed in chapter ‘ive. On the definition of a typkon, cf. ARRANZ, “Les grandes 
tapes.” pp 43-44 
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calendar year, or by division into a temporal and sanctoral cycle, as in the 
tenth century Typikon of the Great Chureh (Hagia Sophia)°* Second, it 
indicates what the lectionary readings and psalms are to be. In the third 
place it is an order of service, providing directions regarding what is to be 
done at various special services. Finally, the typikon is a stational list, 
naming the places. where different liturgical celebrations are to be held. 
‘This last function will be of primary interest here 

Renoux has shown that this Armenian “Lectionary” was based on a 
Greek original used in Jerusalem jtself, The stational notices, referring, 
exclusively to Jerusalem and its environs would alone be enough to 
indicate the lectionary’s origin.®” Other Armenian lectionary manuscripts, 
contain similar data, and some seem to witness to a rather early state of 
affairs, but even these, eg. Venice 169 and Paris B.N. arm 110 contain 
feasts proper only to Armenia." Mss, P and J will be sufficient for an 
understanding of the development of stational liturgy in Jerusalem up until 
the mid-fifth century. 

The two major manuscripts of the AL witness successive stages in the 
development of the hagiopolite stational pattern. On the basis of the 
stations and feasts in the manuscripts and as well as what we know of the 
history of the Jerusalem Churches, Renoux dates J between 417 and 439. 
Ms. P, on the other hand, is dated by Renoux between 439 and 442.9? 

The unfolding of the Jerusalem stational system will be traced mainly 
‘on the basis of the older J because it contains the basic organization of the 
system, while differences with P will also be noted.1°° An evaluation of the 
evolution of the Jerusalem stational pattern as a whole will be made below 
in chapter two. 

The AL's account of the liturgical year in Jerusalem begins with the 
feast of Epiphany. On S January there is an assembly at the “Phice of the 
Shepherds” at 4 p.m. It is a brief stational service consisting of psalm, 
alleluia and gospel.'®' Both P and J have lacunae at this point and the 
canon (= ordo)'® for the vigil picks up at the end of the first reading 
(Gen 1:28-3:20). The vigil consists of eleven lesson from the Old 








% See below, ehapte ive. 

¥ For faster evilencs of hagiopoite origin, ef ReNoUN's intwoduction 1 Jer, Arm. 21 

8 Jer. Arm. 121(PO 35), 9.30 

% Jer, Arm 121 (PO 33), 9p. 3452. 

10 Jer. arm, 121 (PO 36). Here RuNoux also uses another 1018 century manuserin, 
Erovan $85. The differences between E985 and J and P are not significant enough for the 
purposes of tis smdy fo be noted hece, ef pp. 189.60, Whether or not Psvitneswe an actual 
Stale of alfa in the Jerusalem iturgy will be discussed in chapter four 

Ot Jer. Arm. 121 (PO. 36), p.211. Renoux has argued cbewlere that the original 
Jerusalem Epiphany was exclusnely 2 nativity feast f. “Epiphants," pp. 171-93 

"0" The AL uses the word “canon” to mean what ordo signies in Lata; i.e. the 
‘turgical order ofa specifi service, cf, Jer. Arm. 121 (PO 36), 9-173 
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‘Testament plus @ hymn.!2? A psalm, N.T. lesson and gospel follow, At this 
point there is another lacena but it seems that the celebration of the 
‘eucharist followed in the Basilica of the Nativity, the presumed site of the 
iil 

‘On the next moming the cucharistic assembly is held at the 
Martyrium in Jerusalem. As in Egeria, Epiphany has an octave with a 
daily celebration of the eucharist. The stational churches for the Epiphany 
octave in the AL are: 1% 





The Epiphany Octave 


6 January Martyum 
7 Januaty Martyrium of St, Stephen 
8 January (a Sunday) Martyrium, 

9 January Sion 

10 January Eleona 

HT Janvary Lararium 

12 January Golgotira 

13. January (Circumcision) Anastasis 


The AL next mentions 1] January as the commemoration of two 
martyrs, Peter and Abisalom, but no station is given. Presumably the 
celebration takes place at the Lazarium, since it falls within the octave, On 
17 January, the Anastasis is the station for the commemoration of St. 
Antony of Egypt. The emperor Theodosius, like Amtony a non-martyr, 
is commemorated on 19 January also in the Anastasis."° 

“The fortieth day of the Nativity of our Savior Jesus Christ” is the 
title given for 14 February, with a station at the Martyrium.'° The 
reference is to the presentation of Jesus in the Temple. Three saints’ 
days follow in the typikon: the Forty Martyrs, at St. Stephen's 
Martyrium, March 9; Cyril of Jerusalem, Mareh 18; and John of 
Jerusalem, March 29,197 


The ymin isthe "Canticl ofthe Taree Children," Dan 3:52.90, a standard reading 
forthe end of the vigil proper ef. Jer. Arm. 121 (PO 36), p.215n, xp. 306-07 forthe end of 
te peschal vig 

1 Jor, Arm 121 (PO 38), pp. 219-21. Whether "Holy Golgotha” means the open-air 
rium called ante Crucen or ad Cracem by EGExtA, or the chapel gost Crucen (as REXOUX 
assets, p.220n) is not dear. Note that Egevia claimed that the eucharist was celebrated in 
te elapel post Cracemt enly once in the ear, Tee Bg. 35:1-2 The former seems more ikely 
to mesines it has alcady been the plags sified to from two other celebrations: namely the 
second celebration on ‘Thursiay of Great Week and the adoration of the Cross on the 
following Friday morning, Jer. Arm. 121 (PO 36), pp. 289. 281 

5 Jer Aim: 121 (PO 36), p22. 

‘06 Jer. Aim, 121 (PO 36), 229, 

1 Jer, Arm. 121 (PO 36), pp. 231, 233 
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At this point Lent is inserted into the AL calendar, The readings for 
the nineteen catechetical lectures are given first, but not assigned to specific 
days, These are followed by a list of stational days with canons. The 
Lentea fast consists of six weeks in addition to Great Week (Holy Weck), 
During the course of the six weeks Lent there is an assembly at Sion on 
Wednesdays and Friday at the tenth hour, consisting of three (in one case 
two) Old Testament lessons and a psalm. During the second week there 
are additional stations at the Anastasis on Monday, Tuesday and 
Thursday at the same time and with the same order of service. Note that 
the afternoon Lenten stations in the AL have been moved from the ninth 
hour, as in Egeria, to the tenth hour, the time of Lucernare 

Saturday of the sixth week of Lent has a special commemoration, 
Called the “Sixth day before the Pasch of the Old Law,” #0" it is concerned 
with the raising of Lazarus from the dead and accords with the chronology 
of John 11, Egeria’s preliminary station on the road to Bethany seems ¢© 
have dropped out, but @ stational service consisting of entrance Psaim. 
NIT, Lesson, Alleluia Psalm, and Gospel is still held at the Lazarium 

The next day, “The Day of Palms,” is the beginning of Great Week 
and the Sunday euchéristis celebrated at the Martyrium, At the ninth hour 
the congregation climbs the Mt. of Olives with palm branches and sings 
and prays until the eleventh hour."*® Then all descend to the Anastasis 
singing Psalm 118 with verse 26, “Blessed is he who comes in the name of 
the Lord”, as antiphon.!'* 

The early fifth century Jerusalem church knew a distinction 
between the Lenten and Paschal fasts, for Monday of Great Week is 
entitled “Monday of the fas! of Pascha.” On Monday the late afternoon 
service is held at the Martyrium. On Tuesday it is held in the Fleona, 
thus combining Egeria’s afternoon station with the evening service held 
at Elona. Thus, Egeria’s station in the Mariyrium on Tuesday, 
followed by Lucerare in the Anastasis, has been historicized. On 
Wednesday the station is again at the Martyrium, with the difference 
that a procession is mentioned for the reading of the gospel in the 
Anastasis rotunda! 























Eg, for Wednesday ia the fst week the reading is Exodus 1:12.10; 2nd reading 








Joel 514-20 and the psalm is 51 (antiphon v. 3), of Jer. Arm, 121 (PO 36), p. 239. Ne canons 
are provided for Sundays during Lent Its possible tha the letionary was not fixed for those 
das 


19° Jer. rm. 121 (PO 36). p-255 

13° Jor, rm, 121 (PO 36) p, 259. Phas the service ending atthe nth hour, wile has 
1 eleventh hour, 

"der. Arm. 121 (0 36), p. 259. J has Ps 108 but thisis obviously a copyist's error. P 
has Ps (18, the psalm feom whish the aniphon is tken 

© Jer. Arm 121 (PO 36), p-265. Wednesday thus reins EGERI'S structure OF sytanis 
the Martyium and Lueernare in the Anastass. 
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The next three days are of more interest for the unfolding of the 
stational pattern. Thursday is called the “Thursday of the Old Passover.” 
‘The assembly meets at the seventh hour in the Mertyrium. After the 
“Offering” @ second eucharist is offered in the atrium Ad Crucem.!® A 
procession to Sion follows, and the psalm, N.T. lesson and gospel are 
repeated from the catlier service. The AL does not say that this is a 
eucharist, but this is a possibility, especially given the eucharistic nature of 
the readings. 

After the service at Sion there is a procession to the Mt, of Olives for 
Lucernare with a vigil there consisting of five gobala (three psalms covered 
by one antiphon) and prayer with kneeling after each, This is followed by a 
gospel and procession 10 the “Hillock” (Imbomon).'** The procession 
retums to the “Place of the Disciples” (Bleona) for another gospel reading 
and then down the mountain to Gethsemane for yet another brief stational 
service,"'® Here the stational orders of J and P diverge significantly. J has, 
a procession to the “Court of the High Priest where Peter repented” with 
the reading of Matthew 26:57-75. P on the other hand has the same gospel, 
but the procession goes straight to the atrium Ad Crucem whence it moves, 
to the “Palace of the Judge” (Pilate’s) for another station and then returns 
to the atrium. J has only one procession from the Court of the High Priest 
to the Ad Crucem with a gobala and gospel reading"! Thus: 











I P 
Gethsemane Gethsemane 
High Priest's Ad Crucem atcium 
Ad Crucem atrium Pilate’s 


Ad Crucom aariuom 


‘The Friday services are held on Golgotha, The wood of the Cross is 
adored in the Ad Crucem atcium until noon. This is followed by a reading 
synaxis. comprising eight O.T. lesson, N.T. lessons, psalms, prayers, and 
the four passion narratives. All of the readings concern the passion and 
death of Christ!17 This service takes four hours and is followed by an 
assembly at the tenth hour in the Martyrium, where an aftemoon office 








18 Jee Aint, 121 (PO 38), pp 265269. Here there isa change from Beata who puts 
thsseooad euchaial in the chapel port Cractm 

14 Jer. Arm. 121 (PO 36), pp 267, 273. By aow a church had been built at the place of 
the Atcenson, CTP DEVOS, “La ervanie de Die Poemenia,” AB 87 (1869) pp. 189-212. D. 
srques thar the church was builtin the early 290', therefore, after EseRi’s acount 

19 Jer, Arm, 121 PO 36), 9.275, This is presumably EGeRA's ecclesia elegans. 

89 Jer Aim. I (BO 36), pp. 277, 279 Section 3 of this chapier wil show that it is P 
crder whichis retaired i the later Georgian Lecionazy 

UY Jee. im B31 (PO 36), pp. 281-93 
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similar to that of Wednesday of Great Week is performed, A procession 
and reading of the gospel (of Christ's entombment) in the Anastasis 
follows. No stational vigil is mentioned for Friday night." 

‘The canon for Saturday moming consists of a psalm and gospel in the 
Anastasis. The great vigil of Saturday evening begins in the Anastasis as 
well. After the psalmody J notes: “At the same hour they go to the Holy 
Martyrium and the bishop lights a lamp. And the clergy begin immediately 
the vigil of the holy Pascha.” P, on the other hand, reads: “Then the 
bishop lights three lamps and after him the deacons, then the whole 
congregation. Then they go up to the Church.” "1 Despite these 
differences, the stational movement is the same; i. from the Anastasis to 
the Martyrium. The vigil has twelve lessons each followed by prayer with 
kneeling. J and P differ again at the end of the vigil when the bishop enters 
the church. J says that he enters with a great number of “the newly 
baptized”, while P replaces “the baptized” with “many deacons”. It is 
difficult to imagine that the short period between these two recensions of 
the Jerusalem typikon would have seen the disappearance of candidates for 
initiation, and therefore P must be an editerial error, stemming from a 
later copyist in Armenia at a time when candidates were rare. Both 
manuscripts mention that the eucharist is celebrated twice on this night, 
rst in the Mertyrium and then in the Anastasis.'2° 

In the morning, “the Holy Sunday of the Pascha,” the encharist is 
celebrated once again in the Martyrium. At the ninth hour there is a 
procession with psalms up to the Mt. of Olives, and then back down again 
to the Anastasis, and finally to Sion, as in Egeria.421 As with Epiphany, 
the Pascha has an octave. The stations are: !? 

















Octave of the Pascha 


Sunday Martyrium 
Monday Martyrium 
Tuesday St. Stephen's 
Wednesday Sion 

Thursday Bleona 

Feday ‘Ad Crucem atrium 
Saturday Anastasis 
Sunday Martyrum 


18 Jer, Arm. 121 (PO 36), 9.295, 

1 Jer. Arm. 121 (PO 36), p.297, of BeRTONIERE, Easter Vigil pp. 58-71 for details of 
the unfolding ofthis vii 

"26 Jer, Arm. 121 (PO 30), p.307n RENOUX soggests that ths part ofthe typikon has 
bees altered to sui a community with no newly baptized a tke Easter Vigil cf, BERTOMERE, 
Easter Vigil. pp. 65-67 

1 Jer. Arm. 121(PO 36), pp. 311-313, The differences between Ezeria and the AI. here 
willbe discussed in chapter wo. 

Jer, Arm. I2E(PO 36), pp. 313-321 
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In the afternoon of the eighth day the stational procession up the Mt 
of Olives and back to the Anastasis and Sion is. repeated, with the 
exception that P has the service begin an hour earlier than J and omits the 
final station at Sion.'28 The AL. then records that four mysiagogical 
catechieses are given in the Anastasis on Monday., Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday of the Paschal octave. On each of these days the catechesis is given 
at one of the shrines within the Golgotha complex. !2* 

The temporal cycle of the AL is then interrupted by four 
commemorations: 1 May —Jeremieh, the prophet ~ at Anatoth; ?* 7 May 
= the Apparition of the Cross in the sky — Ad Crucem:'2° 9 May (18 May 
in P) — the Holy Innocents ~ Bethlehem; and 22 May - Constantine, 
emperor — Martyrium.'2” 

‘The fortieth day after Easter marks the Ascension of Christ. J is 
ambigous as to the station (“At the synaxis of the Holy. Ascension...") but 
Renoux’s supplementary manuscript Erevan 985 gives the likely station, 
the Imbomon or Holy Hillock.'2* Pentecost follows ten days later. ‘The 
‘Sunday eucharist takes place at the Martyrium with a dismissal at the third 
hour and a procession to Sion for a service commemorating the descent of 
the Holy Spirit At the tenth hour there is an assembly at the Imbomon 
with a triple genuflexion after the service. Apparently this use of kneeling 
signals the close of the Paschal feast, during which kneeling at prayer was 
not customary. There follows an evering procession to Sion for a brief 
service, 12° 











12 Jer, rm. 122 (PO 28), p.325, 

124 Jer. drm. 121 {PO 36), pp. 327-29, The relation between these catcheses and the 
Stational development wil be teated 18 the next chapter. 

"2% Jer. drm, 121 [PO 36), p.33in, Anatoth is ca. 4 km. from Jerusafem, $0 not at 
tuneessonsble station in terms of distance from the city 

"26 Jor. arm, (21 (PO 4S), p A330, "Le 7 mai 380 apparnt. av dessa dui Goleoths. one 
rande croix luminaire qui sélendait usquiau Mont des Olivier. Csi cet €vénemert que 
sommémere la Tate di 7 mish” 

EN Jer, rm, 121 (PO 35), 335,337. 

128 Jer. arm. 121 (PO 38), pp. 937939 

129 Jer. Arm. 121 (PO 35), pp. 3345, 
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The test of the AL is concerned with fixed commemorations, noting 
eight observances between 10 June and 13 September: 














Date ‘Commemoration 

0 June Deposition of Prophet Zechariah 130 

14 June Prophet Elisha 

2 July Ark of the Covenant Kiriath- 
Jearim 

6 July Deposition of the Prophet Isaiah sau 

1 August. The Maccabees 

15 August Mary, the Mother of Ged “the second mile 
f Bethle 

23 August Thomas, the Apostle Bethpage? 





29 August St, Joha the Baptist 


Encaénia, the dedication of the complex at Golgotha in 335 falls on 
September 13. The AL does not ireal the feast as an octave but gives only 
two days of celebration: the first day at the Anastasis ané the second at the 
Martyrium, giving the same canon for both days. On 14 September there is 
a veneration of the Cross, but there is no mention of the Cross in the 
canon for the feast. Sozomen, however, writing in the mid-fifth century, 
mentions that the Jerusalem Encaenia is a splendid octave during which 
time initiation may be performed.!>* 





*89 Jer. Arm. 121 (PO 36). p. 345. 27 June in P, appareatly an error since P follows the 
same onder ere #8 J 

1 Jor. drm, 121 (PO 36), p.240n, RexoUR soggeste that the Jerusalem church may 
wal have celebrated this fast within Ube city given the distance to Kiriath-Jearim, 15 km. 
fram the city 

M5 Jer Arm, 121 (PO 36), p.35Sn. Renoux argues against IS August as a 
edication Least. For him the AL provides no hin. as to the reason chosen for this date. 3 
isin error here by indicating thatthe Kavhisma is at the 2nd mile from Jerusalem. Texts in 
the canon show that the feast deals with the Motherheod of God no: with the koimesis or 
falling-aslogp of the Virgin the canon has: entrance ps. 130, ant. v.R, lsaiah. 710-163 
Galatians 329-47, Alleluia Ps. 110, and Luke 2:1-7. The Church ofthe Theoiokos was at 
the tind mile From Bethlehem asin ws. P) and was built during Juvenal’s episcopacy 
42-489 

"> Jer. arm. 121 (EO 30), p: 337. P has ABUSE 24 and adds “otter saints, 

2°84 Jer. rm. 121 (PO 36). pp. 361-353; SOZONEN, HIE 126 (= PG 67: 1008-1009), 


n ‘CHAPTER ONE 
‘There are six more commemorations given in the AL, These are: 
Dae Commemeration Station 


1S November Philip. the Apostle 








30 November Andrew, the Apostle aH 

25 December James. & David Sion ‘2 

27 December Stephen, Protomartyr (Diakonikon 
of Sion) 

28 December Peter && Paul 


29 December _John, the Apostle 





Allin all. we have evidence of eighty-one stational notices in the early 
fifth-century hagiopolite liturgy. These notices, including a number of 
saint’s days, provide a considerable complement to Egeria’s description of 
the same urban liturgy in the late fourth century, 





3. The Georgian Lectionary 


Our focus now shifts from the fifth century toa document (or rather 
series of documents) witnessing @ later development of the Jerusalem 
liturgy. Like the AL, the Georgian Lectionary is not strictly speaking a 
lectionary, but a typikon pieced together from a series of gap-filled 
manuscripts by M. Tarchnisvili'** Some of these were originally edited in 
1912 by C.S, Kekelidze.'9* Since the GL is of the same genre as the AL 
there is a0 need to deseribe its form here. The GL witnesses a much more 
extensive calendar than the AL with commemorations for almost every 
day of the year. Since so many manuscripts are used in the compilation of 
the GL, it is impossible to date it as accurately as the AL. This section will 
deal, then, with a description of the contents of the Georgian typikon, its 
date and finally its outstanding stational features. 

TarchniSvili used four major and five minor fragments to construct & 
complete typicon. All four major manuscripts were copied in the tenth to 





538 Jor. Atm 121 (PO 36); pp: 363:365, Ms. also indicates after the latter feast canon 
for "ihe deuiation ofall altars.” RENGUX totes that this may de an occasional ceebralon, 

6 Jor. arm. [21 (PO 36). P adds “On this day, in other cities, they celebrate the 
Nativity of Christ.” Resour argues, p.367, that the day originally commemorated the two 
patriarchs Jacob and David, P changes the chronological sequerce and has David and Tames 
the frst bishop of the Jerusalem community. ‘The Armenian charch has never adopted 
CCrismas on 25 December, ctuselem adopted the date only inthe Sth century, alter a brie! 
period in the Sih century. 

2 Jer. rm. 21 PO 36), 9.36%, 371, 37, 

1 GL. 

8 CS. Kexsti0z, ferusainshi) Kanonar XUP veka, Tits 1912. This edition was 
compiled from the two FacunrFiled manuscripts of Kala and Lathe! 
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eleventh centuries, The first, Ms. Paris BN georgian 3, is 4 miniscule from 
the U-LIth centuries, containing 387 sheets of parchment out of probably 
456 sheets in its original state.'*" The second source is Ms. Sinai Georsian 37 
(Cagarelli 30), a majuscale of 294 sheets of parchment, whose colophon 
dates it (0 982, ‘This manuscript contains the canons for Christmas, 
Epiphany, Paim Sunday, Great Week. Faster and ordinations. '#! The third 
manuscript was copied by the same scribe who copied Sinai 37, and hence 
stems from the tenth century. It contains 322 sheets (out of an onginal 654) 
and is called the Ms. of Lathal.'42 The final extensive source for the GI. is 
the Ms. of Kala, another majuscule of the tenth century, containing 174 
sheets of parchment. '** The earliest fragment used by TarchniSvili, referred 
to as Gr, is from the University of Graz (Austria) and dates from the 
beginning of the seventh century. It contains only gospels for Easter and its 
octave Sunday with an epistle and gospel for the Feast of the Apparition of 
the Cross (3 May).!#. This source confirms the origins of the Georgian 
version of the hagiopolite stational system prior to the eighth century 

‘Tarehnisvili does not undertake a discussion of the date of the liturgy 
witnessed in his edition of the GL. However, H. Leeb in iis book on music 
in the Jerusalem cathedral liturgy, shows that the GL represents a stage of 
development between the AL and the Anastasis Typikon, which will be the 
final source considered in this chapter.‘** The latest saint witnessed by the 
typikon is Abo of Tillis (4. 786), Leeb concludes that it is reasonable to 
date the major sources of the GL as witnessing the Jerusalem liturgy 
between the late filth and the eighth centuries*** Moreover, since the 
GL’s stational pattern reveals an obvious dependence on the Jerusalem 
system, the GL also represents a translation of a Greek source with some 
additional Georgian material.!47 








388 GLIA. pk 
2 GLE, pp. vain 
88 GLE px 


846 GL IA, op. xxi, Cl, M. Tancwntsvts, Geschichte der eligeorische Literatur (= 
ST 185), Rome, 1955. Anotice ms. giving vome indications of Jenasalem stations, but whch 
will not be treated. here because it i considerably byzantinised is Ms, Sin’ Georgien 34. a 
majescule of te 10th century, ef. GaRrt te, Calendrier. The sational dspostion witnessed in 
this manuscript exrresgonds closely to that ofthe GL 

55 Gesinge, 9.23. Liev comments. "Somit ist das Georgische Lektionar der levte 
Zeage einer sigenstindigen ‘vorbyzantinischen’ Staditurge Jerusslems." By prebyzantin is 
‘meant before Corstantinopolitas influence becomes evident inthis liturgy. Usually one refers 
to the Ath: th centures asthe Byzantine peti in Jerusalen. OF course, Byzastine contol 
‘ended with the Arab conquest of 634 

9 Gesange, p28, 

14 Gesange, p.30, “Das Georgische Leltionar wurde aus einer greshischen Vorloge 
lberset da in Jerusalem der Gememndegottesliens in grechischer Sprache geliert wurde.” 
‘On the sanctoral sommemorations in the GL. cf BAUNGTARS, “Aussiiahlungen 
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The extensive calendar of the GL witnesses a significant evolution 
from the fifth-century stage of hagiopolite liturgy that we have just 
surveyed in the Armenian Lectionary. In the first place there are a great 
number of saints added to the yearly list of commemorations, many with 
stational notices, However, it seems best to concentrate on only the more 
important feasis here. since many of these commemorations may not have 
been stational in the sense of city-wide, and we have no indications that 
the bishop presided over them. 

‘The calendar begins not on the Epiphany but rather with a new date 
for the birth of Christ, 25 December, already acknowledged obliquely in 
the AL. A preliminary service is celebrated on 24 December at the sixth 
hour “at the Shepherds.” It is followed by Lucernare at the Rasilica of the 
Nativity.!#* At midnight there is a vigil. No station is. given, but it 
probably takes place in the same basilica. Ten lessons from the O.7. ate 
provided. They are in the same sequence and have virtually the same 
content as those in the AL. The text indicates a hiatus between the 
“morning office,” as the vigil is called, and the cucharistic liturgy: After 
the gospel they make intereessions with prayer and complete the morning 
office. In the liturgy the same troparion is used.14° 

It seems, therefore, that the eucharist followed immediately upon the 
vigil. No mention is made of 4 morning eucharist at the Martyrium, and 
no octave is given for the celebration of the feast. 

Since Christmas has displaced it, the commemoration of David and 
James moves to December 26 but the station remains at Sion.’*” Stephen 
is commemorated the next day at the diakonikon of Sion.!*! The new 
nativity feast of Christ caused another shift, for the Circumcision no longer 
marks the end of the Epiphany octave, but is now celebrated on 1 January. 
‘The GL gives no station. 132 

‘The celebration of Epiphany begins at 3 p.m. on 5 January. The 
only place indication is ad portas ecclesiae, probably the Martyrium 

ince the vigil has taken on a clearly baptismal character, The service is 























148 GL 12, pp. 913. This Lucernare has the structure of @ reading synax for the 
Eucharist ratner tha that of vespers I has a ropacion ps. verse, 2 readings, Ateluly yal 
and gospel rather than the erdingey GL order of Ps. 140, evening tym (phos hilaron?), poetic 
Strophe. psalm, prayer, Kataxasen, peeticsieophe and trisagion. A possble solution might be 
to view this service move as a tational service than a Lucernare. Lees outlines the ordinary 
Staonal service of the GL as follows: Prayer, psalm, reading. Alleluia, gospel, prayer, 
procession, of Lees, Gesdnge, pp- 38, 147, 269. 

9'GIL 12, p-13, Kverext here's a difficalt term for which no precise transladon bas 
been found. BERIONIERE, Faster Vigl. p.3S, suggest that iC 8 related etymologcaly 10 the 
Greck Kerusis, hence “announcement” and finally “a rumber of inteeessions followed by 
prayer, 

SOGLIZ nd, 

151 GLED, pas. 

pis 
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a combination of Lucernare with the eucharist immediately following the 
Phos hiaron, Then comes a service for the blessing of water which 
evidently involves a procession.15 

At midnight there is a vigil with nine lessons plus the canticle from the 
Book of Daniel. Thus the usual Jerusalem vigil has lost one lesson for the 
Epiphany. In addition, only the first and third readings are the same as 
those indicated in the AL.'S* Therefore the former Epiphany sequence of 
readings shifted to Christmas, while a new set of lessons was developed for 
a more baptismally centered vigil of the Epiphany. This disassociation of 
the nativity theme from Epiphany also makes it all the more likely that the 
locus of celebtration has been shifted to the Jerusalem ecclesia — the 
Martyrium. A pragmatic factor may have been the difficulty of holding 
services in Bethlehem (six miles from the city) twice within two weeks, 
hence a change in the stational disposition, 

Epiphany, however, does retain an octave in the GL. The stational 
arrangement is: 5 





GL — Epiphany Ociave 


First day Martyrium: 
Second day Anastasis 

Third day Sion 

Fourth day New 

Fifth day St.John Baptists '** 
Sixth day St. Stephen's Martyrium 
Seventh day’ Goigotha 

Bighty day Anastasis| 


The next feast related to the Nativity cycle is Mypapanre, the 
Presentation of Jesus, now celebrated on 2 February.!57 The station is not 
given although it was probably the Martyrium or the Anastasis. A new 
feast added to the cycle on 25 March is the Annunciation, Once again 
there is na staifonal indication, 

‘On March 14 these is a notice in the GL that seems out of place sinoe 
it mentions Palm Sunday. Tarchini§vili translates it thus: 





8 GL 12, pp, 1920. 

154 A comparative table of these readings is provided in the appendices, 

185 GL. 12, pp 2527. The stational evolution represented by this octave and other days 
in the GE. wil be tfeated below in chapter twa. However, note thatthe Lazarium and leona 
hhave been dropped as sation, 

150" new church relative to the AL, ef John WILKINSON, Jerusalem Pilgrims, p. 182 
his church ly to the N. ofthe ety, E. OF SL. Stephen's Mariysium 

HT GLI2, p34. 
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Mense Martio’ XIV. Saneti Alexandr’ et Agapii. Magnum Martyrium quod 
fuit die Palmarum plenum ome amaritudine super viros et mulieres, adultos 
ct parvulos. Toium sanctorum; oporiet sacrificium missae offerre et vacare 
negotis. 499 


This notice is odd in that it comes both before the typikon’s 
information on Lent and out of chronological sequence between 23 and 25 
Mareh. it is possible that Palm Sunday and 14 March coincided in a year 
that this particular manuscript of the GL was witnessing. Another possible 
interpretation may be that this is a lament for a church that had once 
thrived (plerwm ome amaritudine). 

In the GL Lent and the Easter cycle are inserted between March and 
April, Lent here consists of two pre-Lenten weeks, six weeks of the Lenten 
fast and the Great Week. Therefore, Lent proper has the same duration as 
in the AL. The first pre-Lent week begins with “Meatfare Sunday” 
(Dominica in earnis ablatione). Four canons with stations are given for the 
week: 15° 





Tuesday Anastasis 
Wednesday Sion 
Thursday Golgotha 
Friday Sion 


‘This is fundamentally the same stational disposition as that of the 
second week of Lent in the AL, No stations ate indicated for “Chsese-fare 
week,” the second pre-Lent week, During Lent the following stations are 
mentioned: '° 


GL— Lenten Weekday Stations 





First Week Monday Anastasis 
Tuesday Anasiasis 
Wednestlay 
Thursday Anasiasis 
Friday Sion 
Second Week Monday Anastasis 
Tuesday Anastasis 
Wednesday Sion 
Thursday 
Friday Sion 


138 GL 12, p49, “Marsh 14. (The commenoration of St. Alexander and Agepus. The 
Great Mortyrium, because it was the day of Palms (was) filed with ereat sadness among men, 
‘women aad ehildven. Common of the saints. The sierifice is offered and a busineses 316 
lose 

199 GL 12, pad 

99 GL 12, pp. 439. 
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Third Week Monday: Anastasis 
Tuesday Sion 
Wednesday Sion 
Thursday Sioa 
Friday Sioa 
Fourth Week Monday Sion 
Tuesday Sion 
Wednesday Sion 
Thursday Sion 
Friday Sion 
Fifth Week: Monday - 
‘Tuesday Sion 
Wednesday 
Toursday ion 
Friday Sion 
Site Week Monday 
Tuesday Anastais 
Wednesday, Sion 
Thursday 
Faday Anastass 


Special mention is made of a eucharistic celebration at the Lazarus 
commemoration at Bethany on Saturday of the sixth week of Lent.!®! 

‘On Paim Sunday the station is at the Martynum. The eucharist is 
celebrated at 9am. On Sunday a short office of kneeling, prayers and 
psalms precedes the blessing of the palms, which had been placed on the 
altar during the preceding evening's Lucemnare, and is followed by a 
reading of Jn 12:12-22, A procession to Gethsemane follows, where there is 
an office identical to the one which had been held in the Martyrium, except 
that the gospel reading is Lk 19:29-38. The procession then returns to the 
city making its way to the Church by the Probatic Pool, The office is 
repeated, this time with Mk 11:1-10 at its conclusion, The procession with 
Ps.118:26 as antiphon finally returns ad Catholicam.** The eucharist is 
celebrated, At this celebration Mt 211-17, is read. 

‘The typikon describes the offices for the first three davs of Great 
Week in brief fashion. Lucermare takes place at Sion on Monday, at the 
Anastasis on Tuesday and as the Martyrium on Wednesday."*> ‘There is an 
office for the penitenis ad portas ecciesiae at the thicd hour on Thursday 
The same church, the Martyrium, is again the station at the ninth hour, 
‘when the eucharist, now with a ceremony of the washing of the feet 














‘62 GLE2, p.83. The GL almost always refers to the Martyn as the Cathie 
SF GLU2, pp. 8188 
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celebrated. There is no mention of a second eucharist nor of a st 
Sion.16* 

‘After the cucharist a vigil is hold at the Markezeion, (formerly called 
the Eleona) until midnight. At this point, there is a brief service and 
procession to the Jmbomon with yet another service, The procession then 
proceeds down to the Mount of Olives to Gethsemane for another service 
and then to the Church of St. Peter. After another service they process to 
the Church of the Holy Wisdom, where a stational service is performed at 
the traditional site of the Praetorium.'** Thus, the stational disposition of 
the AL has been retained except for the addition of the Hagia Sophia 
station and the last station of the night held at Sion instead of Ad Crucem. 

On Good Friday there is ro mention of the adoration of the wood of 
the Cross, There is a synazis at noon in the Cross atrium with the same 
content as that of the AL, but the readings from the synoptic passion 
farratives have been shortened. The commemoration of Christ's burial 
follows. Tt is not held in the Anastasis but rather in the atrium. Here the 
typikon reads: “And after this they begin to wash the cross, ard when they 
have washed it they kiss it...""'° The adoration of the Cross has thus 
been integrated into the afternoon service, together with the curious 
ceremony of the washing of the Cross — perhaps a throwback to the 
capture of the wood of the Cross during the Persian invasion of 614. 

‘On Holy Saturday the Martyrium is the setting for a morning service 
together with an additional stational service. Vespers is the beginning of 
the great vigil for which the typicon reads: 


‘When the sun has set, they assemble in the holy Anastasis, close the doors, 
prepare three thuribles and make intercessions and prayct.'*” 





‘There follows a three-fold perambulation and censing of the church, a 
blessing of the new candle, of the candles held by all the faithful, the 
‘opening of the doors and procession to the Martyrium, This vigil, like that 
of the AL, contains twelve lessons. Baptisms are, performed while the 
lessons are being read. There is no indication of a second celebration of the 
Bucharist, as there is in Bgeria and the AL. 

‘The eucharistic celebration for the Sunday of the Resurrection is held 
at the Martyrium, Affer this there is a procession to Sion, which seems also 
to be the locus of Lucernare. All other Easter Sunday stations have been 
dropped.®* Stations are provided for the octave as follows: "8° 





‘os GL 12, pp. 9092 

‘ss CE Wit INSON. Jemison Pierine, gareter, “Prastorium,” p68. 
1s GL 12, p 105, The entire Good Friday synax i given from pp. 95-106, 
to? GE 2, p 107 

on GL 12, pp. HELI. 

99 GL E2, pp, L120. 
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Easter Octave ~ Georgian Lectionary 





Sunday in Catholica (Marti) 
Mondey Aonastasis 

Tuesday Sion 

Wednesday Sion 

Thursday 

Friday Golgoiha 

Saiurdey ai 

Sunday in Cathoica @) 


For the first time a Jerusalem typikon notes stations outside of the 
octave and during the Paschal season: Monday, second werk ~ St. John 
Baptist’s; Tuesday ~ Anastasis; Wednesday ~ St. Stephen’s; Saturday 
Probatie Pool, In the third week there is a station at Bethlehem 
commemorating the Holy Innocents; which had been a fixed feast in the 
AL. For the fourth week of Easter the station is: Wednesday ~ Sion: and 
for the 7th week: Friday ~ Golgotha.!7° 

On Pentecost the synaxis is held at the Mertyrium with a stational 
service at the ninth hour “at the place of the Ascension,” which includes 
the office of triple genuflesion closing the Paschal feast. It is followed by a 
final station at the Anastasis.""" 

‘The typikon then returns to the monthly calendar for April, Saints are 
listed for commemoration on almost every day. Few stations are 
mentioned. Among them the Anastasis, Martyrium, and Matheteion 
predominate, One major change from the earlier stational disposition is 
that a synaxis is held at the church of the Kathisma, three miles from 
Bethlekem on 13 August as a dedication feast. On the 15th of the month 
the koimesis of the Virgin is held at the Church of the Dormition, 
constructed by the Emporer Maurice in Gethsemane.’7? Encaenia is 
celebrated at the Anastasis on 13 September. An octave is indicated, but 
there are so many lacunae that it is not possible to discern the content of 
the celebration on 14 September. Only two stations are known: 15 
September ~ Sion; and 16 September — the Nea, as a dedication feast.17? 

‘Thus the GL, which reflects hagiopoiite liturgy between the fifth and 
eighth centuries, indicates 2 considerable change in the stational practice as 











179 GL 12, pp, 120-131 

1 GL 12, pp. 135138 

1? GL M2, 9.2, 

© GL M12, pp. 36-40, There is some confusion here a6 © the nature of this dedication 
feast, For the typikon gives on 20 November: "In Deum amants Jastinani regis adifieio, in 
Det Genetricis ecclesia, dedicato,” p.52. This feast later becomes the popular oriental 
celebration of the Presentation of the Virgin Mary in the Temple The gospel given for the 
latter feast isthe same as that given for 17 September, the ffh day ofthe Encienia octava 
not for 16 September, the Fourth day 
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well as a much more elaborate liturgical calendar. The implications of the 
evolution from the mid-fifth century will be studied in chapter two. 


4, The Anastasis Typikon 


Just as the Armenian and Georgian lectionaries are really typiks, so 
also the Anastasis Typikon is really much more like the Triodion, for it 
coniains readings and hymnody as well as stational and liturgical 
directions 

‘The Anastasis Typikon, a complete order of service for Holy Werk in 
Greek, is coniained in Ms, Hagios Stauros 43, firsi edited by A. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus in 1894.17 This typikon provides the last 
evidence of the liturgical disposition of the hagiopolite stations prior to the 
Crusades. Given the fact that Jerusalem had long been under Muslim 
control, it should come as no surprise that the stational pattern has been 
severely limited. 

The Lucernare for Palm Sunday takes place at the Anastasis as does 
orthros the following morning, Atthe end of orthros there is a procession 
to Golgotha and incensation of the Cross. The procession returns to the 
Anastasis from which a procession begins up the Mount of Olives. to 
Bethany, achough the text indicates that the procession actually forms for 
its descent down the Mount at the Imbomon. This procession winds down 
the mount to the Virgin's church at Gethsemane where there is a stational 
service and proceeds to the Church at the Probatic Pool, From there it 
goes to the Martyrium through the Propylaeum to the East, and finally to 
the Cross atrium (here called the Holy Garden), where the palm branches, 
are strewn and a litany intoned, The eucharistic liturgy of St. James 
follows in the Martyrium. After this there is a procession to the Anastasis, 
brief office and dismissal.” Vespers in the afternoon includes a 
procession (0 Golgotha. 

‘On Monday of Holy Week there is a procession at the end of orthros 
to the Cross atrium, where the whole of St. Matthew's Gospel is read. 
Vespers is held in the Martyriam, followed by a station in the Anastasis 
and the Liturgy of he Presanetified.!7 Tuesday morning the same order is 
followed, but the Gospel of Luke is read. At the ninth hour on Tuesday 
there is a procession to the Matheteion, where there is a statfonal service 





1+ A translation ofthe ful tle wads: “Onler of the holy services ofthe Great Week of 
the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ according (0 the ancient practice of the Jerusalem 
Church, wien takes piace in the Church of the Anastisis.” Many excerps are given in 
‘Thibast, Orde des offers, and VA, Jerusalem. 

8 gnasasis Typiton, pp, 222. Note that this isthe Gist 
of a litany in connection with the Jerusalem stationa series. 

18 Anastite Typiton, p22 





explicit mention in our sources 
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that includes the apocalyptic discourse from Matthew. Vespers is 
celebrated at the Anastasis and again followed by the Liturgy of the 
Presanctified.""” The Monday order holds for Wednesday as well with the 
exception of the reading of Mark's Gospel after orthros.!78 

On Holy Thursday the patriarch and his clergy hold the morning 
service in the Anastasis, but the monks have their service at a monastery 
nearby to Sion (Hagiosionitai). The whole of John’s Gospel is read, The 
typikon indicates that the station for Lucernare may be either the Cross 
atrium or Sion. After Lucernare the consecration of chrism takes place 
either in the Martyrium or at Sion, In any case, if the earlier service has 
been held at Golgotha, the patriarch then proceeds to Sion for the 
Eucharist, while some of the clergy remain at the Martyrium to celebrate 
the Liturgy of St. James.'7® After the patriarch’s supper there takes place 
the washing of the feet in the upper story (liyperdon) of Sion, 

The “Office of the Passion” begins after the footwashing at Sion, 
There is a procession to the foot of the Mt. of Olives to ‘Ayiav 
Tockivnot, a stational service there, and then a procession to. the 
Church of Peter's Repetence followed by a station and procession buck to 
Gethsemane.'* The procession finally returns to the city for a station at 
the Lithostratos at Hagia Sophia. 

‘On Friday morning the assembly gathers at the Cross, specifically at 
the-omphalos in the middle of the atrium, and then goes to the shrine of the 
Cross itself. The patriarch retrieves the wood of the Cross from the Chapel 
zlic Victory behind Golgotha and there is @ procession to the “Holy 
south of the atrium and east of the baptistery. There then takes 
place “the mixture of the holy Ieaven” and an office of twelve tropana 
followed by a procession to the Anastasis and distribution of the leaven, 
The dismissal follows, but the monks vigil in the Anastasis during the 
whole night. The stational service with patriarch in attendance has lasted 
from the third to the ninth hour,"*! 

‘On Holy Saturday morning orshros is held in the Anastasis and at the 
ninth hour Lucerrare begins. In contrast ta the order in the GL. this 
typikon has a three-fold incensation of the entire complex of buildings. 
The holy fire is then retrieved from the edicule of the Resurrection within 
the Anastasis and all process to the Martyrium, Baptisms are provided for 
during the vigil, followed by the eucharist in the Martyrium and a second 




















27 Anastasis Typiton, pp-5), 63 
108 Anasacis Typiton, p75. 8 

1 dnasasis Typikon, 9p. 95, 1B, 

190 Anastants Typ&om, pp. 17-119, I this church be the same us that veered 10 in the 
‘AL as “domus ut Caiaphae fui,” then the processional route is rather cuitous. Perhaps, 
hhowsver, i was the churen calles “the Conversion oF St. Peter” in Gethsemane itself, 

18" Anastasis Typicon, pp. 10-156, 


2 caren ONC 





celebration in the Anastasis.'** Several changes in the Easter vigil should 
be noted: in the development from the Georgian Lectionary to the 
Anastasis Typikon. In the first place vespers and the vigil proper have been 
thoroughly combined with the lamp-lighting coming after the O.T. 
readings. Second, the readings from the O.T. now take place before the 
bishop begins the baptisms. On Faster Sunday morning orthros and the 
cucharist are celebrated in the Anastasis. Vespers are celebrated at Sion."* 
‘The only remaining stational indication for the octave is a procession to 
Sion after orthros on Tuesday morning, presumably for the eucharist.!5* 


‘The stational patiern of the Jerusalem liturgy has now been surveyed 
from the fourth to the tenth centuries. In the next chapter we shall 
interpret the development of this pattern in the urban context. of 
Jerusalem. 


142 On these changes in the Anastasis Typikon, of Brucronténes Laster Vig pp. 37-71 
fora full desertion of the Vigil in the Typikoa, ef Tauaaur, Ordre des offices, pp. 125-127 
"5 Anautasis TypKor, pp. 179-188, 
84 Anastasis Typkon pp. 189, 203. N.B, There is no procession tothe Mount of Olives 
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THE STATIONAL LITURGY OF JERUSALEM 


The topographical and liturgical evidence surveyed in previous 
chapter demonstrates that the Jerusalem liturgy wes a mobile system of 
worship with two main foci: the bishop of the city and the sacred sites of 
Christianity. On the basis of this evidence we now turn to (a) the origins of 
the hagiopolite stational practice and pattern, (b) the evolution of the 
pattem from the fourth to the tenth centuries, and (c) the question of 
“historicization” and the liturgy of Jerusalem, 


A, THE ORIGINS OF TH HAGIOPOLITE STATIONAL PATTERN 


L. Origins 


The first major topographical development of sites for Christian 
worship in Jerusalem took place in the fourth century after the 
Constantinian seitlement. Two figures stand out in this: development: 
Eusebius of Caesarea and Cyril of Jerusalem.! Both bishops helped 10 
create not only an ecclesiastical-topographical arena but also the idea of a 
“Holy Land,” for they were dealing with a situation in Jerusalem and tts 
environs that was heavily aden with symbolic associations to the major 
events in the life of Jesus and the early Chureb, and at the same time a 
relative blank page as far as specific liturgical developments were 
‘concerned. 

However, the sacred topography was. the only cause for the 
evelopment of the hagiopolite stational system of worship, for the seeds 
had already been sown in the public nature of the cult. Christian ekklesia’ 
‘were straining to “go public” even before the middle of the 3rd century 
when Dionysius of Alecandria wrote to Fabius of Antioch that the 





\ Wruxanson, Beri, 12; Ina ater work, Jerusaiem Pilgrims, 1S, Wilkinson stretes 
the importarce of Eusebius’ Ommasticon for pilgrims traveling in Pakstine “Pilgsimage Nas 
ines based not on an endely imaginary topography o€ the Holy Land, but en one which 
began, so Far as we ate able fo je, in a reasonably accurate form, Moreover, the sth 
century topography was not fergotten, and, despite many additions, is largely Followed by. 
pilarims to this day. 
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members of his community had to hide out during the Decian persecution, 
ca, 250,# The aftermath of the persecution was period of relative calm for 
Christians throughout the Eastern part of the Empire, Eusel that 
they took advantage of this relative freedom prior to the Diocletian 
persecution 





But how can anyone deserite those vast assemblies, and the multitudes that 
crowded together in every city, and the famous gatherings in the houses of 
prayer; on whese ascount not being satisfied with the ancient buildings they 
erected from the foundation large churches inal the cities.” 


‘The large humbers of Christians throughout the empire and even 
within the army vitiates the idea of a small huddled and fearful group of 
Christians prior to the Constantinian liberation. Even so it is not possible 
to discover precisely how vast the asemblies were or how large the 
churches, At the end of the third century. however, we know that 
Diocletian was disturbed by the sight of a Christian basilica near the 
imperial palace at Nicomedia.* Eusebius, who had every reason to 
exaggerate the situation under Constantine, gives the lie to the perception 
of Christianity as a “catacomb celigion” prior to the fourth century. At the 
same time the final relaxation of persecution did cause great exuberance. 
Eusebius describes great crowds processing through highways and market 
places “praising God with hymns and psulms."* The relaxation of 
persecution meant that Christians were free to take to the streets, and after 
the first decade of the fourth entury such public manifestations were 
permanently legitimized. 

‘Some of the character of this publicity and enthusiasm is manifested in 
Eusebius’ panegyric at the dedication of the basilica at Tyre in 315 at the 
very end of the persecutions in the East. Eusebius calls this church “the new 
city of God," ® a magnificent temple of the highest God, corresponding to 
the pattern of the greater as a visible to the invisible.”"” He makes much of 
the lofty: vestibule and grand entrances, especially of the royal door in the 
center of the nave facing cast. Though protected by a precinct wall, the 
building was accessible to sight and to entering by way of procession. 





2 Euseanis, HE VI 41:8. “And there was no street, par public road. nor lane open t0 us 
hy night of day. for always and everywhere all of them ered out that if anyone would net 
repeat their impious words, he should immediately be dragged away and burned.” It seems 
likey thoi ienysivs i reterring 40 the fact that Christians had been able prviously ts» 
puble" ee how would they be recognizable? 





2 HE VII Es 
© Lactasnius, De Moribus persesutoran 12; (ANF VIL, p 305: (SC 39, 9.9, 
* HEX: ba 





HE X: 47 Duchess, Cleistian Warship. p.400 marks this as the beginsing of che 
Shift from the concept domus eelesiae to damus Dei 
TEX: #36 
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Therefore: some twenty years prior to the dedication of the major 
Constantinian basilicas there was an intense desire to “show Christianity 
off”. What changed in the intervening years was that this religion’s glory 
was now part of the emperor's personal triumph, The public nature of the 
Christian cuk mow needed an effective means of organizing public 
worship.® The first order of business was to overpower non-Christian 
forms of worship, Wilkinson describes this process: 


{In supplanting the cults which preseded them, the Christians saw themselves 
as a triumphant army overpowering the idols of paganism, but by the very 
Form of their victory they were adopting the idiom of those they had 
conquered. 


It is difficult to see how it could have been any other way. ‘To imagine 
that such a large-scale religious manifestation would not beeome part and 
parcel of the social order at this time, or that it would fail to remain so as 
ong as the imperial mythos was sustained, would be totally anachronistic. 
In the transformation from being a threat to the public order to being its 
legitimator, Christianity was destined to perform a function similar to that 
of the pagan civil religious establishment it replaced. Therelore, the grove 
of Thammuz and the Temple of Venus, both built to wipe away Christian 
veneration in the first place, were destroyed to make way for the basilica at 
Bethlehem and tre Golgotha complex."? Once there were a aumber of 
buildings to signify the Christian ascendency it was possible to organize a 
system of worship on a civic scale to enhance further the religion’s 
visibility and importance. The yearning for such visibility was not new, but 
its organization was. 

There seem to have been three guiding principles around the 
organization of stational worship at Jerusalem: the daily/weekiy cycle of 
services, the initiatory polity of the community, and the combination of 
space and time in the celebration of certain feasts. One cannot be certain 
that it was Cyril himself who was responsible for this organization in the 
course of his long and stormy episcopate (348-387). However, the stational 
system does seem to have been very well developed by the time he died 














* Thisemphasis on the public nature of the Christan cult originating in the 3rd ané ot 
ony the 4th century may seem awkward because of the constant emphasis on the dsepina 
arcani to be found in many authors I do not meen to argue that such a discipline did not 
‘ext. Certainly the elaborsieness of rites of ination bars that corchusion. However, al could 
fot be secret in a religious movement Usit sought comierts Therefor, the displina arcan) 
and the pubicity ofthe Christian cult stood in tension 

* Wrexinson, Jeruslem Pilgrens, p. 4. This adaption of the pagan idiom: willbe ach 
ven more clearly in discussion of the Roman staional hurgy (chapter fous) and of fiurg.cal 
processions (chapter sven) 

0 Eusteius, VC MI: 264; of, also Jenowe, Ep. 58 (CSEL $4, p $32) 
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Let us consider. then, each of the guiding principles in the early 
development of stational worship in turn. First with regard to. the 
daily/weekly cycle of liturgical services, we find considerable processional 
movement at the end of Lucerrare as described by Egeria, This is not 
indicated in any previous piece of evidence. However, Cyri’s catechetical 
lectures '! do show a sersitivity to the significance of employing different 
sites. The pre-baptismal candidates hear the lectures in the Martyrium,?? 
whereas the neophytes will hear the mystagogical lectures in the Anastasis 
rotunda.!8 In addition to referring to the Martyrium (“this Holy 
Golgotha”) and to the Anastasis, Cyril also mentions Sion, where the Holy 
Spirit descended upon the apostles, and the Mt. of Olives (as the place of 
the astension).!* By mid-century, then, there was a conscious awareness of 
these sites for piely if not for liturgy. But hokding the former lectures in the 
Martyrium and the latter in the Anastasis does show some desire to use the 
places to their best dramatic advantage. 

The connectidn of Sion with the stational fast days of Wednesday and 
Friday in Egeria caises the possibility thet moving to and from Sion was a 
long-standing practice, sinee Sion. was most probably the Christian center 
of the city prior to the dedication of the Golgotha buildings in 336. 
Moreover, with regard to candidates for baptism, entrance into the 
Anastasis may well have provided an clement of mystery and importance 



















1 By catechetical lestures is meant the series of nineteen presinitistory lectures that 
Cyril delivered ca. 350. There is anotier series of post-baptsinal lectures (mystagogy) 
commonly attributed to Cyril. but whick W. SWAANS “A propos des ‘Cutéchises 
Mystagogiques’ attribuées a 8. Cyrille de Jérusaiem,” Le Musion $5 (1042), pp. -43 has 
argued ought more properly be attibuted to Cyri'ssucceseor; John (386-417) CF. Teusen, 
Cyril pp. 3643. Tees argues that Maximus, Cyeil's predecessor was at edds ith him and 
Ucrefore would not have deputed his to deliver the ealecheteal letures, And s0 Cyril 
himself would have had to be bishop when they were given, hence date after 49. The best 
and. most recent summary of the stans questions, especially of the authorship of the 
mystagogical eatecheses, i given in PIEDAGNCL, Cyrille pp. 18-4). Cxoss, St Cyril provides 
an ET, The ET employed here for the eatecheses before bapism is that of Telfer with the 
exception of cerain passages that are omitted in his edition. In those cases NPV, 2nd 
series, Vol. VIL, NY, 1893 will be cited 

* Cyt, Protostcchouis 414 (PG 33:34) Cat U1 (PG 33372), 4:0 (PC 33468,472), 
1019 (PG 33.68%), 124 (PG 13-795), 27-23. 26, 28, *9 (PG 32800, $05, $19), 1414 PG 
33844) (here he refers to “Ihis holy church of the Resurrection” whish in the context refers 
to the Martyr, Tere seems no! to have been a fixed terminology for the buildings in 
mid-dth contury,), 1422 (PG 38: 851; where he mentions that the cave of the Resureeciion 
vas yet to be seen by'the phorizomenoi. Whether this means the inside of the rotunda itsel oF 
the insie of the tomb is not cea). 

1S Cyt, Cat. 18:13 (PG 331022), “And afier Exsters holy day of salvation, ye sll 
‘come on each successive day, begining from the second day of the week, after the assembly 
{symasis) ints the Holy Place ofthe Resurrection, and Ure, PGod peri, ye stall hear olher 
lectures” (PNB) 

"Cyn, Ca. Ibs (PG 33:924); 1938 (NPNE) (PG 33: 1012); Car. 1423 (NPY) PG 
33856) 
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to this holy site singe it seems that in Cyril, they had not yet entered the 
building,?* 

‘The third guiding principle, the relation of space and time in the 
celebration of important Christian feasts, is unique to Jerusalem. The 
elaborate organization that E esses. could not have developed 
overnight, but it is impossible to pinpoint exactly when this coordination 
of space and time first took place, What is important to note is that the 
sacred topography was by no means ihe only. guiding. principle in the 
development of siational practice in Jerusalem. Just as influential was the 
now public nature of the ecclesia and its means of incorporating new 
members,!® 





2. The Process of Historicization: Egeria and the 40th Day After Easter. 


Considerable organization of a stational pattern is evident in Egeria’s 
diary, Wednesdays and Fridays are marked by stational synaxes at Sion, 
there is much mobility ai the end of Lucernare, special feasis are observed 
at different churches, and the round of services during Holy Week is 
observed according to day and place. Before interpreting the pattern she 
describes, however, it will be useful to consider two aspects of the 
Jerusalen: stational patiern which do not correspond precisely to an 
historicized picture. 

‘The first example is the unfolding of the commemorative services on 
Thursday evening and Friday morning of Holy Week. As we have seen, 
second eucharistic celebration follows immediately upon the first. This 
second eucharist takes place in the chapel Past Crucem, but seems in no 
way related to the Last Supper. If fact, Egeria makes no references to the 
Last Supper at all on Holy Thursday. Some thirty. years later the AL. 
reports a commemorative observance of the Last Supper with a second 
euchsrist celebrated at Sion, employing appropriate readings.‘ Before the 
end of the fourth century no effort had been made to pinpoint the site of 
the Last Supper or to integrate it into the Jerusalem liturgy. Rather, the 
Holy Sepulchre complex served as the locus of celebration for the 
beginning of the Pascha as a whole, And so the whole celebration formed a 








15 They would first enter immediately after thele baptism as in in, 38: 

6 Hence Lecienco is meorrect in his aticle, "Jerusalem, La liturgie col, 2377, when 
hhc claims "La ltuesi hiesosoiymitaine ait pardessus tout topographique, au point quelle 
semble Gre parfois un dreme et action.” Even ifthis state of alfa is characteristic of the 
lover eager of liturgical development, this cannot aleguately expiin the origins of the 
stational practice. 

VT Jer. dim. 121 (PO 36), p.269. Efforts to show that the oxo evetaritic 
calebrstions in Egeria are’ meant to reveal “Yunsité de Foblation propitiatoire de 
‘Suuveur” as in Thpatr, Ordre des offices, p27 are the products more cf wishful thinking 
than of analysis of the text 
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sort of inclusio beginning and ending at this complex.?® The motivation 
hore was just as ceelesial as it is historical, 

The second non-historicized aspect of the Great Week services is the 
procession down the Mt. of Olives during the early morning hours of 
Good Friday. This procession did not aitempt an historical mimesis of the 
early morning hours of Good Friday. This procession did not attempt an 
historical mimesis of the Passion, with detours to Cziaphas’ or Pilate’s, but 
rather came straight down the main E-W road to Golgotha. On this basis, 
Twould argue that the procession itself was as important 2s the historical 
features of its stations, though the historical character of the service as a 
whole cannot be denied. 

‘The major witness that historicization was by no means complete at 
the end of the fourth century is Egeria’s description of a stational 
celebration at Bethlehem of the fortieth day after the Pascha: a Thursday. 
‘The whole paragraph merits citation: 











“But on the forieth day after Easter, a Thursday, that is actually on the 
Wednesday everyone goes to Bethichem after the sixth hour to celebrate the 
vigil. The vigil is observed in the Bethlehem, in which church the Lord was 
bora, On the next day, that is the fortieth day, Thursday, the eucharit is 
celebrated according to custom, so that the presbyters ind bishop may 
preach appropriately to the day and place. Afterwards, in the evening, 
everyone goes buck to Jerusalem"! 


Here we find a liturgical celebration comprising a vigil and a morning 
eucharist with extended preaching, just as on Sundays in the Mart; 
took place in the basilica at Bethlehem on the fortieth day after Easter 
Sunday, Needless to say the celebration must have been important since 
bishop, clergy and people all go out to Bethichem some cight km. away 
from the city, 

‘There are several complications arising from Egeria’s description. The 
first is that the forticth day after Easter corresponds to the date of the 
ascension in the Lucan chronology. Secondly, one would expect 
celebration of that event to take place at the Imbomon on the Mt. of 
Olives. Thirdly, Egeria claims that ihe preaching was appropriate die! et 
loco, but what would Bethlehem have to do with Christ's ascension? And 











"Now this is where “uricity” of the celebration might te found, not x0 much in 
concept but ithe physical unity ofthe cult manifesied by those central buidings. Ne one has 
‘ye satisfactoily explained why there were to successive evcharsts on this di, 

° in, Ee. 42. “Die autem quadragesimarum post paschs, id est cuints feria, pridie 
‘omies post seta, i eat quarta feria in Bethlehem vadunt proptcr Vigliaseelebraias, Fiunt 
autem vigline m eecesa in Bethlchem, in que ecclesia satus est Dominus. Alia die autem, id 
81 quinta feria quadragesmarim, celebratur miss4 ordine suo, ut et presbyter et episcepus 
prucdicent dicenies apte diet loco: et post modum sera revertuntur unusquiscue. 
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fourthly she also mentions that the ascension is commemorated in 
Jerusalem at the Imbomon on the afternoon of Pentecost.7° 

‘These difficulties have inspired several theories, For example, J.G. 
Davies opposes Dekkers’ solution of dating Egeria’s diary to 417 when 
there seems to have been a feast at Bethlehem of the Holy Innocents on the 
fortieth day after Pascha. But we have seen above that this is already thirty 
years too late. The possibility that the ascension and Pentecost would be 
celebrated on the same day is discounted by Davies on account of the 
elaborate nature (and historical features) of Egeria’s calendar.’! But this 
begs the question, for it is the extent of that historicization which is at 
issue. Davies then has to deny that Egeria is describing affairs accurately 
when she says thet the preaching corresponded to day and place, which he 
does by arguing that this is a stock phrase for her. Moreover, since there 
was no church at the Imbomon at. Egeria’s time, it may have been 
necessary to transfer the celebration of the ascension to another church 
‘And since:so many early writers link the incarnation and ascension (€.g. 
Justin Martyr, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzus), a fitting locus would be 
Bethlehem. Thus the celebration in Bethlehem would be prompted by a 
primitive theological linking of the two evenis.2 

Wilkinson follows the main lines of Davies’ argument, adding that the 
Jerusalem church celebrated the ascension at Bethlehem with an 
additional station during the liturgical year? Pétré and D. Baldi agree, 
especially on the basis of the patristic theological evidence of linking the 
events* 

This solution is an awkward one, for it cannot explain the fact that 
Egeria already mentions a commemoration of the ascension on Pentecost. 
Is it possible that the Jerusalem church went out to Bethlehem for a 
different celebration? I find this solution entirely feasible. It was Bludau 
who suggested that this was the time of year for Adonis (Thammuz) 





29 Tn. Eg. 43:5: “Legitu etiam et ile Locus de evangelio whi dict de aseensu Domini 
legitur et denue de actus spostelorun, ubi-dicit de aseensn Domini in ces post 
resurrecionem.” For the eirly history of the relation between aicension and Peatesost, cf. 
Kuerseowiat, "Himmelfabrt urd Pfingslen,” also Cant, Povtecive, gp. 127-14, 185-189, 

2 Davies, “Peregrinatio” p.94: cf, chapter ore, note 7S 

% thid, p98: "40 the Caristians of the fourth century and before the celebration oF 
that festival at Bethlehem. the seene of the Incamation, would oecasion no surprise and 
would te regarded as most iting 

2) Witkinson, Aeeria, p78. If this were the ease, however, and there was as vet 20 
spocial church atthe Inbomon (a proposition with whieh I agre) then the Eleona could just 
ss well kave boon used om the forticth day. Alo the Lazarium could easly have boon tepid 
as station during the Easter cetave to make way for using the chursh at Bethlehem for 

2% Peraé, Exérie, p. 66-67. Par of ber reasoning comes from Eusebius’ mentioning the 
basilica at Bethlehem and leona side by side in Constantine s buiding program (VC ILs1) 
Ths argumeat is aot convincing CC. BALD}, “Lezioni serittuistiche™ p. 212. 
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festival, and that replacing that festival may have been a polemical move. 
He proposes that the replacement might be the Holy Innocents.** 
Moreover, Kretschmar insists that much of the Jerusalem calendar did not 
originate in that city, and, as ascension was one of the imports, it was 
celebrated unitively with Pentecost ** 

Recently P, Devos has confirmed the old hypothesis of F, Cabrol that 
the fortieth day afier Easter cannot be an ascension feast in Bgeria.?” In 
conjunction with his earlier effort at dating, Devos notes that in the year 
Egeria would have been in Jerusalem (383), the fortieth day would be 18 
May. This is the date manuscript P gives for the feast of the Holy 
Innocents. Then both the commemoration at the Imbomon on Pentecost 
and the apt preaching at Bethlehem on the fortieth day would make sense. 
1 suggest that the difficulty of this passage most probably stems from 
Egeria's confusion of a feast dated to the yearly calendar (the Holy 
Innocents) with a date related 10 the Easter Cycle. [nother words, she 
should have dated the Bethlehem observance to a day of the month rather 
than in relation to Easter 

The process of historicization was not complete by the time of 
Bgeria’s diary, and it was not the only factor germane to the development 
of the Jerusalem stational pattern. Many authors have too quickly 
accepted historicization as the unique motive in the development of 
Jerusalem's worship 


3. The Jerusalem Catecheses and the Stations 


The duration of Lent as described by Egeria is another controverted 
subject.#* When combined with the practice of catechetical instruction by 
the bishop or his deputy, the picture becomes even more complex. An 
attempt to discuss the catecheses with an eye to stational practice may 
throw light on both subjects. 

Egoria says that Lent lasted for cight weeks including Great Week. 
‘This adds up to forty fast days, when Sundays and all but Great Saturday 





2 Buupau, Pilgertese, pp. 155-156. In general, Bludau's ig the most thorough of the 
commentaries, especially with regard ‘0 providing mymerous citations from early Christian 
Tnessture, But Finally Bladau agrees with the consensus opinion that it ikely that thi is an 
ascension feast, p. 162 

10 Karten, “Frihe Geschichte” pp 3637, Kretschmar puts the earliest 
celebration of the ascension as a separate feast back to 480. This is inaccurate in view of 
Runours discovery of vod. Jer. Arm. 121, Which Fills manuseript P's acura here and shows 
thatthe fest was celebrated as early as 417. CI Came, Ponecite, pp. 185-189. 

+ Devos, “Egerie Bethlehem” pp. 103-105. The entire Mrs. par of the article is & 
useful review ofthe literature on this subject: ef: Casot, Etude, pp, 122-123 

25° CE WILKINSON, Feria, pp, 278-280, for a convenient review of the dilficulies and the 
theories proposed to solve them 
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are omitted from the discipline (27:1), Cyril of Jerusalem gives n0 
indication on the duration of Lent but infers that the 14th lecture is on a 
Monday and hints that the 6-8:h and 10-(2th lectures were given on 
consecative days.’ Telfer contends that there was no Great Week as such 
when Cynil first delivered the catecheses.*° The Armenian Lectionary 
provides a six week Lent, not including Great Week and notes the readings 
for nineteen catecheses.*! So, in the space of some seventy years there 
seems to have been considerable fluidity in the duration of Lent. None of 
the sources provides a means of differentiating the fasting discipline of the 
whole church and the special preparation of the baptismal candidates (p- 
hotizomenci). 

According to Egeria thers is a good deal of stational activity in Lent, 
Wednesdays and Fridays are celebrated by an assembly at Sion, just as 
during the rest of the year, except that no eucharist is celebrated at these 
ninth hour synaxes (27:6). (The AL indicates that three OT lessons are 
read during these services). Bgeria then comments that bishop and people 
process to the Anastasis for Lucernare after the esembly at Sion. On 
Fridays a vigil is held-at the Anastasis, the only exception being Friday of 
the seventh week when the vigil is held at Sion (29:2), The retention of Sion 
as an important station for Lent was probably a sign of its venerability for 
the Jerusalem community.?? 

‘As far as the catesheses are conosened, Bgeria says that they begin en 
Monday, the second day of Lent, and are held in the Martyrium (45:1-2). 
Cyril also indicated that the catecheses were given there. In addition Egeria 
claims that catechetical instruction and exorcism were both given daily for 
three hours, at least when there was « dismissal from the Anastasis in the 
‘mornings (46:1-4). This would seem to exclude Sunday from the scheme of 
lectures. The Lenten services of “terce” at the Anastasis provides a closure 
for the instruction. ‘The redditio symboli took place at the end of the 
seventh week, i.e. just prior 1o Great Week. Egeria also claims that the 
mystagogical catecheses were delivered each day during the octave of the 
Pascha in the Anastasis rotunda (47:1-2) 

The problem arises when one realizes that Cyril provides only eighteen 
catecheses plus a protocatechesis, The last lecture in the manuscripts may 








A least this is the interpretation of TELFER, Cyr p95 

#8 Tevre, Cyril, p.30: “When Cyl first lectured, there was the forty-day fast and 
Easter, hut no Holy Week or Good Pray: Bishop and prope did not go together from hcly 
plac: to holy place, gccarding tothe subject of the day's commemoratiog.” Telfer may well 
corret with fegard to the existence of Holy Weck in the mid-ith century. However, wid 
regard to the existence of stational processions, he argues from silence 

31 der, Arms. [21 (20-38), pp: 2387. 

8 Thus we have a conlirmation of BkuMstARK's law thet the more solemn oelebrations 
fetain the most ancient liturgical features, cf, "Das Gesete der Erlaltung des Allen in 
Fitmpiseh hochwentiger Zeit.” JL 7 (1927, pp 12% idem. Comparative Liver. pp. 77-30. 
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well be two lectures collapsed into one. At any rate, this means that 
lecture, were not delivered every day of Lent, a.350.?* Moreover, the 
mystagogical lectures that have Come down from Cyri) number only five, 
while both he and Egeria infer that they were given every day of the 
octave.** The AL provides reading for only four lectures. An investigation 
‘of when the lectures. were actually given may throw some light on the 
tational system and its influence. 

‘As was mentioned above, Cyril's 14th catechesis was delivered on a 
Monday, since he refers to the previous day’s synanis in the Martyrium.?* 
‘One cannot make a hard and fast case that the 6-8:h and 10-12th lectures 
were given on consecutive days. since what can be translated as 
“yesterday's lecture” from the Greek can also mean “the previous lecture” 
— a common enough practice in classroom rhetoric. If one supposes. a 
six-week Lent for Cyril, including the Great Week.?® one.then asks when 
the eighteen or nineteen lectures might have been given during that period. 
For this the only helpful guide is the AL, which witnesses a state of affairs 
some seventy years later, Egeria is problematic here since her eight-week 
Lent has no paralle! in the Jerusalem sourves.’7 A six-week Lent ending 
prior to Great Week (the form it takes in the AL) is a much more 
reasonable parallel to Cyril 

‘The AL does provide stations for fifteen days during Lent.* With the 
adition of six Sundays, when regular synaxes were held, one comes up with 
twenty-one days that are covered by some kind of liturgical assembly, over 
and above the regular daily services. This leaves nineteen days left over: i.e, 
the number of catecheticel lectures given in the AL which can be 
extrapolated from Cyril's lecture. Is it unreasonable to suppose that the 
‘eatecheses to the photizomenoi were delivered on non-stational days 
precisely because there was no extended synaxis on those days? This would 
also fit the fact that Cyri’s [4th lecture was delivered on Monday since the 
catechetical days would, be: Ist Week: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 











© TeirER, Cyril, pp.3436 attempts to solve the problem by suggesting shat since 
several different language groups ceded vo hear the lestures that they were given on alterante 
‘days in Greek and Syriac. But Egoria claims explicitly thatthe lectures were given only in 
‘Greek and that there were translators Toe those who cDUIG ot comprehend tna language 

3° Cyn, Car 18:33 (PG 33;1056): lin, By. 47-1 

5! Cynit, Cat. 18:26 (NPNF) (PG 33: 1044-1045), 

> Cit himself des not refer to the diration of Len in mid-fourth century Jerussiem 
“There is a hint in Eusebus that it lasted sin weeks, os it did in Alexandeia athe ime, ct 
Waexosson, geri, p27 

2 This anomaly in addition 10 some confusion about the content of these catecheses 
may’ ead one To suspect that the Lenten course whieh Egeria witnessed was un experiment 
that did not Jas, CLLA.A. Sriswenson, "The Lenten Catectetica Sylabus in Fourthcentury 
Serusslem,” TS 15 (1954), pp. 103-166. 

3 Jer. Arm. 121 (PO 38). pp. 239-55. 
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Saturday; 2nd Week: Saturday; 3rd Week: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday; 4th Week: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday; sth Week: 
Monday. Tuesday, Thursday. Saturday; and 6th Week: Monday and 
Tuesday.2° 

Given this connection between stational and catechetical days during 
Lent, let us consider the postbaptismal eatecheses. Both Cyril and Egeria 
‘mention that these lectures were given daily.*? They also mention that they 
took place in the Anastasis. However, the series of lectures attributed to 
Cyril (or perhaps his successor, John, but at any rate much later then 350) 
there are only five lectures.*? The early manuscripts of the AL provide for 
only four lectures.#? Both of these latter sources indicate the Anastasis as the 
place where the mystagogical lectures are given. Renoux attributes the drop 
from five to four lectures to the changing stational pattern of the Paschal 
octave. Egeria (392) mentions stations for five days on which the lectures 
could conveniently be given in the Anastasis (Martyrium: Monday, Tuescay 
and Sunday; Anastasis: Thursday: Ad Crucem: Saturday). By the time of the 
AL, however, the Tuesday station at the Martyrium has been shifted to St. 
‘Stephen's at the Sion diakonikon,*? and so there are four days when the 
lectures might reasonably be given in the Anastasis #4 

Given the relation between stations and lectures during the octave of 
the Pascha, it seems logical to suggest that a similar balance must have held 
for the catecheses during Lent. In this ease there was early on close 
relation between the ecclesial needs of the community and the evolution of 
the stations, Ii seems that a desire to hold stations in every important spot 
was beginning to win out in the beginning of the fifth century when one of 
the mystagogical catecheses was dropped. Note howe\er that the mystazoey 
‘was influential enough that two stations used during the octave of Epiphany 
(namely the Lazarium and Bethichem) were never adopted during Easier 
Octave. The origins of the stational system in Jerusalem are therefore 
connected with ecclesial needs as well as a process of historicizing the liturgy. 














88 RENOUN, Jer: drm. 121 (PO 36), 9p. 232-330, is ineerreet in his enumeration for he 
‘omits Saturday of the 2nd week, He tskes no position ae to when the catecheses wore 
Uelivered, fv He misses te eonecten beween the scheme ad Carts mention that the Hh 
lecture on 8 Monday. Batbi, “Lezioni Sevittriscle” p. (88 attempts to assign the days, 
Dut his scheme forces bim to put the last lecture on the moening of Great Seturday, well oer 
a week sfter the 18th, He caims thatthe eatecheses were delivered on Monday. Tuesday and 
‘Thorsday ofl six weeks, and the last on Great Saturday. ‘Thus he misses the conection with 
the stational system 

# Cyn, Cot, 1833; lin, Be. 471-2 

CE Coss 51. Coil pp. 53.86 

#2 Jer, drm, 121 PO 36), pp. 320-331 

8 der drm. 121 PO 36), 7.315 

“6 Of, RENOUX, “Catéchises”: “Te nombre de quatre eatéehéses mystagogiaues conserve 
dans le Lecrionnare wna semble dore dependant de V organisation staiontales il n'y & 

au cours de a serine pascle, que guste stations dans es Selisea du Celvaire.”p. 356 
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B, THE EvOLUTION OF THE PaTTERN AND TTS MEANING 


‘At this point it is opportune to analyze the evolution of the stational 
character of the Jerusalem system of worship as @ whole, @ development 
which will be treated in three stages. 


1, From Egeria to the Armenian Lectionary 


The liturgical data provided by Egeria must be considered carefully 
in contrast with the AL. Since she does not pretend to give a complete 
liturgical calendar for Jerusalem but only describes major feasts, one 
canrot tell how many individual saints were honored by the Christian 
community in Jerusalem in the late fourth century. On this level, that of 
4 more complete senctoral calendar, we must overlook differences with 
the AL. 

Differences that clearly show an evolution from the practice in 
Egeria’s time to thet of the early fifth century will be divided into those 
that fall within the calendar year and those which deal specifically with 
Greet Week. In the former category the most obvious change has to do 
with the celebration of octaves. A new station, the Martyrium of St 
Stephen (= Diakonikon of Sion), has beea added in the AL. The 
enshrining of the bones of the city’s most famous martyr was evidently 
considered important enough tp induce a change in the staticnal pattern, 
St. Stephen’s replaces the Martyrium of Golgotha on the second day of 
Epiphany and on Easter Tuesday. This latter change, as was argued above, 
prompted the dropping of one of the mystegogical lectures. 

‘Not only is a new station introduced, but there is also a change in the 
order of stations during both octaves. In Egeria after three days at the 
Martyrium it is as if a grand circuit were being made around the city by 
going from Eleona to the Lazarium to Sion and finally back to the 
Anastasis and Ad Crucem atrium daring the Epiphany octave. This logical 
circuit is Jost in the AL which goes from the Martyrium to St. Stephen’s 
and then back to the Martyrium and then to Sion, Eleona, the Lazarium, 
‘Ad Crucem and the Anastasis. In both casts, however, the system is 
constructed such that the comniunity goes out of the city walls to celebrate 
in the middle of the octave. The Easter octave manifosts the same 
differences, except that here the AL seems to kave the more logical citcuit 
of the city going from the Mariyrium to St, Stephen’s to Sion, Eleons, Ad 
Crucem, Anastasis and finally back 10 the Martyrium, Note that both 
Egeria and the AL assign the Sion to a traditional stational day for that 
place; ie. either Wednesday or Friday. Both schemes also omit the 
Lavarium and the Bethlehem basilica. They were probably considered too 
far away for use during this octave, and as we have mentioned above, 
stations at such a distance did not suit the needs of the Paschal mystagogy. 
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Moreover, the Lazarium had been used hardly more than a week before on 
“Lazarus Saturday”. 

‘Apart from the relatively minor reversal of the Martyrium and the 
Anastasis as stations on 2 February (Hypapante) and the first day of 
Encaeaia there atc two other important developments outside of Holy 
Week. The first is that the Encaenia octave seems to have disappeared 
in the AL. This is significant for the feast was an important pilgrim 
drawing-card for Egeria. Unfortunately we do not know the full 
disposition of the octave in her time since the manuscript breaks off 
after the third day. When one connects this with the second 
development, the shortening of services on the afternoon of Pentecost 
Sunday. there seems to be # movement toward economization of time 
from one stational disposition io the other. This is not entirely clear, 
however, since the AL replaces Egeria’s elaborate tour of the city 
through all of its important shrines with the rather laconic description 
of the afternoon station at the Imbomon: “And after the Gospel one 
makes the genuflection. This canon is done three times. And in all of the 
holy places the same.""*! Thus, the compilers of the AL did not see the 
need to outline precisely the path ofa procession which had involved so 
many people in Egeria’s description, 

Signs of an evolving pattern are even more striking during Holy 
Week. The Palm Sunday afternoon service is shortened by two hours 
between Egeria and the AL. On Monday and Wednesday the AL has 
an afternoon service in the Martyrium at the tenth hour, and similar 
service on Tuesday afternoon at Fleona. This arrangement replaces 
Egeria’s description of services from Monday through Wednesday at 
the Martyrium at the ninth hour preceding Lucernare. Her service at 
the Eleona is on Tuesday evening and is additional to the afternoon 
service. Thus it seems that the AL has telescoped a number of Egeria’s 
services. 

‘On Thursday of Great Week Egeria describes a double eucharistic 
celebration, first in the Martyrium and then in the Post Crucem chapel 
The AL shifts the second celebration to the Ad Crucem atrium and adds a 
procession and brief reading service, whose readings commemorate the 
institution of the eucharist, at Sion. Two developments are noteworthy 
here. The first is that the second eucharist has been shifted to a larger 
spice, the atrium, ‘The second is that there is a greater emphasis on the 
historical institution of the eucharist by placing a commemorative service 
at Sion. The insertion of the extra procession to Sion in the AL is probably 
the reason that the first eucharist begins at the seventh hour here while iis 
an hour later in Ege! 


























$5 Jer, Som 121 (PO 36), 343, 


9% ‘cHAPTER TWO. 


Perhaps the most significant of all developments between the two 
sources is found in the procession down the Mount of Olives in the early 
‘morning hours of Good Friday. Whereas the procession moves from the 
ecclesia elegans and Gethsemane directly to the Ad Crucem atrium in 
Egeria, the AL describes a procesion from the “Place of the Disciples” 
(the ecclesia elegans)*® and Gethsemane to the “Court of the High 
t, where Peter repented”. This addition comprises not only another 
gospel account (Matthew 26: 57-75) but also a considerable detour to the 
Sion area of the city, after which the procession returns to the Ad Crucem 
forecourt for the reading of John 18:27 - 19:16 and the dismissal. The 
description found in the AL is clearly an historicization; ‘e., an attempt 
to imitate more accurately the actual story of Jesus’ arrest and trial. On 
Good Friday morning the adoration of the wood of the Cross has been 
shifted in the AL from the Post Crucem chapel to the Ad Crucem ttrium, 
but for the rest both sources describe parallel services. 

And so, the major developments in the stational system from Egeria 
to the AL involve: the addition of a new station in the Epiphany and 
Easter octaves, shifting the order of stations, a certain cconomizing in 
stations that have less historical significance, the loss of the Past Crucem 
chapel as a station, the historicization of the processional route on the 
morning of Good Friday, the addition of @ stational service at Sion on 
Holy Thursday, and the possible loss of the Encaenia octave. 





2. Between the Two Manuscripts of the Armenian Lectionary 


Tracing the second stage of the development of stational liturgy in 
Jerusalem involves a comparison of the yo earliest manuscripts of the AL, 
Jand P. Although both manuscripts are based on the same liturgical 
sequence, they contain some important differences, for example the 
dropping of the lectio continua for more discrete and historically 
appropriate pericopes.*7 However, outside of Great Week most of the 
differences are relatively minor. For example, P lacks J’s stational notice at 
the Martyrium of Stephen on 9 March. It omits the procession to Sion in 
the afternoon of the octave Sunday of the Pascha. P gives 18 May as the 
dite of the Holy Innocents instead of 9 May, and 24 August for Thomas 
the Apostle in place of J's “Thomas and others” on 23 August. Finally P 
represents a development in the idea of the commemoration of 25 
December in that it switches J's Jacob (the patriarch) and David to David 
and James (the apostle) and does not mention, as J does, that the Nativity 
is celebrated in other cities on this day. 


*# Pace ReNOUX, Jer. Arm. 121 (PO 36), p.275n, “Il Sagit tis probatlement de la 
crypts stuee sous la choeur de ia basigue de 'Elzona 
© Jer. Arm 121 (PO 35), pp. 16218. 
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Far more important are the divergences between the two lectionaries 
during Great Week. On Palm Sunday P abbreviates the afternoon service 
by an hour. On Tuesday the afternoon service at the Mount of Olives has 
dropped out. In the procession of the early morning hours of Good Friday 
instead of proceeding to. the “Court of the High Priest”, Phas. the 
congregation go from Gethsemane to the Ad Crucem atrium and then to 
Pilate's;ie., “The Palace of the Judge,” located near the Southwest correr 
of the Temple platform, and finally to the Ad Crucem court. In each case 
the historically appropriate gospel has been read with no attention to lectio 
continua as in J. The building of a church on the traditional site of Pilate’s 
Praetorium probably occasioned a change in the stational disposition from 
the Court of the High Priest, where there was no church at the time of J 
Here we should note is the movement toward greater historical accuracy in 
the unfolding of Great Week services, abetted no doubt by the 
construction of new shrines, Given this tendency, P's omission of a 
mention of the Anastasis as the place where the gospel about Cheist’s 
burial is read on Friday afternoon is probably a scribal omission 

P's description of the order for the Paschal vigil on Saturday night 
represents another evolution of the Jerusalem services. Here the 
lamp-lighting is performed in the Anastasis instead of the Martyrium 
where three lamps ate lit by the bishop instead of one. The best 
explanation of these changes seems: a) a move toward emphasizing the 
symbolism of three days in the tomb by the initial fighting three lamps and 
b) a stronger emphasis on the actual spot of the Resurrection by placing 
the lighting of the lampy inthe Anastasis instead of the Martyriam where 
the major part of Lucernare and the vigil are held.** Moreover, P is 
puzzling in that it reports a great number of deacons accompanying the 
bishop at the end of the vigil instead of J's great number of neophytes.*? in 
conclusion, the evolution between these two typika represents greater 
attention to the historical event of the resurrection on Holy Saturday 
evening and a greater preoccupation with an historical imitation of the 
arrest and trial of Jesus on Holy Thursday and Good Friday. The 
temptation of matching each service to the appropriate sacred site was 
apparently very strong, 








3. From the Armenian Lectionary to the Georgian Lectionary and the 
Anastasis Typikon 


The afrangement of the GL confirms the process of historicization in 
the Jerusalem stational pattern. In addition to a much fuller sanetoral eycle 


“8 Cf. BegvoweRe, aster Vigd,pp.29-33. B. has reservations concerning. Renour's 
thes that there is considerable development at this point betwen and B, but he does admit 
that P does emphesize new featuces, 

+ Ids p35 
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and a number of new stational churches for these commemocations, the 
GL also. reveals. a tendency to curtail the length of services and 
processions. We will focus first on the year in general and then more 
specifically on Holy Week, 

‘A major shift in. the stational system has been inspited by the 
introduction of the feast of Christmas (December 25) with its stations at The 
Place of the Shepherds and the Bethichem basilica. Since the Nativity 
emphasis is now taken up by Christmas, Epiphany is celebrated only at the 
Martyrium and not in Bethlehem as well. Christmas has no octave, whereas 
Epiphany retains an octave reworked in view of the addition of new 
stational churches: the Nea, John the Beptis’s and the Martyrium of 
Stephen, north of the city walls. Not all has changed, however, since the 
Giakonikon at Sion is retained for the feast of St. Stephen, and Sion remains 
the station for Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent. The Lazarium and Eleona, 
both outside of the city have been replaced by newer and more popular 
shrines, During the Easter octave both Eleona and St. Stephen's at Sion 
have been dropped as stations, During the Paschal season several stations 
have been added to weekdays outside of the octave, including one on the 
‘Thursday of the third week to commemorate the Holy Tnnovents at 
Bethichem, As in AL-P, the GL omits the station at Sion on the evening of 
Pentecost Sunday. Encaenia is once agsin treated as an cetaye, although 
‘only three stations (Anastasis, Sion and the Nea) are mentioned by name.$° 

The first major change in Holy Week comes on Palm Sunday, where 
the afternoon procession to commemorate Christ's entry into Jerusalem 
has wow been incorporated into the morning service and is concluded with 
the Eucharist at the Martyrium, Furthermore, the route of the procession 
has been shortened, now going out only as far as Gethsemane and 
returning to the Mertyrium yia the Probatic Pool. Lucernare on Monday 
been transferred to Sion; on Tueday it has been transferred to the 
Anastasis. On Thursday in Holy Week, the practice of a double cucharist 
has dropped as has the procession to Sion, and an office for penitents has 
‘been added during the morning at the third hour. 

The historicizing process evident in all three of the sources studied so 
far can also be witnessed in the procession back to the city in the carly 
morning hours of Good Friday. In the GL both St, Peter's church 
(Caiaphas’) and Holy Wisdom (Pilate’s) are stations in the provession, The 
process has been completed to match the Gospel events exactly. On Friday 
afternoon the adoration of the cross has been incorporated into the 
aftemoon reading synaxis. instead of being held separately in the morning, 








% However, a tenth century Georgian typicon which includes much material form the 
Jerusalem tradition, Ms, Sin. Georg, 34, ed, GARITTE, Calendrier. gives the fll octave from 
the second day as: Martyrium (visio Crucis), Sion (dedicetio), Sion, Ascension, Bethlehem, 
Golgotha, Ansstass, ef. p.90 
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On Holy Saturday P's arrangement of the vigil has been retained with 

two exceptions, One candle (not lamp) is lit after a three-fold procession 
around the Anastasis. This three-fold procession. probably increases: the 
‘emphasis on the three-day burial. Also, there is no mention ofa shift in the 
locus of the service trom the Anastasis to the Martyrium, Itis difficult 10 
imagine, however, that the Martyrium was no longer used. It may be, as 
Bertoniére suggests, that at this point the Georgian scribe may have only 
considered the disposition of his local community where only one church 
was disposed for the vieil.!! Once again there is no second cucharist 
immediately following tha of the vigil. It seems that the practice of double 
Eucharist has been dropped by the time of the GL. 

‘The Anastasis Typikon of the tenth century contains only the order 
(as well as readings and poetic material) for Holy Week. Here too there are 
a great many changes. In the first place, the Palm Sunday procession, on 
‘Sunday morning as in the GL, has been lengthened by going as far as the 
top of the Mount of Olives, to the Ascension. Also, each of the four 
gospels is read in its entirety at a service following orthros (morning 
prayer) from Monday through Thursday. The Martyrium is no longer the 
location of the bishop's eucharist on Thursday afternoon, This has been 
shifted to Sion, while some monks and clergy remain at the Martyrium and 
celebrate the eucharist there — perhaps a conservative nod to the tradition. 
In any case, the double eucharist is re-instated, but it is simultancous. 
After the eucharist at Sion the patriarch performs a service for the washing 
of feet in the “Upper room”. For the first time in the sources we possess, 
the Thursday night procession starts back to the city aot from the peak of 
the Mount of Olives bat from Gethsemane. 

The Paschal vigil has been rearranged considerably. The GL's 
three-fold provession round the Anastasis Thas been expanded to include 
the whole Golgotha complex. In addition, this procession takes place only 
after the vigil readings. Hence the Lucernare elements are now mixed in 
with the vigil. Alhough the practice of a second cucharst has been 
restored, the readings themselves have been adapted to the model of the 
Great Chusch in Constantinople. Initiatory features have been dropped. 
Both an exclusive attention to the Pascha as Resurrection and monastic 
elements in the celebration predominate. 

The pattem of development of the Jerusalem stational liturgy from 
the time of the AL through the Anastasis Typikon shows a tendency 
toward economy and historicization. Processions have beca shortened, and 
services have been incorporated into one another. Moreover, itis clear that 
the GL and AL witness a decline in the grandeur of the service described 
by Egeria and the AL. Two factors are worthy of note. The first 18 the 
conservatism of the tradition from the fourth century to the tenth, despite 











* Ch Bextomiene, Bester Vigil, p57 
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the number of changes, The second is that Christian Jerusalem had 
suffered greatly both because of the Persian invasion and the Arab 
conquest and occupation of the seventh century. It is small wonder that the 
public impression of the Jerusalem services suffered and that greater 
attention was given to historical detail and to stational churches closer to 
the city itself. The latter development may have been an effort to 
compensate for the grandeur of earlier and perhaps happier days. 








4, Patter in the Development of the Jerusalem Stattonal Liturgy 


There was considerable development in the stational liturgy of 
Jerusalem from the early fourth century up t0 the destruction of the 
Golgotha. complex by Hakim in 1009, In the midst of this evolution, 
however there were factors that remained constant. First, the presence of 
the bishop remained vital to the city’s worship. In the midst of 
topographical and temporal diversity the bishop was the visible focus of 
unity in this urban liturgy, so much 5o that the word stational itself implies 
episcopal liturgy. 

‘A second factor is the phenomenon of mobility. Even though we have 
observed change and development as well as-curtailment in the stational 
pattern, the bishop’s liturgy is mobile throughout the period. Thus, even 
after the Persian invasion and the Arab conquest of the seventh century, 
Jerusalem liturgy is consistently public and mobile. This is witnessed by 
numerous pilgrim accounts as well as by the liturgical data considered 
here.s? 

Changes in the urban character of the Jerusalem liturgy can. be 
considered under three aspects: the pattern of stational development itself; 
changes in the content of liturgical services: and the relation of mobility in 
space to the liturgy of time. In relation to the stational pattern the 
evolution goes in two directions. The first is one of expansion. From the 
ime of Eusebius and Cyril through that of Egeria and the AL to the GL a 
greater number of shrines and churches as well as an expanded calendar 
indicate that the urban worship of Jerusalem became more complex and 
‘ad a greater topographical distribution. Even if a large number of saints’ 
days in the GL were celebrated by various groups of monks instead of 
always ty the bishop, there are a number of feasts celebrated in different 
places which the bisaop most likely presided over. 

‘On the other hand a tendency toward contraction has been noted 
After the seventh century it was less possible to go outside of the city walls 
for stational celebrations, Moreover, formerly independent services, ¢.8., 
the Palm Sunday procession ané the adoration of the cross, were absorbed 




















© For example, ADoMNAN's account of the Holy Places (late seventh century) in 
Winxinson, Jenusalom Pilgrim, pp. 93108 
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into other services. There are several reasons for this contraction. The first 
is that the exuberance of the Jerusalem liturgy a5 witnessed in Egeria and 
the AL waned after the catastrophes of the seventh century and during the 
continuing occupation of Jerusalem by the Arabs. The second is that 
liturgical services tended to become weighed down by a great deal of 
hymnody (Je.. nonscriptural musical composition) and therefore 
economization was needed in other areas.*? 

‘The second major development in Jerusalem liturgy is that of the 
services themselves. R. Zerfass has distinguished several liturgical functions 
in the Jerusalem system. The first, Verkindigungsgottesdienst (procla~ 
mation service), is a stational service as such, always adapted to time and 
place. As described in Egeria such a service consists of: 








Oration 
Reading 
Psalm 
Oration 
(Blessing) 


For Zerfass the essential element in these services is the reading, 
usually of a gospel passage or, in the case of an Old Testament site, from 
that part of the scripture, The reading is always appropriate to the time 
and place of celebration."* However, in cathedral offices (Lucernare and 
‘Morning prayer) the following structure prevails: 


Psalmody (at Lucemare~ Blessing for the Light) 
Song 

‘Common Prayers 

Prayer of Inclination (Blessing) 

Dismissal 


This structure suggests that the cathedral office had as its motive not 
so much proclamation as prayer and praise. The main element in the latter 
type of service is psalmody, song and intercession.°* Zerfass has also 
shown through a careful analysis of all oriental offices that the presence of 
readings in the cathedral offices is directly attributable to the gradual 
mixing of proclamation services and the cathedral offices in the Jerusalem 
liturgy, Thus the original function of cathedral offices is obscured, so that 
by the time of the Anastasis Typikon there is a complete confusion of vigil 
and lucernare elenients in the order of service, which has the vigil readings 
preceding the light service. 


© Cr Bextowtene, Easter Pig pp. 101-05, for an analysis ofthe effet oF this volume 
of bymnody on the eslebration of the paschal vigil in Jerusalem, 

5 Ch ZeRFass, Schriflesung, pS 

58 Zaneass, Sehriidesing. p14 
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‘This process is even clearer in the GL when one notes the following 
structure in Lucernare: *¢ 


Psalm 140 
Evening Hymn 

Poetic Soag. 

Psalm 

OT readings (weekdays of Lent) 

Gospel (Holy Week, Easter Octave, Pentecost) 
Prayer 

Poetic Song. 

Trisagion 


Readings which had formed an essential part of siational services in 
the AL have now been incorporated into the very structure of Lucernare. 
Hence, services were collapsed into one another, elements of the 
proclamation service were added to cathedral offices, This process took 
place as hymnic elements were being expanded in the offices in the late 
filth century.*? Thus, the characier of the cathedral offices was changed as 
stational liturgy in general became economized. 

Finally, except for Holy Week, there seems to be little emphasis on 
processions in the later sources of the Jerusalem liturgy. There are likely to 
have been far fewer processions in this urban liturgy after Jerusalem was 
no longer @ Christian city 

One can conclude, then that (a) the public nature of Christianity from 
the late third ceatury and especially after Constantine made the use of 
large scale buildings and the practice of mobile liturgy possible in 
Jerusalem; (b) in the midst of the popularity of the holy places Jerusalem 
iniained an eeelesiological consistency in that its bishop was the unitive 
liturgical focus, and that at east up until the AL stational factors 
interplayed with the requirements for initiation; and (c) Jerusalem was 
‘unique as an urban center of Christianity in that its sacred sites made a 
mobile liturgy natural and provided the focus of an increasingly 
historicized liturgy. 











©. The “tisrontczaTion oF LrrurcicaL Tae 


‘The foremost proponent of the ides that Christian Jerusalem inspired 
a new relation of Christianity to time was Gregory Dix, who in his The 
‘Shape of the Liturgy argued that a “liturgical revolution” occured during 
the fourth century, This involves the claim that the earlier Christian 

Lets, Gene, p14? 

3 Lenn, Gesinge. 7.276 Ct also TAFT, Great Enirane, pp-98:118, and MacOS, 
Cétébvaion. 445, forthe Lendenes to replace pselmody by hyaunic elements 
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eschatological view of time was eclipsed by the liturgical presentation of 
the historical process of redemption." In a sense Dix was correct. The 
fourth century did indeed see a transformation in Christian worship, and a 
foremost example of the change is the urban liturgy of Jerusalem. Dix also 
correcily related the change to the public status of Christianity: 








The church of the fourth century did not hesitate to be magnificent, just 
because she did not refuse to be public ... Catholic worship is the result by 
and large — of the biending of two, things, of primitive christian doctrine 
‘with the sort of expression the whole ancient world considered suitable for 
any public act.29 


Dix’s_mistake, however, lay in attributing this change to a 
transformation in the Christian concept of time and its relation to liturgy In 
the first place he linked the sanctification of the day via public services of 
worship in the morning and evening to monastic practice as essentially 
private devotion, made available to the large Christian public.°° Second, Dix 
related the elaboration of the Christian calendar after Nicaea to a concept of 
time reconciled with this world and with historical remembrance of the 
events of salvation history. Both are rather serious errors. With regard to the 
monastic origin of the sanctification of the day as a liturgical act he is 
wrong, for the practice of public morning and evening prayer coincides with 
oF predates monasticism." With regard to the Christian concept of time, 
Dix is painting with a large brash. From the very beginning Christianity has 
been both historical (related to historic events in Christ) and eschatological 
(in that these events transcend time).** The two concepts are not mutually 
exclusive, Modulations in their importance do not necessarily affect 
Christian worship.° Moreover, none of the changes which Dix outlines are 
completely original with the accession of Constantine and. official 
recognition of Christianity as 2 permissible religion. The process was much 
less revolutionary than Dix would lead us to suppose. A. Schmemann’s 
assessment of the situation is balanced: 


1 Dix, Shape, p 208. 

5 Dix, Shape, pp. 315,316 

oF Dix, Shape. pp 327. 331 

1 For recent discussions ofthis issue, see BRADSHAW, Daily Prayer, pp. 720. and TAFT, 
‘The Linagy of the Hows, pp. 36%, 

© Om the hisories! nature ofthe earliest Christian feasts i. the Anie-Niene peri, 
of Tarr, “Liturgical Year", pp. 1-1}; Tauey, “Liturgical Time” 

5 This point is made by Scumeans, Jnrodiction pp-40-59: “I (the Charch) cannot 
abolish the Liurgy of time, because then time would realy be emptied and deprived of 
‘micsning. would nothing but “inervas" between celebrations ofthe Eucharist Thus the new 
cult, an eschatological cut in the deepest sense of the word, requted for its rea fulfillment 
incision in the chythym of time, nd its combination within this rythyta with the liturgy oF 
time, as the afirmstion ofthe reality ofthe world which Chris came to save”. 
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It is really impossible to speak of a “liturgical revolution in the fourth 
century”, if by this we mean the appearance of a type of worship diffaring 
radically from that which had gone before... [tis also difficult, however, to 
deny the profound change which after all did mark the Church's liturgical 
life beginning with the epoch of Constantine. 


The change in the siyle and hence in the meaning of worship is indeed 
profound in the fourth century liturgy of Jerusalem, but the motive of this 
development is not so much a changing perception of rime as a changed 
relation to space. The construction of large and impressive churches in and 
around Jerusalem and the creation of mobile and processional form of 
worship which formed them into a system means that the seale of Christian 
liturgical action changed enormously. Itis no longer a matter of the united 
Christian community meeting in one domus ecclesiae or even one “church 
building,” as was evidently the case with the use of Sion prior to the early 
fourth century. Now the very spots hallowed by tradition are made 
available to the community — along with the money to construct on them. 
In fact. they have become showplaces of the imperial triumph. Hence. in 
Jerusalem it is natural that there should be a system of worship organized 
around the holy places. If the Christian liturgy became more historical in 
Jerusalem; i.e, iT it now tended to be organized into services focusing on 
diserete historical events, this was the result not of a new concept of time, 
but of the accessibility of new spaces that enabled Christians to claim the 
former Roman colonia as their own, 

Therefore, in Jerusalem, the publicly acceptable status of Christianity 
made the use of a number of places of worship likely; the existence of 
sacred topography hallowed by tradition made it inevitable. The result was 
the stational liturgy, whose development we have traced. 

















© ScHMEWANN, Inttoduction, p76 


Cuarren THREE 


THE SETTING AND SOURCES FOR THE STATIONAL 
LITURGY OF ROME 


Listen, © fairest queen of all the world, Rome, welcomed amid the starry 
skies, 

Thou mother of men and mother of gods, 

‘Thanks fo thy temples we are not far from heaven. 

|As far ag living nature hath stretched toward the poles, so far hath earth 
‘opened a path for thy valor. 

For nations far apart thou hast made 2 single fatherland; 

Under thy dominion captivity hath meant profit even for those whe knew 
not justice: 

‘And by offering to the vanquished a share in thine own justice, 

‘Thou hast made a city of wha: was erstwhile a world," 


This last_gasp of praise for pagan Rome, written by Rutilius 
Namatianus after the city's sack by Alaric in 410, is representative of the 
enormous symbolic influence that Rome had on the world of Late 
Antiquity. It is to this major urban center, which had made a city out of 
what once was merely a world, that we now tura our attention. ‘The 
present chapter will lay out both the Christian topography and history of 
Rome and the liturgical and literary sources for Roman stational worship 
from the fourth to the tenth centuries, 


* Ruritius NaMtiaNus, De reditw suo 147-46, in Durr, 3.W. and Durr, A.M., The 
Mnor Latin Poets, (= LCL), Cumbsidge. MA. 1962. The passage reads 
Exaudi, Generis hominum Genetsixque deorun, 
‘Non procal a caelo per tua templa sums. 
‘Quantum vitals natura tetendit in aes, 
Tantum vitut pervia terra tue 
Fecisti patriam diversi genibus unam: 
Profit injustis te dominante cap 
Dumaue offers victis propuilcoasorta juris, 
UUrbem fexsti quis prs orbis erat. 
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A. Tue Ciry oF Roe: TopoGraray ano History 


Although Rome certainly had a developed Christian worship prior to 
Consiantine, it is with the wrning point of the Constantinian settlement 
that consideration of the effect of Christianity on the urban topography 
ccan begin, At the same time it is important to isolate as clearly as possible 
what areas of the city were affected by the habitation of Christians both 
before and after the Constantinian settlement. Here caution isin order 
The modern view of a city as densely populated space with few open 
areas is inappropriate to the consideration of a city of the late antique 
world. To be sure Rome was surrounded by the Aurelian walls (272-279), 
but this does not mean that the walls separated the city from the 
countryside. Population was by no means evenly distributed within the 
walls, for there was @ great deal of green space within the city proper 
Moreover, population shifts occurred with regard to the monumental 
center of the city on account of invasions, epidemics, floods, and water 
supply (or lack of it). On the other hand it does mot seem that the 
cemeteries which lay outside the walls (because of the ban on burial of the 
dead within the city proper) were automatically considered discontinuous 
with the city, especially after the fourth century * 

Rome, located ona bend on the Tiber River about mid-way in the 
Talian peninsula not far from the Tyrhennian Sez and built up on the 
around seven hills, had been populated for about a thousand years by the 
fourth century. Formerly political, sociel, economic, and symbolic center 
of a vast empire, by the time of Constantine its symbolic import had not 
lessened, but social and economic factors had forced the administrative 
center of the empire to shift in two directions: North and Bast. Rome was 
in decline politically from the mid-third century on. 

The Aurelian walls, which replaced the Servian Wall of Republican 
times, had a circumference of eighteen kilometers with fourteen major 
gates leading out of the city, each named after the thoroughfare it initiated: 
eg,, the Porta Labicana for the Via Labicana.* At the beginning of the 
fourth century the population of the ety was down to around 800,000 
from a high of around one and a half million at the peak of the empire in 
the second century? The greater part of the populace seems to have 





2 This notto say that there was no distinction between what lay within the ety and outside 
ofthe walls. Jerome hinself (Ep. 107-1) sas thatthe ty as moved onside sts pate Onanetur nbs 
sedibus as) because ofthe cull of the sins ef: BROW, Cull of the Sains, pp. 42-48 
> {anmindebted here to Kraumieiwen, Rome, pp.4-6, The Bterature on the topography 
and urban history and archeology of Rome 's voluminous Standart works include: 
Lecencg, “Rome,” PIR), Rema CAritians, GREGOROMUS, History, DUCHESNE, 
Kinsce, Titelkirchen, KRauTHeIMER, Corpus, and Vick LARD, Recherche, 
* Russet, “Population,” p.68 estimates a much more conservative 172, 600. In any 
‘event the population af the city was dropping rapidly from the fourth 10 the sith century 
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ceatered around the hills and in Trastevere (the quarter across the Tiber). 
The dwvellings of the aristocracy were located atop the hills, the Palatine of 
course being the prime example. In the early fourth century there were an 
estimated 179) domus (private residences and mansions) and 44,000 inswiae 
{multiple unit dvyellings) within the city walls." Aside from the heavily 
populated areas, the general configuration of the city consisted of a public 
‘monumental center (ihe Forum, Imperial Fora, and Capitoline), a show 
area in the Campus Martius (central northern part of the city) and a large 
green-belt mainly in the southeastern sector, where the public baths of 
Caracalla and Diocletian were located. 

In the first century Augustus had divided the city into fourteen civil 
regions along topographical and not political lines.® These were in turn 
divided into viet (neighborhoods). Each vicus had its own local cult (Lares). 
At the same time a great deal of the urban area was given over to public 
buildings and monuments. By the fourth century there were: 28 libraries, 6 
obelisks, 8 bridges, 11 fora, 1D (civil) basilicas, 11 public baths, 18 
aqueducts, 9 circuses, and theaters, 2 triumphal columns, 15 high 
fountains, 22 equestrian statues, 80 golden and 74 ivory statues, and 36 
triumphal arches.’ All major streets converged on the monumental center 
of the city which has been called “a great display of state architecture.” ® 
This center of the city remained untouched by Christian monuments for 
two hundred years after the Constantinian setilement and more than a 
hundred years after Theodosius declared Christianity the religion of the 
state G79) 











§ AegauTMenteR, Rome, p14, 
© Ch Lectsnco, *Rome”, col. 2521. The regions av! 

1 Porta Capen - neighbochood of Via Appia 

1H Coelius ~ Coetan Fill 

TIL Isis and Serapis ~ parts of Esquline and Oppian hills 

IV Templum~ Eastern part of Esquiine 

v 

VI Alta Semita ~ Quirnal, Vimilan, part of Pincio. 

Vil Via Lata —e, Part of Campus Marts. w, part of Pincio 

Vill Forum ~ Forum and Capitoline Fill 

1X Cireus Flaminios —w. part of Campos Martius 

XPalatum ~ Pabstine Hill 


Xi Circus Maximus - Velabro, Forum Boarium & Cir. Maximus 
XI{__Piscina Publice ~ part of the Aventine Hill 
XIi[_ Aventinus ~ n. part of Aventine and Testaccio 


XIV _ Tranvtiborim - Trastawore anf Tiber Island 
" KRALTHEIMER, Rome, pp. 13-14, The list does not include temples or imperial 
property (i. the palases), For another account of te fourth century developmeat of Rome's 
topography, see KravinnimeR, Three Christin Cepitaly, pp. 15-3. 
"CL. Kaaumneinies, Rome, p.9. One should not be deceived by the tide “major street.” 
[Boen the Via Lava C*Broad Street”) was only 10m. wide 
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1. The Early Tituli 


‘This brings us to the topographical situation of the Christian church 
in the early years of the fourth century. Even though Christians probably 
numbered over 200,000 in the middle of the third century.? Christianity 
itself made no real visible impact within the city. Christians did own 
‘cemeteries outside the walls, but in any case these were aot prominent and 
any suggestion that they were regularly used for worship is more fiction 
than fact.'® Places for regular Christian liturgical assembly were located 
‘within the city, These were called ritwi, deriving from the fact that they 
‘were private residences, each named for the owner whose name was 
inscribed on a plaque (titulus) attached to the house." Nine of the known 
tituli appear to haye been in use prior to the fourth century, though there is 
adequate proof (areheologically) for the liturgical re-arrangement of only 
intis = SS. Giovanni ¢ Paolo).** The other 
eight are: Tit, Clementis, Tit. Anastasiae, Tit, Equitii (S. Martino ai mont). 
Tit. Chrysogeni, Tit. Sabinae, Tit, Gait (Sta, Susanna), Tit, Crescentianae 
(S. Sisto), and the Tit. Pudentis (Sta, Pudenciana In addition, three titult 
can be dated to the early years of the fourth century (before 312): Tit 
Callisti, Tit, Caecitiae, and Tit. Marcell Therefore, prior to the 
restitution of church property under Pope Miltiades in 311 (while 
Maxentius still controlled Rome), eleven situll appear to have been in use, 
as opposed 10 the twenty-five ricull attributed to the reign of Marcellus 
(208-309) in the Liber Pontficalis. Each titulus is located in or near a 
populous disirict of the city, but none would make much visible impact 
since they were in ordinary residences and provided for modest 
arrangements for worship 








2. The Lateran Basilica 


This situation changed with Constantine who wished to make 
Christianity visible within the city. ‘To do this he employed the most public 
form of building: the basilica, suitable for public gatherings and 





° Buseaius, HE 6:43:11, quoting a letter written by Pope Comelus to Cyprian of 
Carthage, o&.258, In the Roman Christian community be enumerates 46 presbyter. 7 
deacons, 7 subdeacons, 42 acolytes, 52 exorcist, lectors and doorkeepers, and over 15 
hundred widows and poor. 

38 VipLLiARD, Recherches, p. 19: 

8 Kins, Titelirche: pp. 3. 

17 CF Kaavrusnare, Rome, p.360, The names given in. parentheses are modern 
names which hve been changed from the original sil. Some sult were given names 
homonymous with the original doner, og: Sabina, Anastasia, For the ‘elation of other names 
(eg. Crescentianse=Sintus) ef. Kinscit, Tielkirche, pp. 8-12. For a bref descrpticn of the 
history of each situs, ef. WiLUS, Further Essays, pp. 38-71 

") VaenniaRo, Recherches, p38 





also Kravrunawet, Rome, 9.2. 
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characterized by a unified simple space, abundant light and colorful 
walls.'* In 313 the first Christian basilica Constantine arranged to be 
built was the Lateran Basilica.** Located near the Aurelian walls on the 
site of former cavalry barracks in the Southeastern section of the city and 
built on imperial property, this was to be the headquarters of the 
Christian community. Construction of this basilien marked the beginning 
of a new phase of Christian worship, expanded tremendously in scale 
from former arrangements such as that of the Tit. Byzantis. [t was 
oriented with the facade to the East, as in the case of most Constantinian 
basilica, The building consisted of « nave and four aisles, which ended in 
transepts (an innovation in the basilican style which may have been 
added to provide better visual access to the sanctuary as well as a space 
for the reception of offerings).’® These aisle transepts may also have been 
the locus of six of the seven silver altars which the Liber Pontificatis 
mentions were pert of tke donation to the church."” They also function 
structurally to allow more light into the apse and crossing area, as well as 
giving the building a cruciform character. The nave of the basilica 
terminated in an apse 

Archeological work has been unable to uncover an atrium or 
nartheces to the east of the Lateran basilica. There may have been instead 
& propykieum at the east facade.** Remains of a processional walkway 
(salea) have been found, It reached from the inner east wall either to the 
chancel (schola cantorum) or altar (located at the crossing of naye and 
Iransepts). It is not possible, however, to date this solea to the reign of 
Constantine; it may have been a later addition. The axis of the building 
longitudinal, providing the possibility of processional liturgy, and the 




















5 Ce RRAUIHE MEA, “Constantinian Basilica,” p.122. He gives the flowing deiniion 
ff the gens bastica: «hall designed for large gatherings ~ of the ‘ownship, for markets, 
for judiciary sessions, for alitry drill es lobbies, adjoining theatres, hemae and temples, 
Finally as early as. Vitruvius’ time.-as reception halls in the houses of the wealthy and 
consequently, soon, a6 throne roonis in imperial palaces.” Inthe early fourth eentury the 
basilica were stretly longitudinal inaxis, pp. 24-125, 127. A seletion af the baiicas wil be 
tieribed batow 
"This is the wae given by KRAUIVEIMER, Farly Chriuaan anu! Bisiuine Arehiectie 
1.55, Pita Roma-Christiina I, p.9, tens to be mach more postivisic in is assessment of 
the dats, He dates the Lateran sometime in Ue late 20's, some 15-20 years after Constantine is 
in charge of Rome. Cf also Keaurname, Corpus V, pp. 90-91. Krautielmer calls the Lateran 
Rome's caer.” The tle ivanacheonisti, and even y’ his owt later arguments somewhat 
ing, We shoule heware thinking tha! fFom the very beginning the bishop was eonceived 
‘1 “eathedral” from hich he could move out to other churches. There vell may te a 
fat church” (ectest major in ah et) but this ot the same as saying hat om the very 














beginning it served as cathedral in our sense of the ter 
ve RAL THNIME, Corpus V.p.29. Keaulbeimer thitks Hey wete also used a Sarit. 
Hr Ducuesse, LP I, pi72 ef alo T. Matiews, “Early Roman Chancel 
Arrangement,” p94 
Kear nnnntea, Corpus W. 85 
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existence of such a walkway making processional liturgy a certainty 
has been pinpointed to a period before the beginning of the fifth 
century. 

The dimensions of the building were grand (99.76 x S;m).19 It was 
certainly much larger than his later basilica at Golgotha (roughly 
50x 40m), 


3. The Vatican Basilica 





Constantine's best efforts to make the Lateran basilica a Christian 
center were eventually offset by the popularity of the shrine that 
marked the grave (iropaion) of the apostle and martyr Peter. This 
building too was a constantinian foundation, probably started soon 
after 3129, Some parts of it were ready for use by 337. It was most likely 
completed during the reign of Constantius ?° It is difficult to say when 
this basilica, first erected as a covered cemetery as were many similar 
shrines, was adapted definitively for liturgical use on a regular 
siderably larger than the Lateran (some 122 x 66m with a 
nave 38 m high), like the Lateran it consisted of a nave and four aisles. 
‘The nave terminated in an apse and in front of the apse a transept that 
crossed the aisles and nave. The ‘ropaion was located at the chord of the 
apse, and the transept opened onto the nave in the first triumphal arch 
known in. Christian architecture. The continuous transept may well 
have served to accentuate the space reserved for the shrine of the 
apostle. A fixed altar may not have been provided until the late sixth 
century when the floor of the apse was raised and an annular erypt was 
provided to make the shrine accessible.* Given the position of the 
basilica facing the sun rising over the city it may well have been the site 
of the Christmas eucharist from the mid-fourth century inception of the 
feast. It was certainly so by the time of Leo the Great.?? A large atrium 
lay in front of the basilica to the West, and a portico vonaccted the 
shine to a bridge to the city itself. 




















1 Kaaurnenten, Corpus Vs 9. 

2 Kaauruimen, Corpus V, p.272. This poin is controverted. Perel, Rona Christiana 
4. p-4 argues that the basilica’ was not ready for liturgical use urbe alter 354 since the 
Philocaian Calerdar gives the locus of celebration for 29 June ad eatacwontas, This does not 
mean, however, that the basilica wast ready yet, since it wat not a fist designed for regalar 
liturgical use but rather as a covered cemetery 

2 Knautaeien, Corpus V, p.278. This was the pontificate af Gregory the Great, On 
the trancept and general arrangement, ef p-264, also his, Early Chvisteon aad Bycamine 
Architecture, p. 5. 
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4. Other Major Basilicas 


Among other Constantinian foundations were the Sessorian basilica, 
originally @ large hall in the imperial Sessorian palace 10 the SW of the 
Lateran, some several hundred meters away. This hall was transformed for 
liturgical use. Eventually called Santa Croce in Gerusalemme because it 
housed part of the true cross, it was a kind of chapel royal. 

A modest martyrial shrine marked the spot of Si, Paul’s burial on the 
Via Ostia outisde the walls. It was replaced by a huge basilica 
(128.38 x 65.27 m) on the model of St. Peter's after 381 under the emperor 
Theodosius 1. 

During Constantine's time a covered cemetery (so-called westem 
basilica) was built near the site of the martyrial shrine of St. Lawrence on 
the Via Labicana about Ikm. from the city. Later, another wing (eastern 
basilica) was built connecting the grave itself to the earlier basilica.?* This, 
is the last of the non-titular basilicas built under Constantine, which 
figures in the later stational orders. 

Among other important fourth-century basilicas should be mentioned 
SS. Apostoli, the Basilica Apostlorum. This was first built as the Basilica 
Juia under Pope Julius 1 (337-352) near Trajan’s Forum and later rebuilt 
as the Basilica of Sts, Philip and James (later SS. Apostol under Pelagius | 
(555-560),?° Another patriarchal basilica in Trastevere, also called Basilica 
Julia, is later known as Sta. Maria in Trastevere and replaces the nearby 
Tit, Callisvi, Finally, there is the Liberian Basilica, constructed under the 
Pope of the same name (352-366) and later rebuilt and dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary after the Council of Ephesus by Sixtus IIT (432-440), In 
contrast to many of the tituli, Sta Maria Maggiore was on extremely large 
space (71 x 56m) and probably was intended from the first to be the site 
of large liturgical assemblies, *7 

‘Ab important and innovative feature of the new basilican style 
Christian worship was the extent of decoration and furnishings. Earlier 
pre-Constentinian Christian worship sites knew decoration, e.g., wall 
painting in the catacombs, in $S. Giovanni e Paolo, and also in the 
house-church at Dura-Europos on the frontier of the empire, but nothing 
like what we see in fourth century Rome. If modest in exterior appearance, 
the basilicas were lavish in their interior decoration. The first imperial 
donation to the Lateran alone consisted in 4,390 solidi for lamps, 82kg, of 




















SCE Pretny, Roma Olvisians 1. pp 1415, 

25 KaauTHEMER, Corpus Il, pp. 133-143, 
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(555-560), 
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gold for liturgical vessels and 775kg. of silver.2 Thus there was every 
attempt to provide well-lit, glittering interiors that witnessed the richness 
and superiority of this form of religion. All this does not support the myth 
that Christianity was iconoclastic prior to Constantine, for the church 
plate at Cirta in North Africa is an example of the attention that had been 
aid to the physical ambiancs of worship. However, the new legitimacy of 
Christianity brought ita new éclat and a new scale, witnessed by the size 
and decoration of the fourth-century basilicas. 





5. The Development of the Tituli 


In addition to the cemeterial and city basilicas, the tinelt (older 
Christian community centers) continued to be used for worship. As we 
have seen, at leds! nine (perhaps twelve) had already been in use before the 
fourth century.2® In time these were transformed into basilicas on a 
smaller seale then the patriarchal churches. One such example is the 
transformation of the Tit, Sabinae on the Aventine in the early fifth 
century under Celestine T (422-432). This new basilica built on older 
foundations after the sack of Rome by Alaric (410) consists of a nave. two 
aisles and an apse. The narthex of the church is to the West.'® The present 
arrangement of the basilics with schola cantorum and two ambos is 
probably the best preserved witness of the post-Constantinian worship 
arrangement. Considerably smaller than the larger basilicas its dimensions 
are about 46 x 24m." 

Tt is also important to consider the locations of the twelve sttuli in 
existence: prior to the Constantinian settlement: all in or near populous 
centers of the city. Three (Crisogono, Callisto, Caecilia) were situated quite 
near one another in Trastevere Sobine is located on the crest of the 
Aventine while Anastasia in not far away between the bases of the 
Aventine and the Palatine near the cattle-market (Yelabro). Sisto lies on 
the Via Appia very near the Baths of Caracalla. Marcellus is on the Via 
Lata, the only church near the Campus Martius. Clemente and Byzantis 
are quite near one another on either side of the Corlian Hill, Pudenciana 
and Eguitius are also situated near one another on either flank of the 
Esquiline. Swwanra, somewhat distant from the other situ, is om the 
Quiritale, on the street called the Alta Semite. Most of these centers, 
therefore, tended (0 be located at the very edges of the most populous 
‘quarters of Rome, and not to draw much attention to themselves. Some of 














2 Duchesne, LP, pp: ER- 
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them must have existed prior to the restitution of church property by 
Gallienus (260) and probably before the Decian persecution (248-250) 

‘An atiempt has been made to understand the positioning of the situ 
by dividing the twenty fifuli that existed prior to the mid-fourth century 
into pairs, with the suggestions that they represent the original split of the 
Christian community into. Jewish and Gentile congregations.33 This 
argument for the existence of multiple Christian centers near one another 
4s clever, for it cannot be denied that there were diverse congregations in 
the Roman Church from the earliest period. Unity of Jew and Gentile in 
Christianity is a motif still witnessed in the apse mosaics of Sta. 
Pudenziana (late fourth century) and Sta. Sabina, However, only one of 
Denis-Boulet’s suggested pairs (Caceilia and Crisogono) certainly existed 
prior to the Constantinian settlement* By the end of the fourth century 
there are twenty known situli in the city of Rome (five less than the 
twenty-five attributed by the LP to Marcellus) and none of them were 
located near the monumental center of the city. 

‘The late fourth and early fifth centuries was a time of consolidation 
for the Roman church. This period lies between the loss of power of the 
pagan aristocracy and the sack of Rome under Alaric and the visigoths. It 
is the time of Christianity’s topographical triumph in the city.? Now the 
apostles Peter and Paul were considered as the founders of the city, a new 
Romulis and Remus. Thus originated the concept of the renavatio urhis..7 
By the time of Leo the Great (440-461) five sifuli have been added 10 the 
fourth century's twenty: Tit, Marci (near Marcellus and SS. Apostoli), Tit. 
Eusebii (on the SE flank of the Esquiline near Sta. Maris Maggiore), Tit, 














1 CF Kinde, Tielkiichen p. 134. Kirsch auiibuied their foundation to the peace 
‘enjosed by the church from Commodas (180) 49 Severus (235), 

°° DENIS BOLLET, “Titres urbains,” p19. 
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Apostolorum (S. Pietro in Yinculi, near Equitius and Sta. Prassede, and 
Tit. Vestinae (S. Vitale, on the flank of the Quirinal).'* The construction 
of these basilicas was consistent with the practice of placing centers of 
worship near the major concentrations of population. One can find no 
other conscious design in their distribution. By the mid-fifth century then, 
the tituli which formed the backbone of the Lenten stational organization, 
had all been constructed as churches.2? 

‘The first complete list of these ‘ituli comes in 499 when presbytersat a 
Roman Synod sign the eta with their names and titular affiliations 4° 
About.a hundred. years later presbyters at another Roman council (595) 
also indicate the tituli to which they were attached. ‘These are the lists 
with the number of presbyters indicated in parentheses: 























Couneit of 499 Couneil of 593 
Tit. Aemilianae (3) Tit. $8. IV Coronatorum (1) 
Tit. Anastasise G) = 

Tit. Apostolorum (3) Tit. $8. Apostolorum (2) 
Tit, Cacciliae (2) Tit. §. Caccitine (1) 

Tit, Cheysogeni @) 8. Chrysogoni (1) 

Tit, Clementis 3) S. Clementis (2) 

Tit. Crescentianae (3) 8. Sitti () 

Tit. Cyriact C) S. Quiriact () 

Tit Damasi @) S$. Damasi (2) 

Tit. Equitii G) 5. Sllvestsl 2) 

Tit, Busebi 3) S. Eusebii (1) 

Tit. Fasciolae (3) S$. Nerei et Achillei (1) 
Tit. Gaii 2) S$, Suiannas (I) 

Tit, Juli (3) == 

Tit. 8. Laurentit @) Tit. 8. Leurenti (1) 

Tit Lucinae Q) a ass 

Tit. Marcelli (3) Tit. 8, Marelli 

Tit. Marci (2) Tit, 8. Marci (1) 

Tit. S. Mattei () —_- 

Tit. Nicomedis (2) Tit. $8. Mareellini et Petti (1) 
Tit. Pamachii 2) Tit, $8, Johannis ot Pauli (2) 
Tit. Praxidae 2) Tit. S. Praxecis (2) 





8 VieLLianp, Recherches, p. 36-37 poitts oat that of the twenty early tnd none were 
very fir from the Servian wall, S. Lorenzo in Lucina was the furthest, c@, 300m, from the 
wall. The less populous NW sector of the city had ily two rz all the fest were grouped in 
and around Trostevere, (ie Quirinal, Viminal. Esquiline, Coelian, and Aventie hls 

‘9 The last of the vtli mentioned in the documentary evidence is Vestinae S. Viale 
under Pope Innocent 1 (410-417), ct Lectencg “Roms”, eal, 2590 

 MGH,AA XI, Berlin, 1894, pp. 410M; cf. KiKscH, Tetkiroen, pp. 78. 

“ MGH, Ep. I pp. 366-307 
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Tit. Priseae (1) Tit. Priseae (1) 

Tit. Pudentis 2) Tit. S. Pudentis (1) 

Tit. Rowani (1) 

Tit. S. Sabinae @) Tit. S, Savinae @) 

‘Tit. Tigridae (2) Tit, §. Balbinae (2) 

Tit. Vestinae (3) Tit. S. Vitalis (2) 





Tit. Vizantis (Byzantis) Q) 


‘There are twenty-nine names given for the titel in the 499 list. One of 
them (Tit, Romani) can be eliminated if seen as a copyist’s error for 
“Romanus, Tit, Marcell” Also, Byzantis and Parnachit were in reality 60 
tituli which became one by a joining of nearby properties. The Tit. 
Laurenti and Lucinae are identical. This leaves twenty-six names. The last 
that can be eliminated is the Tie, 5, Matthet which may well be a double of 
Nicomedis, for it appears as a titulus in no other souree.*? 

Several observations can be made with regard to these lists. First, itis 
evident that there are far fewer presbyters serving the tituli in 395 than in 
499. This was probably due to the depopulation of the city during the sixth 
century because of war, famine, and plague. The fact that the Tit. S. 
Marcelli retained three’ presbyters in 595 is most likely due to the 
population shift toward the Campus Martius. Second, in the course of the 
sixth century it is obvious that all of the titular churches acquired patron 
saints, either by “sanciifying” the original patrons or by the addition of a 
new title,*? Its a tribute to the strength of the sanctoral cult that churches 
needed to be thus named, two hundred years before the relics of the saints 
were brought into the city, 





6, Other Stational Churches 


‘There were also minor non-titular basilicas that formed part of the 
stational pattern. Two were churches of note built prior to the Gothic 
Wars. The firsi was Sia. Stefano Rotondo on the Coclian Hill, erected be- 
tween 468 and 483. This round church showed eastermand earlier imperial 
influence.** As is the case with Sia. Maria Maggiore, Sto. Stefano 's less 
than a mile in distance from the Lateran and may well have been built as a 
subsidiary church, closer to the center of the city, But even as it was being 
‘built the population was shifting away from the hills to the Tiber bend and 
‘Campus Martius areas. The Esquiline and Quirinal, however, remained 
fairly well populated until the end of the sixth century.‘ 


+2 Kugsca, Tletreten,pp.9-12 
42 On this process, VIELLIARD, Recherches, pp.97-08 
 KRavtieaer, Rone, Pte 
4 KRALIHEIMER, Rome. p56. 
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The next important basilica is the first example we have of Christian 
architecture in the Forum, the old monumental center of the city. SS. 
Cosma ¢ Damiano was. the result of the transformation of a hall near the 
old temple of the city of Rome, which took place under Felix IV around 
530. Since the district was no longer populous, it is likely that the church 
‘was built more as a showplace than to serve a congregation. It was later 
made a deaconry by Hadrian I (722-795).4¢ 

The early sixth century ushered in an important era for the city: the 
Gothic Wars.#7 From 536.555, Byzantines and Goths fought for control 
over the city. The social and economic results were disastrous, although 
they were by no means the beginning of Rome's decline as a major urban 
center. Food supplies dwindled; the water supply to the hills was cut off: 
couniry estates were abandoned; disease increased because of malaria from 
the swamps. If the populations around 300 had been 890,000 and around 
500, 100,000, in the period afier the wars it was only about 30,000." 
Moreover, the city had still 0 face @ Lombard invasion in 568. By the late 
sixth century, then, the city was a shadow of its former self, no longer 
politically or economically important. But Rome did retain its status as the 
symbolic center of the Western church 

At the end of the Sxth century a figure arose to whom much of the 
re-organization of the city has bezn attributed — Gregory the Great. By 590 
(the beginning of his pontificate) the population of the city had grown back 
to around 90,000. Many of these were refugees from the war-ravaged 
countryside. Gregory did not do much to affect the city topographically, but 
he did encourage the popularity of the martyrial shrines, especially by the 
addition of annular crypts to St. Peter's and S. Lorenzo outside-the-walls. 
His liturgical activity will be discussed below in chapter four. 

Just prior to Gregory's accession another church was constructed in 
the Forum: Sta. Maria Antiqua. Around $50 S. Giovanni a Porta Latina 
‘was built, and the church of the Apostles (SS. Apostoli) rebuilt around $60, 
All of these buildings showed easter features, a predictable development 
given Byzantine influence in the city during the sixth century. 

‘The beginning of the seventh century witnessed the first transforma- 
tion of a pagan temple into a Christian church. The Pantheon became Sta. 
Maria ad Martyres between 609-618 under Boniface TV. About a decade 
later (625-638) the old Senate House of the Forum was transformed into 
the church of St. Hadrian (S, Adriano).*? 





+9 Humses, Chiese, p22, 

5° Onis period of P. LIEWELLYN, Romie the Dark ges 

8 KRAUTHEIMER, Rome, pp. 2-65. 

© Keavrusinen, Rome, p. 72 Transformations or additions of Christian buildings in 
the Forum seem to have bee of more symbofe thin pragmatic importance, Since the 
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Late in the same seventh century welfare centers or deaconries, 
imitating eastern models,!® were organized in the city for foreigners. and 
the poor. Among the earliest (after 684) were S. Giorgio in Velabro, Sia 
‘Maria in Cosmedin, S. Teodoro and Sta. Maria in Via Lata.‘! Meanwhile, 
pethaps under increasing influence and importance of Rome as a 
pilgrimage center in the sixth and seventh centuries, the basilicas outside 
the walls were permanently equipped for liturgical services on a regular 
basis. That the martyrial shrines drew large numbers of pilgrims to the 
city, as well as the fact that the church was the only civil organ capable of 
caring for social welfare, accounted for the development and growth of the 
diaconiae (welfare centers). This was the period in which Rome clearly 
became a holy city.5? Further, from the sixth century until the mid-sighth 
century reprise of Lombard invasions, there was again a considerable 
eastern influence in the city of Rome. It is probably the period in which 
most ambos and soleas were adapted from Constantinopolitan models.** 
Tt was also a time of Popes of eastern origin, especially the liturgically 
influential Sergius I (687-701). 

‘The late eighth century was another era of consolidation at Rome. 
Under Hadrian I (772-795) the churches of 8S. Sergio ¢ Baccho and. SS. 
Casma e Damiano were transformed into deaconries. The same thing 
happened to S. Martino ai Monti (formerly the Tit. £guittt) and SS. Nereo 
ed Ackilleo (formerly Tit, Fasciolue) under Leo IIT, Hadrian's successor ** 
In the same period most of the relics were removed from the cemeterial 
shrines to the city as it was no longer possible to keep up the shrines 
outside the walls Under Leo IIT there was a renewal of interest in 
antiquity, noted by references to many of the older names of the situ 

In the ninth century under Leo TV (847-855) the Borgo (i.e. the area 
immediately surrounding St. Peter's) became a separate walled city, the 
Civitas Ieonina. It is consecrated with a special ceremony including a 
procession around the walls on 27 June 853, The city of Rome itself 
bevame more and more the city of St, Peter during the ninth century 
Although its symbolic power was high, the population decreased to about 
35,000 and remained stable for most of the Middle Ages.** Churches 
built in the ninth century tended to be lecated in the disabitato 
(uninkabited) sector of the city or on the edge of the abitato, most 
probably to emphasize continuity with the Rome of the past.** 

















8 CEH. Mannou. “Coriine ofientate.” also VinstiaRo. Recherches, pp. 121-122, 

31 KRAGTHEIMER, Rone, p.77. These buildings had litle topographical importance as 
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carl Soneluson, severtl observations ean be made about Rome's a 
thristian city 

a) The process of Christianization was anything but automatic. The 
Christian triumph in the topographic sense hecame evident only at the very 
end of the fourth century. There was no Christian arcbitecture in the 
monumental center of the city until the early sixth century. 

b) There was an articulated modulation in the scale of buildings 
intended for Christian worship: from the lavish basiticas built within the 
city, (0 the large martyrial shrines outside the walls, to the more modest t= 
tuli, intended for smaller groups of worshippers. 

©) The attempt to make the Lateran Basilica the center of Christian 
activity was a relative failure, relative, that is, to the shrine of Si. Peter and 
other basilicas closer to the populated areas of the city. 

4) By the mid-fifth century all of the ‘inuli later used in siational 
services had been constructed. Deaconry churches only appear in the 
tational lists after the eighth century. In the latier part of our period from 
(195-816) seventy-six of the ninety new churches between $00 and 816 were 
added. Thirty-two were situated on or near the hills (areas of low 
population): twenty-tight in the Campus Martius, the Forum or Velabro; 
and sixtezn in the Borgo and Trastevere.*? 

©) Throughout the period the social, economic. and political fortunes 
of Rome diverged from its religious import. Despite its waning fortunes as 
the capital of the Roman empire and the fall of the empire in the West, it 
gradually becomes Roma Aeterna, the newly-founded city, the city of the 
Apostles, and finally the city of St. Peter. 

{) The sixth and seventh centuries were peaks of Byzantine influence 
in the architecture of the city as well as its religious and political life. AC 
the end of the eighth century the city turned its face northward to the 
Frankish kingdom, the new Roman empire 








This then is the physical and social context in which the relation 
between the city of Rome and developing forms of Christian worship can 
be understood. 


B, Sources FoR ROMAN STATIONAL LITURGY 


Source for the episcopal stational liturgy of the city of Rome are more 
varied and more extensive than those for the Jerusalem liturgy. Here we 
shall describe them with a view to understanding the development of the 
Roman siational pattern as a whole, so that its origins and meaning can 
ultimately be understood. 
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1. The Philocalian Calendar and Liber Pontificalis 


The first source relevant to the development of stational liturgy in 
Rome is not, strictly speaking, a liturgical source. It is the Philocalian 
Calendar or Chronograph of 354, an elegant calendar with lists of paschal 
dates, prefects of the city, burial dates of bishops and martyrs of Rome, a 
civil calendar, and a chronoce of the emperors as Well as notices of the 
urban regions of the city.5* The work is also called the Liberian Catalogue. 
The work of Furius Dionysius Philocalus, it was presented to Pope 
Damasus (366-384). 

The calendar is of interest because it lists the date of the depositio of 
both martyrs and bishops as well as their place of burial in the cemeteries 
oulside of the city, The list of bishops was composed for 354, while the list 
of martyrs was completed by 336. All of the martyrs and bishops 
mentioned are Roman, with the exception of Cyprian of Carthage (\4 
September) whose notice reads; Romee celebratur in Callisti, and Perpetua 
and Felicity, of North Afiica on 7 March (Perpetuae et Felicitatis Africae). 
‘There are several indications that this calendar reflects liturgical usage. 
First, it is apparent that although the martyr Cyprian is aot buried at 
Rome his memorial was celebrated (celebrarer) by the Christian populace 
(or a portion of it) on his dies naralis in the extra-urban cemetery of 
Callistus. Second, the depositio martyrum contains two notices of 
commemoration not linked to the burial of martyrs.°? One is the birthday 
of Christ on 25 December and the other the Natale Petri de Cathedra on 
February 22, a date which had marked a pagan feast of all the dead at 
Rome.*® Stational notices are not given for these celebrations, but they 
were most likely eucharistic; otherwise thay would not have been 
mentioned, 

‘The importance of the Philocalian Calendar lies in the fact that 
memorial celebrations are tied to specific places on spovifie days. 
Twenty-five days in the year are singled out for commemoration,*? many 
in cemeteries a ood distance from the city walls. One cannot be certain 
that all of these martyrs" celebrations were siational (in the sense that the 
bishop of Rome always presided) and considered the official city liturgy of 
the day, for it would have been impossible for the bishop to celebrate in 
four different cemeteries (Priscilla, Maximus, in Jordanorwm, and 














#8 CF Ducwesns. Libor Pontfteais 1. op. viel: also Lecuenca, “Filcalts.” col 
1384-1600. 1 is aso ealed the Liberian Catalogue 

“© On the realionship between carly Roman burial praetin and fturgy related to it, of 
StoARD, La urge de amare esp. 99.1238. 

8 Ch, DENI-HOULET, The Chritian Calendar, p. 38. 
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Practextatus) all on the same day (10 July, the Seven Brother Martyrs). At 
least by the mid-fourth century at Rome, cucharistic celebrations were 
‘often tied to specific sites on specific days. Seeds of stational practice 
with 





the city are manifest here, since the character of a liturgical 
bration is determined by date and place 

The second source of information on Roan stational liturgy is also 
not strictly liturgical. The Liber Pontificalis (hereafter LP) is a chronicle of 
the Roman bishops and their activities from Si. Peter on. Duchesne has 
shown that its listings to the end of the fifth century are filled with 
historical inaccuracies and is thus somewhat unreliable, ‘The first edition 
‘was probably prepared for Felix 1 around 530.° Each notice has the 
same character consisting of the name of the Pope, his country of origin, 
the name of his father, the number of years he held the episcopacy and the 
dates, the names of the Roman consuls, his major achievements, how 
many ordinations he performed, where he was buried, and the date of his 
death. Notizes become longer as more information is available 
Contemporary notices begin around 496, 

For us most of the relevant material in the LP deals with the 
topography of the city, the building of churches, their furnishings, and 
information of the stations. Evaristus (299-1052) is credited with the 
organization of rirui in the city and with the provision that there be seven 
deacons, one for each of the seven regions organized by his predecessor 
Clement.°? The establishment of Ember Saturdays, special days of fast 
and ordinations, is attributed to Calixtus (2ndc.).** These ember days 
Ister figure in the stational system, Pope Urban (222-230?) arranged that 
there be twenty-five chalices and patens for the twenty-five ritull.°S To 
Pope Dionysius (259-268) is attributed the assignment of presbyters for 
the finuli and the ecclesiastical organization of the cemeterial churches 
and parrochias (parishes) outside the walls of Rome. This is the first of 
the stational indications in the LP which may have valid historical 
foundation. Marcellas (308-309) may well have established twenty-five 
titwli within the city and arranged for the clergy of these to supervise the 
cemeteries. The LP testifies that he established them: “quasi diocesis 
propter baptismum et poenitentiam multorum qui convertebantur ex 
paganis et propter sepulturas martyrum.”* ®° This is the first indication in 
the LP of the organization of places of Christian assembly within the city 
itself, 























© Ducts, £P 1, p.xli, for the ms. tradition, ol esp. pp.cbv-covk 
© Ducheswe, LP I, p-126, 
# Ducnesse, LP J, pt. 
© Ducnesse, LP I, p.157 
© DUCHESNE, LPI, p. 164, “lke doceses fer the baptism and penanes of the 
smltitudes who converted from paganism as vel a forthe burial of martyrs." 
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Another important and unique facet of Roman stational liturgy is the 
practice called fermentum, which consisted of the distribution of a portion 
of the eniscopally consecrated bread to the tituli from the stational 
eucharist on day of major celebration.*” This practic: is attributed to 
Miltiades (311-314).°* 

From Sylvester on much of the information contained in the LP deals 
with the construction of church buildings under different popes and also 
with their furnishing. Properly liturgical data are given with regard to 
Celestine (422-432), of whom it is said: “Hic constituit ut psalmi David CL 
ante sacrificium psalli antephanatim ex omnibus.” °° This psalmody at the 
beginning of the eucharist was later called the antiphona ad introitum 
(introit) 7 and intimates that an expansion of the scale of worship may be 
atiributable to the stational system. 

Further donations of liturgical vessels which relate specifically to the 
celebration of stationes in the ritul! are mentioned in the LP notice for 
Hilary (461-468). In addition to a gold scyphus (a large two hendled cup 
for the wine at communion) are mentioned twenty-five silver scyphi per 
tiados and wwenty-five silver amae. (smaller chalice).7? To. Pelagius 
(556-561). successor of Vigilius in. the war-troubled sixth century, is 
attributed a procession (lerania) as 4 means of moliifying his opposition, 
‘This procession went from St. Pancratius (outside the walls) (0 St. Peter's, 
a route of abont 3km. Hymas and spiritual cantictes were sung along the 
way. 





The next notice of stational interest refers to a visit of the emperor 
Constans II Pogonatos to Rome during the pontificate of Vitalian 
(657-672). The emperor upon his reception (5 July, Wednesday) was taken 
to St, Peter's, On the following Saturday he went to Sta, Maria Maggiore 
and then on Sunday with a procession cunt exereitu suo, omnis cum cereis 
to St. Peter’s again, where the eucharist was celebrated. The next Saturday 














7 The practice of the fermentum will be Further discussed below under the Letter of 
Pope Innocent I 

‘8 Ducnieane, LP 1, p. 168, 

© Ductesne, LP 1, p.230, “He arranged for tke 150 psalms of David to be song 
anuiphenally by all before she sacri. 

7 On this development, cf JUNGMANN. MARR L, pp. 320-333, 

1 Ductesne, LP I, p.244. The notice reads: “in urbe vero Roma constitit minister 

‘qui ciceuirent constituias stationes." (“In the ety of Rome he arranged for liturgical vessels 
Which would circulate in the established stations” 
2 Ducutsnt, LP i, p.203, This seade, “Eodem tempore Natse et Pelagioe papa 
consilio inito, data etana ad sanctum Paneratium cum hymnis et eanties spritalibus 
veverust ad sanctum Petru apostolun,” Theambiguity of the text (ad sanctum Panceatiym) 
may suggest thatthe procession begin within the ily and that St, Paneratius was the major 
Stopping point of sli, The crigin of tne term letame for procession willbe dealt with in 
chapters four and six 
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he went to the Lateran basilica and on Sunday to St. Peter's.” The 
emperor seems to have been led on pilgrim rounds. 

‘The Syrian Pope Sergius (687-701) is credited with the introduction of 
processions on the feasts of the Virgin: 2 February (Hypapante = 
Presentation), 25 March (Annunciation), 15 August (Domition of the 
Virgin) and 8 September (Nativity of the Virgin). ‘The letania (procession) 
oon these days. proceeded from S. Adrieno in the Forum to Sta. Maria 
‘Maggiore, where the stational eucharist was celebrated. This is one of the 
earliest indications of eollecrce meetings at one church to go in procession 
toa statio) in the Roman liturgy.” 

More collectae processions are attributed to Stephen I (752-757) of 
whom the LP says 








Hic beatissimus vir pro salute provineiae et omnium Christianorum omni 
sabatorum die laetaniam, omni postposito acclectu, fieri statuit unum 
quidem sabbecum ad sanctam Dei genitricem ad Pracsepem. alium vero ad 
beatum Petrum apostolum et alium ad Paulum apostolum.”® 


In mid-eighth century Rome, therefore, processions took place et least 
weekly. On alternating weeks the people processed to shrines of the great 
protectors of the city: Mary, Peter, and Paul 

Another factor in the development of stational worship is the gradual 
filling in of the calendar. ‘The LP informs us that Gregory Il (715-731) 
added the Thursdays of Lent to the calendar. Prior to him Thursdays had 
been aliturgical, for no stational eucharist was celebrated on those days.”° 

‘At the turn of the ninth contury we have the first mention of the Great 
Litany in the LP. The notice for Leo IIT (795-816) mentions that the poles 
Of this procession were S. Lorenzo in Lucina along the via Lata and St. 
Peter’s. There are indications, however, of the lactania septiformis which 0 
back to Gregory the Great in 590.” 

‘The two sources considered so far offer scattered but valuable 
references (0 the existence of a siational system at Rome, suggesting that 
the Roman church may have begun to onganize a stational system as early 
as the mid-third century with the establishment of the twenty-five tituli for 
the administration of baptism and penance. 


72 DuctesNe, LP 1, 9.343 

7* Duciesse, LP I, p.375376 

35 Bocuse, LP 1.48 

°# Duciesse, LP Il p.402. The notice wads: “Hic quadragesimali tempore ut quirtas 
‘ess eelebritas Fortin eclesias, uod non agchatar, institu.” His sucessor, Gregory IMs 
sai to have instituted a now sioro in the cemetery of Petrnilla to be celebraied annually 
Most likey ths was 02 May 31. ner feast day, since there is t0 mention ofthis station in any 
of the Its 

DUCHESNE, LP 1, pis for Gregory the Great, see MGH, Epp 2. p. 102 Tit will be 
sisoussd below in chapter four 
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2, The Letter of Innocent I and Honiilies of Gregory the Great 


‘There are two other sources which should be described before turning, 
to the earliest stational list. The first is a leter from Pope Innocent Tin 417 
to Decentius, Bishop of Gubbio, an Umbrian town, The letter is a rich 
mine of information on liturgical matters such as initiation, the reading of 
the diptychs, penitential practice, the giving of the pax, and fasting on 
Saturday."* But the ceucial paragraph for our purposes deals with the 
sending of the fermentum to the tituli on Sunday: 


De fermento vero, quod die Dominica per titulos mittimus, superfiue nos 
consulere veluisti, cum omnes ecclesiae nostrac intra civitatem sint 
constitutae, Quarum presbyteri, quia die ipsa propter plebe sibi creditam 
nobiscum convenire non possunt; idcirco fermentum a nobis confectum per 
Acolitos aceipiuint, ut se @ nostra Communicne, maxima illa Ge, non judicent 
separates. Quod per paroechias fieri debere non puto: quia nec longe 
portands sunt sacramento nec nos per coemeteria diversa cosstitutis 
presbyteris destinamus & presbyteri corum confiviendorum jus abeant 
xtque licentiam.” 


‘This paragraph ie filled with information on Roman practice. In the 
first place it seems that Decentius need not have asked about this practice 
because it is unique to Rome. Secondly, there isa three-fold division of li- 
turgical practice at Rome. There is the papal “rite” or the eucharist cele- 
brated by the bishop; another usage in the riuli, where presbyters celebrate 
(or possibly distribute communion) because all of the faithful could not at- 
tend the papal stational mass; and finally « usage in the cemeteries and 
parishes outside of the walls, which are too far for the sacrament to be car- 
ried, Thirdly, the fermenium, portion of the papally consecrated bread, is 
carried 10 the presbyters in the rindi by acolytes so that the cucharistie 
practice of the Roman church might be @ unified one. ‘This is crucial infor- 
mation for the urban stational liturgy. 








28 PL XX: S$3-561; for a crtisal edition with French trandation and commentary, ef 
Came, Lettre. pp. 262. 

"9 Gault, Letire, pp-26-28. Other menons of the practice inclule OR AXXB (of the 
latter quarter of the cighia century), which is Frankish, but based on Roman use. The LP 
attributes the organization of the practce to Melebiades (311-314) and Sinicus (334-399), 
These are nol unreasonable attributions, ef. DucussNe, LP I, pp 168216, and comments by 
Cami, pp. 50-53. My translation ofthe text is as follows 
Concerning the fermentum, which we send to the stular churches on Sundays, it is needless 
for you to ssk, for al of our churches are set up within the cits. As to the presbylers who 
are notable t0 join with 4s (in the maie eucharis) on Sundays because of the people they 
Serve, these receve the fermentum made by us fiom the scolstes, so they may not judge 
themselves separated fron! pur communion, especally on Sundsys. This practice ought not 
be observed in the outlying churches nor in the cometerial churches, fer we have assigned 
presbylers there wo have the right to confee:thesaerament (which in the fist place should 
fot be carrisd to fa). 
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Another set of data on Roman stational practice which does not come 
from a liturgical source as such is the indication of the plices and dates on 
which Gregory the Great gave many of his homiles, They are:§? 


Hom: 3 Basilica of St. Felicity 
Cemetery of Maximus, Via Salaria 
die natal ejus 23 Nov. 

Hom. 6 Bas. of Sis. Marcellinus and Peter, Via Labicana 
3rd Sunday Advent 

Hom, 9 Basilica of St. Sylvester 
Cemetery of Prisilla, Via Salaria 
die natal. elus 31 Dee. 

Hom. 1! Basilica of St. Agnes 
Cemetery of Agellus, Via Nementans 

Hom. 13 Basilica of St. Felix 
Cemetery of Felix, Via Portuense 
die natal. ¢ius 14 Jan 

Hom. 23 Bas. of Sts. Nereus and Achilleus 
Cemetery of Domitlia, Via Ardeatina 
die natal cor. 12 May 

Hom. 27 Basilica of St, Pancratius 
Cemetery of Calipodius, Via Aurelia 
die natal, ius 12 May 

Hom. 32 Bas. of Sts, Processus and Martinian 
Vie Aurelia 
die natal, cor. 2 July 

Hom. 37 Basilica of St, Sebastian 
Cemetery ad catacumbas, Via Appia 
die natal. ¢jus 20 Jan. 


tis difficult to say whether Gregory celebrated each martyr’s feast 
every year in the same place; that is, whether or not we have a witness 
to a system here. In fact one of the indications points in the other 
direction, namely the notice of homilies being given for the same date 
(12 May) in two fairly distant basilicas (one on the Via Aurelia and the 
other on the Via Ardeatina), It seems highly unlikely, if not impossible, 
that Gregory could have celebrated at both in the same year. Rather it 
seems that from year to year Gregory chose which martyrs’ feasts he 
would celebrate and preach at. The distances of several kilometers in 
each case suggest that martyrs’ days never fit into the stational calendar 
as such, but were celebrated as ad ioe occasions, when the bishop saw 
fit to preside, 





59 Scausten, The Sacramentary 1. p 225 gives this ist. 
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‘There are, however, indications in the Sunday homilies of Gregory 
that he celebrated in a stational fashion; ic. using different chusches.*" 

Within the city itself Gregory was certainly accustomed to celebrating 
the eucharist in a stational fashion, However this period seems to have 
preceded that of 2 fixed stational pattern, for the churches he mentions as 
stations on the dates assigned do not fit into the pattern revealed by the 
first complete stational lst. 


3. The Earliest Roman Epistle Lectionary: Comes of Wirzburg 


Stational lists for the Roman church are found in several types of 
liturgical books. Farly liturgical practice knew no missal, ie. a book with 
all of the rubrics, chants, lessons and prayers for the eucharist. Rather each 
onder of ministry had a book appropriate to it. Thus there were ordines or 
books of liturgical directions for those in charge of the day’s worship, 
antiphonaries for the sholae, cantots, and singers, epistolaries for the 
reders, evangeliaries for the deacons at the gospel, and sacramentaries for 
the presiders.*? 

‘The carliest extant Roman stational list is part of an epistolary or 
comes; probably copied near Wiirzburg in the eighth century (Ms. 
Wirzburg Cod, 62).°* Is content suggest an origin carlier than the eighth 
century. It witnesses a liturgy whose origin was Roman stational practice: 
only Roman churches are indicated as the stationes for the eucharistic 
liturgy. A terminus ad quem can be determined from the lack of Thursdays 
in Lent, provided by Gregory II (715-731), and two feasts of the Virgin (25 
‘March and 8 September) introduced by Sergius (687-701). Thus the list 
witnesses Roman practice prior to the end of the seventh century. 

A terminus a quo is somewhat more difficult to ascertain, Chavasse 
suggested that the list predates Gregory the Great and may be from the 
early sixth century, ca. 520.8 Morin attributed the list to the late sixth 
century, with the exception of the notice of Easter Friday at Sea, Maria ad 
Martyres, dedicated ca.609. Since this notice is missing in the opening 
table, it may well have been a later seventh-century addition to the list.** 
Inmy opinion the list may well reflect practice prior to Gregory the Great, 
but the ad Martyres notice combined with the fact that Gregory himself 
did not follow the stations in this list, suggest that the origin of the list as 





SY Seuestee, The Suoramemtary J, p.225. The 40 homilies are given in PL 76: 
lors.1312, 

"CE JUNGMANN, MARR 1, pp.69:66 for 4 fulller description. Cf, also. Your, 
Induction who gives thorough and up-ip-late history ofthe development ofeach type of 
liturgical book 
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reflecting a system of practice in Rome is the early seventh century, thus 
subsequent to Gregory. the Great.®* 

Despite the somewhat incomplete nature of the calendar (i... with 
respect to later developments) we see a fully developed Lent, except for the 
celebrations of Thursday in the first five weeks, The second Sunday of 
Lent is lacking because the long vigil and ordinations on the Ember 
Saturday preceding it made a eucharistic celebration on that day 
superfluous. No processions are mentioned, which may well be due to the 
fact that provessions had no epistle readings. There is, however, an epistle 
given for the eucharist on the day of the Great Litany, but nothing is 
explicitly said about the procession. 


4. Roman Gospel Lectionaries 


‘The nex! relevant purely Roman leetionary with stational list is the 
evangeliary or Gospel book of the same Wiirzburg collection (Ms. 
Wiirzburg Cod, 62). This lectionary belongs to what Klauser denominates 
as Type II, and Frere as the “Earlier Type.” *? Morin first published an 
edition of the lectionary in 1911.8 It offers useful comparison with the 
Comes of Wirzburg, and can be dated to the mid to late seventh century. 
This Gospel Lectionary is useful because it witnesses a rapid development 
in the stational system.8® 

Although there are a number of changes, the basic disposition of the 
stational system has remained the same. There are no changes of stations 
during Lent, except for the clarification that the second Sunday has no 
liturgy of its own, The Spring Ember Week has been shifted into the 
Octave of Pentecost, a position which remains fixed. There are stations 
given for martyrs’ days when it is not clear where they are to be 
memorialized (e.g., July 10 when a number of saints are remembered). Two 
feasts of the Virgin have been added, but no stations are assigned to them. 
As yet there is no station or set of stations given for the Great Litany, 
although the termini of the litany procession were set at S. Lorenzo in 
Lucina and St. Peter's at least from the time of Gregory the Great.?® The 
later evangeliary tradition fills ina number of the lacunae that sill exist in 
the Wirzburg gospel list and its contemporaries (Type 11), 














* For his Ist which wll serve as our hase docuitat For the Raman station system see 
appendix $4 

57 Kaus, Captular, pp. 1-3. Fane, Saudis 2 pp. 59 

* Monty, "Lituigle «¢ Basiligues," pp. 296-300, Further stational listings for this end 
fther Roman sogrees will be given in anglcized form for the sake of any. 

‘Differences in the Warzourg gospel lis are pve in appendix $5 

“In fact none ofthe Gospel lestionaries dowa to he mid-ighth century given stations 
for the Great Litany. ef. KLAUSER, Capitlare. pp. 25, 11.122 15) 
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5. The Gregorian Sacramentaries 





Chronologically, the nexi full ist of the Roman stations is given in the 
sacramentaries. The origins. of these books containing the prayers of the 
presider at the eucharist as well as other euchological forms are obscure. 
As far as the manuscript evidence is concerned, we know of no attempt at 
making collections of the celebrant’s prayers until the late fifth century.?* 
The earliest collections were not sacramentaries as suck but rather libel 
missarum, collections of sets of masses for several feasts. One such 
collection, that of Verona ms.83 has been misnamed the Leonine 
Sacramentary. D.M, Hope has shown that the date for the latest prayers 
of the collection is around the time of Pope Vigilius (537-555).°? Therefore, 
the Verona collection is a witness to practice of the Roman church prior to 
the time of Gregory the Great.?% There are several stational references 
among the many mass sets. 

The first such reference reads: “In Pentecosten ascendentibus a 
Fonte.” °% This probebly refers to the beptistery of the Lateran, at which 
initiation took place on Pentecost. By this time, however, St. Peter's did 
have a baptistery and it does later serve as the station for Pentecost 
Sunday. A second notice refers to a second celebration of the cucharist on 
the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul. This celebration is at S, Paolo.’® 
Presumably the first was at St. Peters. It is possible that there were two 
stational eucharisis on this great feast of the Roman church, given the fact 
that there were multiple stational eucharists on Christmas and possibly by 
this time at Easter. On July II there are several locations mentined for the 
cucharist: the cemeteries of Priscilla, in Jordanorum. Maximus, and 
Practextatus.°® In addition, siations are mentioned for three other martyrs’ 
feastsin the Verona collection. In each case it would not otherwise be clear 
where the martyr’s feast should be celebrated, since these had no church of 
their own, which would make a station obvious.27 There was no need. 
then, to name the stations for most martyrs’ feasts — they would be 
‘obvious to all 











8 CF Vout, Ineradwetion. p29. Cf, also BouRQuE, Bnude, JUNOMANS, IRIEL 
PP 60-63, GaMin, Sukvamentartypen. For an up-tpdate discussion of the Sacramentary 
tradition, ef Dessussts, "The Sacrameniaries” pp. (3-0. 

>PCL HOPE. Lectine Sacramentary, pp. 94-77, 132135. 

© CF Vous, feroduetion, p34 

% FrLioe, Sacrameniariam Leonianam, p24 

°© Pet zon, Sacrememtarian Leomianuen. 1.49. ‘The fools (926) for the feast reads: 
lem ad seum Paulo.” 

6 FELTOE, Sacrammiarum Leonlamumy, p50. 

© BeLioe, Sacromentarion Levnianum. pp. 85, 90. 106 for St. Stephen (August 3), St 
Sistas (Aupist 6), Felicssimus and Agapetis, and the Dedicalion of the Basilica of the 
‘Angels (September 29) 
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‘There is a final indication in the Verona manuscript which is relevant 
here. It deals with processions during the December Ember Week. The 
notice reads: 

Tnvitatio plebis in jejunio mensis decimi 

Hac hebdomade nobis mensis decimi sunt recensenda jejunia. Quapropter 
fidem vestrae diectionis hortamur ut eadem quarta et sexta feria sols 
processionibus exequentes sabbatorum die hos ipsum vigils sollemnibus 
expleamas quatenus apostolcis suffragantibus mertis propitalionem Dei 
nostri perseverantia debitae servituis obtineat, Per." 


‘Here we have a clear indication that by the mid-sisth century, if not 
earlier, the Roman church was accustomed to penitential processions on 
the December Ember Wednesday and Friday and toa solemn vigil on the 
Saturday on the same week, 

More pertinent in the development of the stational system is the 
tradition of the so-called Gregorian Sacramentary, which witnesses « truly. 
papal book of prayers. As close as one can come to the original siate of 
this Roman book, one sees that there are many Sundays for which there is 
no. formulary, Stations were not, therefore, necessarily a weekly 
occurrence. This tradition is preserved ina number of manuscripts. Among. 
them the one that seems to represent the oldest clearly papal stage seems to 
be Ms. Cambrai {64.** Copied around 811-812, this mass book witnesses 
that tradition of the Gregorian called the Hadrianum, because it was sent 
to Charlemagne, as an example of pure Roman practice, around 785-786. 
‘The Gregorian Sacramentary presents both temporal and sanctoral sets 
together in chronological order.!°° The Hadrianuwn does not conta 
masses for the Sundays after Epiphany, the octave of Easter or Pentecost. 
‘The earliest siratum of the Gregorian Sacramentary tradition stems from 
the time of Honorius (625-638). This does not mean that elements of the 
saoramentary cannot date prior to Honorius, but rather that the book as a 
whole in its earliest discernible state is from the early seventh century. The 
form of Hadrianun itself, however, dates from the mid-cighth century 
given the inclusion of all four feasts of the Virgin, set by Sergius (687-701) 
and the Thurdays of Lent set by Gregory II (715-731). The eighth-century 
state of the Hadrianunr is the concern here, for it shows how the stational 





























°° PeLtoF, Saeramentarium Leonionum,p. 1 

© CH Desiussts, Seeramentaire grégoren 1, esp. pp. $063. Deshusses shows why’ the 
Hadrian teuliion, reaches back further than. tbat of the Padus: Gregorian (Me. Padua 
Da). He thus holds vith LieZMAss, Sacramentariwm Gregorian, and against 
Daunistann Montane, este erreichbure Gosta 

"00. gpod summary ofthe textual history of the Gregorian sacramentaresis in Vout 
Inwoduction, pp.57-87, of also DESHUSSES, “The Sagamentanes” On Cambri 164, ef 
Ganinee, CLLA |, $720: on Padua DAT, CLEA 1, $880. 
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system has been filled in what we observed in the earlier types of gospel 
lectionary. The system itself remains very much the same, but there are 
important additions 
‘The first information relevant to stational liturgy comes with the Ordo 
Missae (literally, Qualtier Missa Romana Caelebratur) at the beginning of the 
sacramentary. This order states that the eucharist begins with an introit psalm. 
and Ayrie eleison. On Sundays and feasts the hymn Gloria in excelsis is sung, 
However, when there is a procession (laetania) there is no Gloria or alleluia 
chant in the: mass, This is another sign of the penitential character of the 
Roman processions. The brief order of mass also-contains the eucharistic 
prayer of the Roman church, the Roman canon. This prayer contains two 
lists of saints, numbering owenty-scven in all (three: more are mentioned in 
other manuscripts directly related to Cambrai i64)."®" Of these twenty-seven 
(mostly Roman) saints, seventeen have stational churches in the city. 
‘With regard to the development of the stational system itself, there are 
a number of additions or changes vis 4 vis the Wiirzburg gospel list.1°? 
Perhaps most significant here is the addition of a collecia (church for 
the start of the procession) at St. Anastasia on Ash Wednesday. ‘The 
Gregorian is the earliest source to mention colleciae in the Roman church 
‘The notice, with the prayer for the beginning of the procession reads: 
Collecta ad sonctam anastasiam. Concede nobis, domine, pracsia militine 
shristianae sanctisincoare jejuni, ut contra spirtales nequitias continentite 
muniamur auxilis, Per..." 


All in all thers are six collectae, not counting the Great Litany, men- 
tioned in the Hadrianum, Four of them are on the major feasts of the Virgin. 
‘There are also a number of new stational feasts with stational 
indications mentioned in the Hadrianum. In addition, there are several 
minor stational notices in the Hadrianum. These include the mention of a 
prayer ad fontes after vespers on the first Sunday of Lent. This took place 
no doubt at the Lateran, the primary church for initiation in the city.'** 
There are also stations ad fontes and ad sanctum after vespers at the 
Lateran from Easter Sunday through Easter Friday.'°* On. Easter 
Saturday there is a prayer ad fontes after vespers at St. Mary Major.!°° 





‘6+ Those saints who have no other mention in the Cambrai ms, are: James the Apostle. 
Maithew, Simon, Thackieus. Linas, Cletus, Matthias, Ignatius and Perpetua. The thee saints 
who figure in an allied me (Modena O.7) ace Thomas, Bartholomew asd Barnabas of 
Desusses, Sacramemaire Grégorien 1, $301 (p.101), §202 (p-100), S161  (p.6%) 
respectnely. Ch aho KeNNtOY, Suns 

192 See appendix 66 

298 DESMUSSES, Saeramenraive Grégorien 1, p. 131 

20% Deswussts, Seeramentare Grégoven 1, p. 1%, 

508 Desnussts, Sacramentare Grégorien 1, pp. 93-201 

195 Dguussts, Sacramentaie Grégenon Vp 203 
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Finally, for the firs! time stations are given for the route of the Great 
Litany on April 25. The procession is to begin at St, Lawrence in Lucina 
‘on the Via Lata, and proceed out the Flaminian Way to St. Valentine's 
martyrial basilica outisde the city walls. Then it crosses the Milvian Bridge, 
stops at-a cross whose placement has not been identified, and once again at 
the atrium of St. Peter's before processing into that church for the 
Eucharist.'°” 

Thus the Hadrianum provides us with the Roman stational system as 
it stands in the eighth to tenth centuries, the end of our period.108 
However, there is further important stational information contained in the 
final Roman source to which we now turn, 





6. The Ordines Romani 


The Ordines Romani are sets of directions for the performance of 
thhe liturgy, They describe services of initiation, the liturgical hours, 
ordinations, and the eucharist on different days of the year for both 
Roman (papal) and extra-Roman liturgical uses, The most useful 
collection has been edited by M. Andrieu.?® There are so few ritual 
Girections in the sacramentaries themselves that a guide is needed 
through the elaborate ceremonial. OF course, the ordines are not 
liturgical books in themselves but rather guides to the conduct of the 
service itself. 

In his extensive research Andriew has concluded that none of the 
‘erdines can be dated before the beginning of the seventh century 118 The 
use of these orders enjoyed a lifetime lasting from the seventh to the tenth 
century, when pontificals and ceremonials began to appear.!! ‘The fifty 
‘ordines of hie edition can be divided into 1wo collections, each copied in 
Frankish territory. The first collection, A, witnesses more or less. pure 
Roman practice, while the second collection, B, is heavily gallicanized. 
Both collections may have been made for purposes of popularizing the 








1 Desnussts, Sucramentaire Grégorien 1, pp. 2UU-212. 

fe Ope can obeserve the changes maue in the Roman Missals of the Aiteenth and 
ssxteenth centuries dy consulting the station lists in WILLIS, Further Essa, pp-21-32. 
Comparison wih Wills list and the sources treated here will reveal that I have onitted the 
Roman Antiphonares. This has been cone hecause they parallel developments in the 
Jketionaries and sacramentasies. The est source for the stational indications of the 
‘Antiphonacion is HEsorn. ntiphanale. 

402 “ANDaIEU, Orines Reman, Hewealter specific ordites willbe refereed to in tae notes 
by Ontines Romans vol. umber and page, in Uhe ext by Ue number OF tke specific urdo and 
section nuriber 

"0" AwDRiEU, Ordines Romani Il, pp. 9-413, (Re OR XI). 

1) Voce. uroduetion,p. 108: ef also ANDRIEL, Ordines Romani I. pp. 494-548, 
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Roman liturgy.!"? Very few of the orders were transcribed in Ttaly; none 
‘were copied in Rome itself." 

Each of the ordines described has a complex. manuscript tradition. 
Since there are some fifteen that relate directly toa Roman urban practice, 
it would be unwieldy to treat the manuscript traditions here, and so we 
shall rely on Andrieu’s conclusions. The order of discussion will be: first, 
those ordines treating stational eucharist, second, those which deal with 
ceremonies for specific feasts, third, the Great Litany, and finally, by way 
of comparison with earlier information on the eollectae, a twelfth century 
list printed by Mabillon in his collection of ordines Romani 








a. Ordo Romanus 1 


This ordo is the earliest complete description of the papal stational 
rite, It dates from the early eighth century '14 and begins with the duties of 
the deacons assigned to each of the city’s seven ecclesiasticial regions (§ 1). 
Each region also has subdeacons assigned to it (§2). On each day of the 
week deucons and other clergy of each region are responsible for being 
present (under severe penalties for absence) to help at the stational 
Eucharist, if there is one 5). They are allotted in this fashion: 


Sunday ‘Third Region 
Monday ~ Fourth Region 
Tuesday Filth Region 


Wednesday — Sixth Region 
Thursday — Seventh Rogion 
Friday —_- First Region 

Saturday ~ Second Region 


‘The clergy of each region on the day assigned are to accompany the 
Pope from the patriarchum at the Lateran to the stational church and 
assist until the end of the service (§ 6). For example, on a solemn day like 


12 CF, Voott, Iniroduction, p.1N6: “La Collection A a && un fotteur de proprgande, 
averéditant dans les regions de lturgie gauloise les asages dela ville de Rome, compiée ila 
Sunt une initiative pave par un acmirateur de la liturge romaine 

3 ANDRIEL, Ordines Roma I, p. xx 

4 ANORIEU, Ordines Romani Il, pp.38-1. For an accurate and brief description of 
‘each order in Andriens coletion, ef Vat. Inireduerion, pp 31-U8\. The 700-73 dating 
of OR Tis based on several factors. Firs, it contains the Agnus De! during the fraction. 
introduced by Sergius (687-701), Seconé, ie was under the seme pope that the Lateran 
ppalce’s name was changed from episeopium to patriarchum, the term used in this ordo 
Filly, provision is made for the celebration of stations atthe diaconie, which 1 not Hkely 
prior to Gregory Il (715-731). Thus, Andriew accepts the date alfimed earlier by DUCHESNE, 
Origines ed. S, p.158 OR J can be found in ANDRIEV, Ordives Romani I, pp. 67-108 
Reference numbers from thi tet wil be eiven here 
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Easter (the feast described in this particular Ordo) all of the acolytes of the 
third region, as well as the defensores of all the regions, are to accompany 
the pontiff to the stational church (§7). The Pope rides to the station (Sta, 
Maria Maggiore) on horseback. A larye retinue surrounds him, composed 
of soldiers, regional notaries, subdeacons, members of his household sta‘ 
and other officials (§§8-10), En route requests are made of the pontiff for 
both blessings and money and favors (§§ 12-13). 

On Easter Sunday *!? the regional notary stops the procession on the 
Via Merulana to tell the Pope how many baptisms have been performed 
the previous night at Sta, Maria Maggiore (§15). The ordo notes that the 
same ceremony takes place on subsequent days when the papal stational 
procession goes to St. Peter's and St, Paul's (@ 16-17). 

On stational days all cleray but those who must be inyolved in the 
procession precede the Pope to the stational church, perhaps in procession 
behind the regional silver stational cross with the people of their own 
region, Presbyiers and bishops are seated in the apse prior 10 the Pope's 
arrival. Meanwhile, the clergy of the stational church greet the pontiff as 
he arrives outside the church; several of them hold thuribles (26). The 
Pope yoes to, the secrerarium (sacristy) to vest. He is assisted by two 
deacons who hold him up on either side (sustentatus. a diaconibus). The 
archdeacon prepares the gospel book which is carried to the altar ina 
separate procession (§29). We are not told what the people do prior to the 
introit procession. One can imagine that they might have been involved in 
prayers and singing 

Alter the vesting has taken place (§§ 30-36) the Pope is informed of the 
names of the cantor and lector. These may not be changed during the 
service (§ 37). He signals with his mappula (a ceremonial napkin worn over 
the left arm) and the schola begins the introit psalm. Seven acolytes light 
uup their torches and, led by the thurifer, the procession goes down the 
central aisle of the nave. At the end of the procession comes the Pope, once 
again assisted by deacons (§46).!! 

‘As the pontiff nears the schola cantorwn two acolytes approach him 
holding open a box (capsa) containing a portion of the eucharistic bread 
consecrated at the previous stational mass. The Pope reverences it, and, if 








5 Nott, Ordives Roman! I, p. 6% “id est in procesione apostolic ad stationem et 
in egressus sucrani usque ad missarum consummationem.” KosreRs, Mabilons rémischen 
‘Ordines,p 5 thinks thet OF 1 relates only to the procession on Easter Sunday. However, he 
neidectsrelerences t0 other services and concern with the reponsitilites of the various 
cocksiasical regions, 28 well as the question cf orientation which is not appropriate to an 
fceidentd earch ike that of St Mary Major. 

Ne The susteniario in addition t9 being a courtly gesture from imperial ceremonial (f 
Jusomants, MAR I, pp. 69-70, <p. nots 10) may alvo Rave had practical application in that 
the vested clothed") pontif must have been weighed down considerably by his pararenta. 
‘am indebted 10 A. KAVANAGH for ths susgesbor. 
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there is too much, orders some to be put away. The rest is used later on in 
the service (48). On arrival at the schola (the enclosure with barriers in 
front of the sanctuary, where the choir is located) the acolytes divide, four to 
the right and three to the left, making way for the Pops to walk through. He 
then walks between them, bows his head, raises himself up, prays silently 
and crosses himself. He gives the sign of peace to one of the hishops present, 
to the arch-presbyter and to all the deacons ($49). Then he nods to the head 
of the choir as. signal for the Gloria Patri to conclude the introit psalm. An 
oratorivm (prayer rug) is placed before the altar and the pontiff prays on it 
uniil the antiphon of the psalm is completed (§50). He then rises, goes to the 
altar, kisses the gospel book and the allar itsel? and finally goes 10 the 
throne and the apse waere he stands facing east (§51). 

When they have finished singing the antiphonal verse to the introit 
psalm, the choir immediately takes up the Kyrie eleison and continues until 
the pope nods that enough Ayries have been sung. It is ciffieult to discern 
here whether the Ayries ate sung simply or whether the Deprecario Gelasii 
is meant. Here the text calls the kyrie a litany’ 


Scola, vero, finits antipkona, intonit kyrie deison... Prior vero scohe 
austodit ad pontilicer ut ei annuit quando vult mutare numerum laetaniae 
tinclinat se pontifice (§ 52) 


‘The pope then intones the Gioria in excelsis. The hymn is followed by 
the original beginning of the Roman eucharist, the greeting pax vahiv and 
then the opening oration ($53). (It should be noted thal the ordo is 
probably intended for more celebrations than on Easter Day; otherwise 
there would be no need to mention that the pope had t turn around to 
face the people while intoning the Gloria, for at St. Mary Major he would 
already have been facing them if turned toward the east), This brings us to 
the end of OR Vs elaborate entrance rite.""7 

There are three other facets of the stational mass worthy of note. Each 
takes place after the eucharistic prayer. After the Pater noster has been 
recited the Pope takes a piece of the suncia (which had been shown to him 
at the beginning of the service) and places it in the chalice while 
announcing: “Pax domini sit semper vobiscum.” (§95).!"® The peace is 
‘exchanged, and then the fraction takes place, but (and this is the second 
facet) there is no mention of the fermentum. It may well have disappeared 
as a practice by the beginning of the eighth century. Surely by this time 
there would be so many churches in the city that the rite had become 
impractical, The third facet is the announcement of the next station. This 











17 For a description of the rest of the cite, of. Gusaa, “Stationsftier” pp. 385-472: 
Kiausee, Hostory pp. 59-72 AICHLEY, Ordo Romans and JUNGMANN, MRR I, pp. 67-74 
Te ANomirt, Les ardines I, p AR 
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takes place after the pontiff has communicated at the throne and 
performed a second commixtio, this time with the bread from the present 
mass. The order reads: 


Deinde venitarchidiaconus cum cilice ad comm altaris et adnuntiat 
stationem ita: 

Illo die veniemte, stato erit ad sanctum illum foras aut intus eivitate, Resp. 
Deo gratins. (§ 108)" 


The announcement, of course, performs the practical service of leting 
everyone know where the next station will be, but it may hearken back to a 
time when the stational patern wes not organized and such an 
announcement was not only useful but necessary, 


b. Ordo Romanus I 


The second ordo is an expansion of the first. It also witnesses pure 
Roman practice, but in this case when a bishop or presbyter officiates at 
the stational liturgy in place of the pope. This order can be placed around 
150 in Rome.!2© When compared with OR I there are several changes in 
the service. First, the substitute may not sit on the papal throne in the apse 
of the church. Second, the celebrant must take a piece of consecrated bread 
here called particule fermenti) from the previous pepal eucharist and place 
it in the chalice at the time of the first comunixiio."?? 





©. Ordo Romanus XXI 


This ordo for the beginning of Lent on Ash Wednesday is part of 
the Gallicanized collection (B) and has been dated around 790-800,127 
Andrieu maintains that is one of the ordines written with a view to 
introducing Roma practice in Frankish lands, The key is that there is 
no mention of Sta. Sabina as the stario for Ash Wednesday. However. 
it is useful here for there is clearly an attempt to describe Roman 
practice. 


© The actual wording of the announcemen! is given only in ont ms = Ms 
Wolfeabiutal 4175. A similar announcement is made during the baptismal serutinies of OR 
7. At the end of the euchanst at which the senutinies take place on the Wednesday of the 
third week of Lent «presbyter announces where on the nest Saturday the next seruinies wil 
take place. ANNIE, Ondines Romani Il, p.426 (OR XI, 937). This ordes may be as early as 
the Ute sith centsy, ef. p. 409, 

120 ANDRIEU, Las erdines IT, p.112, 

Bt ANpnicu, Les ondine Hyp. LSS (ORM 6), Note here that the meaning af fermentum 
shifts to the particle of the eucharistic bread (clled sancia in OR {) which & placed in the 
thalie the Sational muss and not Mat which seu to the cl 
'ANDRIEL, Drires Romani IIL, pp. 254-255. The text ofthe orde: is pp. 259 
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All of the people gather (colleguat se) at Sta. Anastasia around the 
seventh hour (i.e. early to midafternoon). The pontiff arrives and vests in 
the sacristy. The schola chants the introit psalm as he enters the church and 
goes to the akar. Then he prays, using the traditional form of Oremus. 
Flectamus gerua .. Levate and then the oration (§4). At the end of the 
prayer the choir takes up the antiphon for the procession (atiphona per 
vim). As the procession nears “the church” the litany is sung. Here again 
the pope enters the sacristy and the introit antiphon is repeaied as he goes 
to the altar. The rest of the cucherist is as usual (§ &10). 

What is somewhat surprising, given the lack of corroborating evidence 
in the stational lists, is that the ordo goes on to claim that similar 
processions are held on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays 
throughout Lent. They are to include special prayers for the king, (oro 
Carolo rege) which Hadrian instituted ($13). Thus apparently there is no 
procession on Tuesdays and Thursdays, The Tuesday/ Thursday. simple 
(non-processional) order is to be followed by all who do not participate in 
the stational liturgy: 








Ceteri vero episcopi aut presbiteri qui collectam non faciunt vel statio non 
fuerit in ipsa aecclesia per totam ebdomadam similiter faciunt quomedo ist 
in duobus diebus perazunt (§ 15) 


The order goes on to explain that the Gloria in excelsis is not sung 
during Lent and also mentions peculiarities of the eucharist when there is a 
Procession: 


Nam, quando letania agitur, nec Gloria in excelsis Deo, nec Cyridleison post 
introitum nec Alleluia cantur, excepto ietania major: (§ 16). 


Making an exception of the Great Litany is odd, for the Gloria and 
Alleluia are not sung at the eucharist on the day of the Great Litany. 
Andricu explains it by saying that the compiler of the ordo here shows his, 
lack of thorough knowledge of Roman practice. An any rate, the kyrie is 
certainly dropped when there has been a procession containing the litany. 

OR XXII, despite the gallicanizing difficulties, gives a valuable picture 
of the unfolding of the stational procession. It consisted of prayer, 
psalmody and the litany from one church (collecta) to another (statia) and 
alerts us to the possibility that there were coffecra processions on most di 
of Lent, despite the lack of evidence in order sources.!?* It is also clear 
that non-stational (ie. presbyteral) liturgy at Rome was far simpler than 
the main public forms of worship (§ 15). These factors will be important in 
our analysis of the development of Roman stational practice, 








29 CF. below, concerning Mabilion’s OR XVI, whichis evidence for a later organization 
of collestae 
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d, Ordo Romanus XXII 


‘This next ordo describes the service of the Paschal triduum in the city 
during the first half of the eighth century (700-750).'** It appears in only 
one manuscript (mas Einsiedeln cod. 326) and is apparently the work of a 
non-Roman interested in the liturgy of the city, Andriew calls it a kind of 
“aide-memoire.” The title given is De sacro triduo ante pascha. 

Several stational indications are contained in the ordo. On 
Thursday the Pope descends from his quarters to the Basilica of the 
Lateran around the seventh hour. This is for the eucharist at which the 
chrism is blessed (2). The blessed chrism is distributed ay the 
fermentum bad been and still was on Holy Saturday — p/er) 1/i)1(los) 
et per alias eeclesias (7). 

‘On Friday the pontiff descends barefoot to the Lateran at the eight 
hour (§9). A light is fit from an oil lamp: it is to precede the pontiff in a 
procession from the basilica which is accompanied by the psalm beati 
‘mmmaculati (Ps. 119). The archdeacon holds the left hand of the pope, whe 
carries a thurible in his right hand. Behing the pope is another deacon who 
carries the reliquary of the cross (§11). The procession goes to Sta. Croce 
in Gerusalemme where the reliquary is placed on the altar, opened by the 
pope, and venerated by all (§ 13-15). A word service ending with the 
orationes sollennes follows the veneration (§§17-20). After this the pope 
returns to the Lateran in procession, accompanied by the same psalm as 
jon to Sta. Croce (§21). Communion is given at Sta. Croce 
from the reserved sacrament only after the pope leaves. Some receive 
communion there and others communicate at other churches or titull 
22). 

‘On Holy Saturday the papal service begins at the seventh hour, but 
the pontiff is not yet in atiendance (§23). There is a light service from a 
fire hidden on Good Friday and then the vigil readings begin. After the 
vigil readings a procession goes to the Lateran baptisiery where the pope 
blesses the water (§28),'#* The procession has been accompanied by the 
schola singing the litany three times with the refrain Christe qual nos.12° 
When the baptisms are completed (well into the evening — jam sero) the 





the proces 





1B Annie, Ordinee Ramari TH. pp. 265.266. "The dating comes from the absence of 
blessing for the paschal candle 

TP ANDRE, Ordines Romané I, 9.272: No specificmention i made af wheo the pops 
appezes at the vigil Perkaps he fist takes part at the font its, 

he text is somewhat confusing fer it reads: “E! dur hoe completm tuerit (vig 

readings), descendent ad fontes. Ei dict scol eattorum Inetanis II vcibus, Christe audi nos, 
ft relqua,” AnDRitt, Ordines Romani II], p. 273. The correct grammatical form of lrania 
hore should be Jaetamia as below (832): "Postquam facit crus luetanias Tet in teria intrant 
ad missam jam sero...” I have translaed the ambiguity as ~ the schola saying (singing) the 
litany thres times 
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procession returns to the basilica, once again to the accompaniment of the 
litany (§32).427 


ce. Ordo Romanus XXVIL 


‘The next order describes Roman practice in the later half of the eighth 
century.'?* IL is really a joining of two ordines. The first part (§§ 1-66) deals 
with the period from the fifth Sunday of Lent up to the paschal vigil. It is 
of Frankish origin and therefore of no interest here. The second part 
(§§67-94) deals with vespers in Rome during Easter week."?° 

At the appointed time during the aftemoon of Easter Sunday the 
schola comes together with bishops and deacons in the ecclesia major 
(Lateran) ad locum crucifit'®° and begins the Kyrie eleisen, a processional 
litany or simply a repeated kyrie 10 the altar (§67).13" After the psalmody 
and prayer all proceed to the baptistery with an antiphon (§§ 73-74). Here 
there is more psalmody, a prayer and procession with antiphon to the 
Chapel of St. John the Evangelist in the baptistery (§ 76). Finally there is.a 
procession with the antiphon Vidi aquam to the Chapel of S, Andrea ad 
crucem, also in the baptistery (§77). The service ends here. 

Two things should be noted. The first is that the pope does not seem 
to take part; rather, a sacerdos is mentioned. Second, after a brief meal the 
presbyters and acolytes return to the rifuli 10 repeat vespers ($79). The 
same vespers order is followed throughout the week 





f. Ordo Romanus XX 

We come now to a description of the order followed on the Feast of the 
Purification or Presentation of Jesus in the Temple on February 2. This ordo 
dates from the end of the eighth century (780-790).!3? It is based on Roman 
practice and its value lies in the fact that it witnesses a collecta procession. 





‘Another order in the cellection, OR XXIV. is ot of Roman origin, for it does not 
rmestion the staional churches, but it does copy the Roman practie by having the Holy 
‘Thursday cucharis in the eclesis major. The Good Friday synax is in a church other than the 
ecclesia uajor, ef. ANDRIEL, Ordines Roman Ill, pp. 280-283, 287 (1), 289 (98). 292 22) 

SSANDKIEU. Ordines Romunt III, pp. 41-343. A doctoral disertation on Roman 
Easter Vespess is currently being prepared by John Brooks Leonard at the University of 
"Noire Damte under the direction of Prot. William Storey, 

129 ANDRIEU, Ordines Raman I, pp. 339-383. 

530 ANDRIEL, Ordines Romani Il, 367, The order for Monday of Easter Week seys 
that vespere i held again at the Lateran (terum ad Laverans) ad so this earler reference 
‘must be to that chureh, 

SF ANoRIEL, Onines: Ronn IH, p:362, The text here was! “Convenient scala 
temporius cum episeepis et diacomibus in ecclesia majore ad locum crucifix, ineipiunt 
Keynleizon. £ veniun’ osque ad altare.” 

12 ANDRIEL, Ordnes Romani II], pp. 231-232. Cf, sls0 OR XV (ct. 750-878). AnDaIEL, 
‘ordnes Rom, Ml, pp 113-114 Tor another Papal ocder on Hypapante. Prokably caries than 
{OR XX and not os detailed The latter mentions a “copinea multiudo peresrinorum.* 
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At dawn the people process from the various churches (diaconiae and 
titutt) with candles in hand to the church of S. Adriano in the Forum, 
‘There they await the pope (§ 1). He arrives at the sacristy and puts on dark 
vestments as do the deacons. He then gives candles to all assistants and 
they process imio the church to an introit psalm (§§2-4).!85 There is no 
Kyrie but immediately the oration according to the traditional form 
(Oremus, etc.) §6). Then the procession takes up. 


Interim egrediuntur cruces vi, portantur a staurofore permixti cum ponulo, 
Deinde presbyteri vel disconi. Deinde pontifex cum diaconibus et duo cerca 
aezenst ante eam portatur ct thymiastecium a subdiacono et duac ecuces 
ante ipsum. Deinds subsequitur scala pontificen psallendo antiphona(s} 
ene 


‘When the schola finishes the antiphon, the clergy in front of the pope 
fepeat it. As the procession nears the stational church (Sta. Maria 
Maggiore) the pontiff signals for the litany to begin: itis sung three times, 
As it is being completed he goes to the sacristy and enters the basilica the 
introit (§§8-11). There is no Ayrie following to the introit. Here, then, we 
have a complete order for « collecta procesiion, similar in all major points 
to the procession on Ash Wednesday described in OR XXIL 


§ Ordo Romanus XXT 


This is a description of the Great litany, which takes place in Rox 
April 25. The ordo dates froni around 780.135 It is not of Roman origin, 
however, for the date of the procession is not given aor are the stations 
along the route, Thus the order could be adapted 10 any city oF town, 
There are Roman aspects here and they should be pointed our: 





1. The meeting of the people, clergy and bishop in a stational church 
‘The bishop vesis in dark vestments (§2). 

2. Procession through the (collecta) church to a psalm ended by Gtorie 
Patri 6). 


3, Absence of the Kyrie. Use ofthe traditional form of oration ($8), 
4, The presence of seven stational crosses with three lit candles on each 


185 The aatiphon gen by OR XX: “Exsutge, Domine, adjuvs mos difers from that 
piven in the antiphonarts, which all relate explicit to the Virgin, ef. Hesae et, Anuiphonale 
pp. 3629. 

a8 Anomnv, Ordines Roman Il, 236, “Meanie the seven (ataiional) eresses come 
fut, caried by erusifers and mix among the people. The presbyters and deacons fallow. 
Finalyy the pondff with his deacons and wo he candles carted defore heh as well a8 
subdescon with thurible and two crosses in ont of him. The setola follows the pontiff. They 
ste singing the antiphons.” 

15 CE ANDAML, Ordines Romani, p.239-283. 
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5, The fitany begins as the procesion nears each church used as a 
sation en route G11). Tae number of stations is not given, merely per 
‘annem eeclesiam ubi consue tudo esi 

6. The end of the litany seems to be Roman; “Et scola complet letaria 
infra presbiterium. Kyrie eleison, reperentes ter, deinde Christe audi nos; 
Sancta Maria, ore pro nobis,” Other saints are mentioned including Peter, 
Paul, Lawrence, Andrew, John and Stephen. The intereessions have @ 
Roman character (§ 17), 





To find more information on the Roman litany, however, one must 
tum to the last order in Andrieu’s collection. 


h, Ordo Romanus L 


This ordo forms « chapter in the Romano-Germanic Pontifical of the 
mid-tenth century and is thus extremely important for the posttenth 
century history of the liturgy of the city of Rome.'?° OR L is somewhat 
problematic since its sources include gallicanized ordines. It dates from the 
mid-tenth century, probably from the Abbey of St. Alban of Mainz and 
the same hand as the compiler of the Pontifical. There are two chapiers in 
which deal with litanies, and thus with processions. The first (32:2) 
deals with the Great Litany called a “Romana consuetudo” and aturbuted 
to Gregory the Great “propter immenentem urbi caelestis irae 
mucronem.’” #3? There are seven starting points for the procession, one for 
cach class of the faithful. From these places all process to the common 
starting point or colleeta — S. Lorenzo in Lucina. The division of the 
people and starting points are: 














1. Cleriés Lateran 
2. Men Marcello 

3. Monks $8. Giovanni ¢ Paolo 

& Nuns SS. Cosmae + Damiano 

5. Married women St. Peter's and Sto, Stefano 
6 Widows S. Vitale 


Poor and children Sta. Caecilia 


‘There is no doubt as to the penitential nature of the procession, for 
the ardo prescribes 
Quam letaniam una die observe debent omnes ehristini, non equitando, 
non prevosis vesubus induti, cinere respersi et eiliio Inu, nis) infrmiias 
impadiee: 35:4, 


136 ANoRuPL, Ondine: Romani V, pp.49-79, ef. also VoceL, fnureduetion, pp. 169, 
186.293, 
137 HARTMANN, Gregert J Regitri vol. Hp. 367: “Denantiatio pro septiformi Ietani’ 
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‘The next chapter takes up the Rogation litanies whose origin is Gaul 
Theic organization on fixed days is attributed to Bishop Mamertus of 
Vienne (477) and are to be performed on the three days preceding Ascension 
Thursday (§36:1). Though these are processions of non-Roman origin there 
are a number of clear Roman elements involved. Among these are a great 
number of the antiphons as well as the identical collecta prayer used at S 
Lorenzo in Lucina for the Great Litany at Rome.!* ‘The hymn Humili 
rece >” is Gallican in origin (§36:60) as is the litany of the sainis, with the 
mention of saints like Lambert, Martin, Othmar and Magnns (36:79), 

The rogation litany given in OR L, then is a compilation of both 
Roman and Gaulish practice, giving no certain data as to the content of 
the Great Litany as it was performed in Rome 





i, Ordo Romanus XVI (Mabillon) 


In the second volume of his Museum Ltalicum, Mabillon prints an ordo 
which he claims comes from twe Vatican codices. The title is Index 
sollemnium collectarum et staticnum S.R.E. In bis introduction, he claims 
that it represents at least twelfih-century practice and refers 10 Benedict 
Canon of St, Peter’s (12th century) who says that there are Lenten 
processions on Moadays, Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays and that 
there are also processions during Embertides as well as on Thursdays (only 
uring Embertides?) at Sta. Maria in Transtevere and at S. Apollinare. 4° 

The actual list, however, provides collecte for Tuesdays and 
Thursdays of Lent as well, but none for the Embertides, Benedict’s 
information, then, seems to coincide with that seen above on OR XXII 
with regard to collectae during Lent. The list which Mabillon prints may 
bbe somewhat later, though the latest churches contained in. it come from 
the eleventh century. Elements of these processions may reach back to late 
cighth-century practice.'47 


88 Hesnexr, Antinhonae, $2014. Some sixty-seven anfiphans are gven of which 
thirty seven arecontained in the Roman antiphionals Since so many of these soem to be taken 
in order of the antiphonal, it asema kely that it vas the souece of a good mumbor of 
antiplons in the Frankigy Rogation litany. The large number of antiphons given in OR L 
lake one suspect that this was a source of antiphons co besung rater Uan (he onder of the 
litany ise 

'¥9 ANpaicu, Ordines Romani V, 0.72. This hyran was composed by Hartmann of St 
Galland used in Ps. Aleuin’s Liber de eivinis ois 

0 Cr, MABILUON, Museum Halicwm Ul, p. axis “Collects fit secunda feria, quarta et 
Sex, et sabbato per totum Quadragerimam, st in gusituor temporibus « 
‘quints feria ad sanciam Mariam trans Tiberim, et ad sanctum Apolliaren.” 
XVLis also printed n PL EXXVIM, cols. 1367-1372 

1 MaBLLLON, Musoum Hatiaan Il, pp. $44°548, This is unfortunately the only ono in 
tne Mabillon collection which KosTERS, Mahilons ramischen Ordines does not leea. Ue full 
Ist sven in appendix 7 
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Many of the churches in Mabillon’s list post-date the eighth-century 
Gregorian Sacramentary, Fourteen churches are not mentioned in previous 
stational lists. Among them, three (St. Lucia in Septiconio. St. Mary in Via 
Lata and St. Nicholas In Carcere) date from the ninth century.!*? One 
church (the Monastery of Mary of Demmnae Rosae) *** dates trom the tenth 
century, while another St. Mary in Transpadina)'4# dates from the eighth 
century but receives this name only in the tenth century, Three churches 
(St. Mary in Turri, St. Mary in Portico and St, Trypho) date from the 
eleventh century.!*5 Eight churches in all, therefore, certainly post-date the 
Hedriamom. It is likely, therefore, that this particular list dates only from 
the late twelth century or slightly after. However, the practice of more 
collectae than we have seen in the Hadrianum may well dete to the late 
eighth century.'*° 

The stational list also shows some development. There is a new station 
(St. Trypho) on the Saturday after Ash Wednesday. The Saturday of the 
fourth week in Lent now has St. Nicholas in Carcere as the station instead 
of St. Lawrence outside-the-walls. Also the Saturday of the fifth lenten 
week has St, John at the Latin Gate instead of St Peter's. This day had 
been aliturgical in sources. prior to the Hadrianum. Finally. Monday of 
Holy Week has a station at'Sts. Nereus and Achilleus (as it had been in the 
Games of Wiirzburg) instead of the Hadrianum’s Sta. Prassede. 








142 For the dates of these churches, cf HUELSEN, Chries, pp 305.376. 392 
4 Hussen, Chere, p 331 

140 Hustses, Chise, pp. 370311 

‘> HUFLSEN, Citese, pp. 372-373, 

186 Mamic.on, Museum Falicum HI, p. SAS 





Cuarter Four 


ROMAN STATIONAL LITURGY 


A, Tue OniGins oF Stational Pracice at ROME 


Much of the literature that deals with the unfolding of the Roman rite 
and especially of the relation between the city and its liturgy fails to 
distinguish clearly between the origins of Roman stational practice and the 
organization of the stational system. The same problem often arises in a 
confusion of the origins of stational practice and of liturgical processions. 
The three sections which follow are intended to clear up that confusion. 





1. Statio 


First we shall consider the use of the term scatio itself. In Roman 
secular literature it has the meaning: “standing,” “place of standing.” 
“military guardpost.”"' In Christian literature the word first appears as a 
loanword from Greek in the second century Greek Shepherd of Hermes. 
‘When the Shepherd asks Hermas what he is doing, seated early in the 
moming, praying and fasting, he replies na ek6”. When the 
Shepherd presses further, Henmas replies that this means that he is fasting 
and that it is fasting “of the usual kind.”? Christians fasted on 
‘Wednesdays and Fridays in opposition to the Monday and Thursday fasts 
“of the hypocrites” (the Jews)? 

Tertullian of Carthage at the beginning of the third century witnesses 
a similar use of the term, For him it refers to a semi-rigorous. fast on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, broken by a public liturgical service. He likens 
the keeping of the statio to nillitary guard duty.* Statio i8 related to days 
of fasting up until the sixth century in sources such as the Acts of the 
Martyrs Fructuosus, Augurus, and Eulogus (259), Victorinus of Pettau 














"Lewis & sioRT, Lam Dietonary, Oxford, 1951. “Stati” inthe trst sense of standiag, 
in Ov1D, Meiamorphases 9:34, LUCRETIUS, De rerum: natura 4388. Also meanings place, post 
stations in VeRGn., Georgis 48, Puiny, Ep. 1132. 

2 Henwas, Shepherd. Sim. 50-1 

2 Ef, ScHtMMER, Fastenpraxs, pp. 95-99; Dideche 81. 

+ Tenretuian, De oratione 19; 29:4; De jeje 2 Ls 14; De corsa 11. CE. ako W. 
‘TEELWEN, Sprachicher Bedeuruagenande! bei Terualian, Paderborn, 1926, pp. 1OLM 
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(=305), Lactantius (fifth century), Cassian (fifth century) and Isidore of 
Seville (sixth eentury).* 

The Christian use of statin has also been linked to possible Jewish 
roots for the Hebrew term mia antad meaning priestly service in the Temple 
and also synagogue service on fast days has its origin in the verb “to 
stand” it is translated four times in the LXX as stasix.® 

Bul how does « technical Christian term for days of semi-fasting come 
to stand for the place of liturgical service in the Roman liturgy? An 
attempt has been made to derive the later meaning as the equivalent of 
nuns or officium.’ That meaning is found in Tertullian himself who uses 
statio to denote the places where the Stoics and Academicians meet.* Also 
in Carthage about fifty years later, Cyprian uses the term to refer to an 
ecclesiastical assembly (not in this case a liturgical one). 

In Rome in the fourth century statio was employed asa techincal term 
deseribing a liturgical assembly of the supporters of the anti-Pope Ursinus 
against Damasus, held in the Basilica Julia (Sta. Maria in Trastevere).!® 
Along the same lines itis claimed that the word sfatio, which had become 
popalar in seeond-eentury Latin, is linked to the attempt to preserve union 
in the Roman church and has nothing to do with fasting." 

However, even when statio means fasting it is linked to some sort of 
prayer: private in Hermas, public in Tertullian. This is evident in the 
Jewish roots aswell, for the Talmud (admittedly a late source — 
fourth-century) indicates that on fast days public provessions and prayer 
services were to be held in the town square.'? It seems to me, therefore, 
that we see a clear progresion in the meaning of sratio: from fasting, to 
assemblies held on fast days, to ecclesiastical assemblies, to the place 
denoting liturgical assemblies. We note that the services on Wednesdays 
and Fridays in the Jerusalem liturgy of the fourth century were stational, 

















* For these rebtences, ef: Mowt@yann, “Siatio", pp. 313-317 

© J. BossiRvin, “Stati liturgique", pp. 160 

+ Mowawann, "Sitio", pp. 319-428 

® TERTULLIAN, Apology 36; Adv. Marcionem 318; cf. MouRWANN, “Stati, p. 328, 

© Cyenia, fp M4215 cabo Ep 49351 

' Couugctto AVELLANS, Ep. 1:3: of also 279: 1:12. 

Ni MonmNANS, “Statio’, p.330: "a une epogue cl Facsrossement dui nombre des 
fidales ct des Sqlses tendait a alaiblir Ia soldaritt des chiétiens de Rome, on voulat 
sauvegarder Pie, 8s ebére i Végise primitive, de unite de la communauté chrétienne avec 
son exéque 

"'L, AUERBACH, The Babylonian Talnd m Selection, New York, 1944, p.135. Such 
prayer services outdoors were not anusual for Jows in anticuity, st) ScHOMMEN, Favtenpravis, 
pp.88-91; “Dass die Juden nicht nur in dee Syragogen, sondern auch drausien betel, isi 
fns in Alwrturn auch ausserhalb des Talmuds mehelich sezeugt.” The Talmudic reference 
above is fom Tanith Misnah 2:1 

"© Busepws, HE V2414: ef. La PiaSa, “Roman Church’, pp. 2017 On the mak 
ofthe early Roman Church, see Bows, Antioch, pp. 92-104. 
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employing a special church for the observance of a fast-day liturgical 

That statio was adopted as a technical term in Rome in the fourth 
century tells us little, however, about the origins of using different locales 
for Christian worship. 


2. Pre-Fourth-Century Stational Liturgy 


We can discern several roots of stational practice in Rome prior to the 
fourth century. First, the early Roman church was made up of many 
different communities. In the second century Pope Victor threatened not to 
sead holy communion to the Asiaties who celebrated the Pascha on the 
Johannine date, the [4th Nisan. This points to a pluralistic situation in the 
Roman church itself, for it is hardly likely that Victor would send 
communion all the way to Asia but rather to an Asiatic community within 
the city itself.!° This is, in effect, the practice of fermentum, the origin of 
which the LP attributes to Pope Miltiades (310-314). Moreover, it was 
already evident in eucharistic practice at the end of the first century on in 
Clement of Rome and Ignatius of Antioch that unity was a strong concern 
for Christians.'* In second-century Rome the presence of heterodox 
teachers like Marcion and Valentinus as well as the various national 
communities as well made eucharistic unity imperative. The mosaics at Sia. 
Sabine and Sta. Pudenziana are probably late examples of the need to join 
the ecclesia ex circumcisione with the ecclesia ex gentibus.'* The fact of 
diverse language communities alone would be enough to account for a 
multiplicity of centers of Christian worship in Rome. That there were at 
lest 30,000 Christians at Rome in the mid-third century also accounted for 
the need of a number of centers of worship. There may been as many as 
forty Christian community centers in Rome prior to Constantine.'® There 
‘were certainly at least nine. 

If Christianity was to survive as a social religion and not merely one 
of individualistic piety, it was necessary for the bishop of one group to 
unify all the diverse communities. This seems to have been a major aim of 
Roman bishops from Victor (180) to Callistus (217)."” One manner of 
achieving this goal was for the bishop to go from community to 
community to celebrate the eucharist, Another was to send portions of the 














1 Tawarius oF ANTioci, Epheriane 20:2; Philadelphians As Magnesione 6,7 
'S Dens-BOULET “Tires urbains”, p22 
Ss Junuatant, MRR I. p.50 quotes Orta1Us OF MILES, Conta Parmer. 24 (CS 
2639) to theeffect that there were four “churches” in Rome prior co Consiantine 
"La Plana, "Roman Church”, p.2S- “The monarcheal episcopate could not 
prevail in Rome unless the groups were abolished, and they could not be abolished unless 
the characteristics which secured their individualism were absorbed and lost in the law of 
‘aniormity.” 
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cucharist out to the titulé to signify the unity of celebration and henee the 
unity of the church at Rome, These practices may well date to the end of 
the second century.”* 

The establishment of the rituli from the third century at the latest is 
fairly certain, That these centers had their origin in disparate communities 
of the one church may be signalled by the fact that they were not evenly 
distributed.'” If the origins of the titul! lay in one organized community. 
one would expect an even distribution among them. 

‘The third century also witnessed commemorations of the martyrs 
in the cemeteries. That the bishop celebrated in different cemeteries on 
different anniversaries points to another factor in the origin of stational 
practice*? In addition, the practice of announcing ihe next stario 
probably reflects a time when there was no stational system as such, and 
people would need to know where the bishop was to celebrate the 
eucharist next, whether in fifulus or cemetery?! This fluidity in the 
observance of stations may have arisen from times of persecution when 
it was probably necessary to move from place to place for worship as 3 
Precaution against the civil authorities. All of these factors: diversity 
numbers, the desire for unity, scerscy, and martyrs’ anniversaries 
account for a pre-fourth-century origin to the practice of holding 
liturgical stationes in different centers. 

So while siatio was not a technicat term for the practice until the 
fourth century, the nature of the Christian church in Rome made stational 
practice a likelihood in the third century if not even in the late second 
century. By the late fifth century there are signs that stational practice has 
slowly achieved the status of a definite organization? 

















© RiRseH, “Lorine”, pp. 43-14 wants te date the origins of He peace (0 the thie 
centuiy since Justin Martyr it the middle of the second century gives no ination of « 
‘variety of eucharists at Rome. Wat one mist consier the possibilty that their "church 
‘mean! the one they belonged to, which probabWy had only ane Sunday eucharst. (ie. the 
‘community of Justis Martyr and Hippolytus 

 Kinscis, Titelkirchon pp 17, 128-134 

© Kiasc, “Lorigine”, p. 145 

* Kmsci, "Lorigine”, p.147.""A Porigine,YSglse 00 se elébrat office sucharistique 
solenael presidé par le Pape, aux differents jours de staticn, n'Stait prokablenent pas fixée 
tune fois pour toutes, pour chachun des jour iturgigues avee sation, mis le Pape designs} 
‘chaque foi e Titulus o devait se tne la stato ete fasaitannoncer au fides a8 reunion 
te station précédenie. Copendant, de onne here 08 arrva, d'une fapont naturel. a fice 
tons es ans Feffice stational dis méme jour littrgique de station dans ln mime basic 
“his presumes that the archdeacon’s antouneement (which is really supetfluoes) in OR Tis a 
sestige of a mach older practice, witen the people wold have tobe informed of the upecming 
stavio 

"DUCHESNE, LP I, p. 230. Note the Sow puce oF the process. One sliould not imagine 
that Christan liturgy was automaticaly transformed by the Constantinian setement 
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Indications that the bishop of Rome celebrated the eucharist in 
different churches come from Leo the Great (440-461), He witnesses the 
existence of Ember days during three seasons of the year: after Pentecost. 
September and December, and notes that the Saturday vigil in Ember 
Weeks is at St, Peter's.* that the (original) eucharist on 
Christmas was celebrated at St. Peter's #* The use of this covered cemetery 
for such services is not unusual if one takes into account Leo’s desire to 
identify the city and his papacy with the Apostle, Peter.*? A sermons also 
attributed to Leo on the feast of St. Lawrence, presumably at his 
‘martyrium on the Via Tiburtina. Here he compares Rome's martyr-deacon 
patron to-St. Stephen's similar position in Jerusalem.2@ In another sermon, 
Leo preached against the Monophysites at the basilica of Sta, Anastasia? 

‘There were stational services, then, in the mid-fifth century, but the 
infrequent notices do not imply an organization of stations. For the 
beginnings of such a system, we shall have to look at Pope Hilarius, Leo's 
successor (461-468) who gifted the tituli with liturgical vessels for the 
stational services.2® The silence of the sources about an established system 
as well as the innate conservatism of the Roman liturgy lead us to conclude 
that although stational practice was very familiar by the mid-fifth century, 
that for the most part stations continued to be flexible; ic., they were 
announced when the need arose." 











B, Onicis axp DeveLorment oF THE Roman SrationaL System 


1. Origins 

We have seen that stational practice at Rome goes back to the second 
ceatury on account of the size and diversity of the Roman church, The 
next question is: how and when did this practice develop into a system? 








Leo THe GREAT, Sermon 19 (PL 54186; NPNF* 12: 127-128, On the theee ember 
lays ef. alo Sermon 12 (BL S172} Sermon 17 (PL 54-182} Sermon 78 (BL. S4:403) 

2 Leo THE GREXt, Sermon 27 (PL 34:218-219, NPNF? 12:140); cf, abo Sermor 22 (PL 
54198), 

25 Leo THe Great, Sermon 82 (PL S4:422-428; NPNF? 12:194-186); en the feast of Sts 
Peter ard Poul (2 Jute), The sermon was most probably given at St, Peters, Cf also PIETRI, 
Rone Christiana Il pp. 1515-1558 for the Petre ideology of the perio 

26 Leo THE GREAT, Sermon 85 (PL 54435; NPNF? 12:198): “Rome is become as 
famous in Lawrence as Jerasalem was ennobled by Stephen.” 

* Leo THE GREAT. Seeman 96 (PL 54:46). 

2 Ducaesne, LP 1, p24 “In urbe vero Roms corstitut miniseia gui ercuirent 
‘constittas sationes.” 

© Here | agcee With KIRSCH, “Origine ecarattere™ p. 129, who sees a low-ey, practi! 
origin to stational practice: "In principio l chissa nella quale la statio éovera essere atta on 
ddoveva pi essere fissata in modo constante peri vari piornilturgc, a venir selta secondo 
le eircostanze cal Papa col suo preshytrioe indica a fede nella reunione precedente“ 
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Several theories have been suggested. The first is that the Roman church 
developed a stational system in the fourth century as an imitation of the 
Jerusalem liturgy we have already outlined? This would mean that the 
Roman system was part of the process of the historicization_of the liturgy 
as major worship centers of Rome became the equivalents of the sacred 
sites at Jerusalem and its environs. The major proponent of this approach 
was H. Grisar, who likened the Roman stational liturgy to the hagiopolite 
frémmer Wanderung. He developed the following scheme for the Roman 
‘imitation of hagiopolite shrines: 3! 





Jerusalem Rome 


Golgotha Martysium ‘Sia. Croce in Gervsalenme 





Bethlehem Sia. Maria Maggiore 
Anastasis, Sia. Anastasia 

Son Si. Peter's 

leona S.Paolo 

Lazanum (Bethany) S. Lorenzo 


According to Grisar this use of Roman buildings for Jerusalem's sites 
also inspired the beginnings of the Roman system of liturgical readings 
altributed to Pope Damasus (366-284), even though the system did not 
reach completion uniil the addition of the three-week pre-Lenten season of 
‘Septuagesima in the late sixth century. 

Grisar’s linking of the Roman. stational system with hagiopolite 
practice is an attractive idea, Sta, Croce in Gerusalemme obviously mirrors 
the Golgoths Martyrium, if not in structure, at least in idea. Sta. Maria 
Maggiore with its altar ad praesepe clearly is meant to provide Rome with 
an equivalent of Bethlchem. But one hastens to add that the Liberian 
Basilica did not become Sta, Maria Maggiore with its Bethlehem 
connections until the mid-fifth exntury. 

However, Grisar faited to educe any evidence that visiting Rome was 
ever considered the equivalent of making pilgrimage to Jerusalem shrines, 
Moreover, te other churches linked with Jerusalem (eg, S. Paolo, S. 
Lorenzo) have no evident connections with the Jerusalem shrines, Sta. 
Anastasia, where the seven stational crosses were kept from the seventh 
century on, was not linked topographically to the Sessorian church as one 
might expect, nor did it have any architectural similarities to the Anastasis 
rotunda."? It had no festal connections with Easter, not even during the 


8 Gwsan, Das Missele, po “Der weepringliche Ort der Biefihrang doe 
Statiosswesens in den lituryischen Gottesdienst war die Mutterkrche von Jerusalem 

OF GRisak, Das Afi, 95. 

» Huetses, Chiese, p.3, according to the Salzburg Catalogue of Roman churches in 
the sosenth century: “Basiica quae appellstur sea, Anastasia ubi cruces servantur quae 
portantur per stationes. 
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cocrave, Finally, its name derived not from the Greek word for resurtection 
but from its donor, As to the other pairs, no stational link can be made, 
nor are there sufficient architectural and/or topographical similarities to 
make Grisar’s theory probable. 

There is another reason that a fourth-century origin for the organized 
Roman stational system should be dismissed: namely, that the 
development of stations progressed dialectically with the development of 
feasts. This is clear in the case of stations which were celebrated at or near 
martyrs’ graves on their anniversaries.!3 It ig also the case with the 
development of so-called “Feasts of Idea,” for example, the celebration 
of the Incarnation. Christmas at Rome was celebrated originally not at the 
Liberian Basilica, which became Sta. Maria Maggiore with Bethlehem 
connections only after the Council of Ephesus, but rather at St. Peter's, a 
likely site because that basilica’s western facade faced the sun rising over 
the city." 

Furthermore, the genius of the Roman stational system is dependent 
ona full-blown Lent. The earliest list which witnesses the organization of 
Lenten. stations also witnesses a Lent whose fast begins on Ash 
Wednesday. This Lenten chronology had its origin only-in the mid-fifth 
cceatury, while the Septuagesima season was not added until the late sixth 
century.*° The Lenten stations developed gradually with the development 
of the season, for it is clear that the most important and older days were 
celebrated in the most important churches? Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Saturdays became Lenten liturgical days only in the late fifth century.** A 











S DeLenaye, Origines, pasion 

3 CE. BAUMSTARK, Comparative Liturgy, pp. 157-166, 

© Leo THE GREAT, Sermon 27 (Pl 34:318) where he excorlates the falthful For hedging 
their bets by paying respects to the sun rising on its birthday before entering the basilica, The 
mens Vaticanus s an ial site from which to watch the rising sun over the city. For otter 
references to St. Peter's asthe locus of celebratioe in the fourth century, ef, AMBROSE, De 
irgnibus 3 with regard to Liberis. Inthe ith century, Ceyestine, Ep, 23 (ad Theodas 
PL 50:456, 

39 Ch, REGAN, “Three Days", pp. 55, IL-4; slso CHAvASse, “La structure du creme”, 
2.84, 95-98, CanLewawr, “La dulEe", pp. 449-506, A survey of this development is found 
in Voort, frrodsction, p.2711T, although one must be cautious about accepting Socrates’ 
(HE V;22) statement thatthe Roman Leat consisted of only three weeks as its cri form. 
Soorates may well have heen speaking only of the fest and not of Lett as the time of 
Preparation. Cl. RIGHETTL, Manuale II, 7.98; VootL, Inroduction, pp.273-274 

37°CF Cattewarnr. "La durée", p.491 He isotes these days as: Sundays in Lent, 
Ember days, last four days of Holy Week, Wednesday and Saturday of Mediana Week. He 
jomments: “Les jours de caréme of he station avait lic dans les grands basiiques étaient 
pricisement les jours dont i celebration est attestée par les temolgnages les plus anciennes, et 
ont ta lturgie devait ete la plus solenmele et presenter une carsctére assez netement 
tranche” p.492, 

38 Cwravasse, “La eatéme romain et les serulines”, p 339. CaLtewarsr, “La durée”, 
1p.499, however argues that the system itelf must be anterior 1 Pope Symmachus’ 
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fully developed Lenten system of stations was thus only possible after the 
mid-fifth century. 

In addition to the fact that a Lent with forty fast days was organized 
only at the end of the fifth century, we should note that only in the same 
period had all of the churches which made up the stational system been 
constructed. Although S. Vitale (401-417) was the last rials built, the last 
church on the early lists was Sto. Stefano Rotondo, completed between 
468-483, 

A number of reasons have been proposed for pinpointing the origin of 
the Roman stational system in the mid to late fifth century. The first is that 
all of the churches which make up the system had been built by then. An 
additional reason may have been a desire to emphasize the positive 
(iturgical) side of Lent at/a time when fasting was becoming central to the 
season.* Another approach that favors, the fifth century can be taken 
from the topographical considerations, namely the failure of the Lateran 
and its baptistery to become an important urban, ecclesiastical center. The 
area around the Lateran never saw a developed population (until the late 

ntury) and so, as an ecclesiastical center in name only never 
rivaled the more popular martyrial shrines. At the same time the 
demographic map of Rome was shifting off the hills and to the North and 
‘West. On this bssis, R. Krautheimer contends that Sta, Maria Maggiore, 
Sto. Stefano, and the tinii were better located for popular liturgical 
services, and therefore were used more frequently. They seem to have 
witnessed a compromise in distance between the populous districts of 
Roms and the Lateran on the extreme side of the city.#? This may well 
have been a factor in the development of the stational system as first 
witnessed in the Cones of Wiiraburg. It is certainly true that the Lateran 
never attained the symbolic status achioved by either the Jerusalem 
Martyrium or the Great Church in Constantinople." The size (twice as 
large as their contemporary tituli) and positioning of Sta. Maria Maggiore, 
Sto, Stefano and in the next century, SS, Apostoli seem to indicate an 
attempt to bring the papal liturgy into closer contact with the centers of 
population.? Moreover, all of the new titular basilicas of the fifth century 
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‘were equipped with baptisteries, so that they could be centers for Christian 
initiation as well. 

Also, after the fifth century most of the areas which contained tituli 
were no longer populous neighborhoods. Therefore it seems that they were 
retained because of their venerable position as older Christian centers, At 
the same time it seems unlikely that the stational arrangements would have 
been made on the basis of the tituli after the fifth century when they were 
far from the city’s centers of population:*® All of this evidence leads us to 
conclude that the origins of the Roman stational system as such lie in the 
mid to late fifth century. 

Other theories on the Roman stational organization atiribute the 
origins of the system to the crucial role played at the end of the sixth 
century by Gregory the Great (590-604), referring to the comment of John 
the Deacon, his ninth-century biographer: 

Stationes per basiticas vel beatorum martyrum coemeteria, secundum quod 
hhactenus plebs Romane quasi co vivente certatim discurnit, solicits 
ordinavit 


Mabillon takes this to mean that in composing a sacramentary 
Gregory also organized the stational system. However, it is eerain that 
Gregory did not re-organize the Gelasian sacramentary (not a papal 
mass book), He may well have added the final touches to the 
arrangement of the liturgical year with the Septuagesima season which 
has references to the ravages Rome suffered in the Gothic wars, but 
John’s attempt to attribute the stational system to him is probably the 
result of a desire to enhance his reputation a3 an ceelesiastical 
organizer. That the Wirzburg Comes appears only after Gregory the 
Great is not necessarily an argument that attribution of the system to 
him is “substantially correct.” ** 

Another error is the attribution of the siational system to Gregory the 
Great because of his involvement with processions in the Roman liturgy. 
This is a result of reading back from later medieval practice, for only then 
did liturgical processions seem to have becme an integral aspect of the 
stational practice of the Roman rite. Moreover, Schuster argued for 
Gregory as the organizer of the stational system because there are so few 





+ In many eases they later became ecclesia centers for monasteries in the relatively 
sparsely populated areas of the ety, ef Frnnam, Early Roman Monavie 

* Joux Tus Deacon, Via 8. Gregori Magai IE18 (Pl 7594). "With care he selected 
stations at dhe basilieas oF shrines of the holy martyrs, to Which the peopl Sil go today as 
when he was living." Maaitios. Museum Zlcur 1, p.xxait mistakenly gives the reFerence 
5 Bk, UT 

*) Wttis, Further Boars, p13; ef: also p33, 
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notices of Martyrial (suburban) stations in the Hadrianum.** But there are 
thrce reasons which militate ugainst this argument which pushes. the 
organization of stations forward to the time of Gregory. First, there is no 
need to mention the stations for martyrs’ anniversaries; they are obvious. 
Second, stational distinctions are made on 10 July when there are several 
possible sites for the celebration. Third, exira-mural churches ar often 
mentioned in the lists: there are a number of stations at St. Peter's, S, 
Paolo and S, Lorenzo, all of which lie in the “dangerous” area outside the 
walls. Moreover, Gregory himself regularly celebrated stations in the 
cemeterial basilicas as is clear from the corpus of his homilies.*? 

A final theory puts the stationel system's organization in the seventh 
century, In an atiempt to untangle various hypotheses about the 
development of Gregorian and Old Roman chant, $.5.P. van Dijk argued 
that distinetions between the urban and papal rites of Rome came about 
during the seventh century because of Byzantine influence in the city. 
Thus, he contended that a definably papal (hence stational) rite was an 
innovation of the seventh century.** He credited Pope Vitalian (657-672), 
strongly influenced by Constantinople, as the originator of the stational 
system. The rite, he argued. was codified by Gregory II (715-731) who was 
in the main responsible for the Hadrianum.? 

The attnbution of a Roman papal/stational rite to the influence of 
Byrantine court cermonial does make sense in the context of some of the 
particulars of the ceremonial described in OR I, but it misses two vital 
points. The first is that the statonal system as a whole is witnessed in a 
document that comes from the early: seventh century at the very latest, the 
Comes of Wiirzburg. Second, the practice of holding siations at different 
churches on different feasts could and did precede the adaptation of 
specific cermonial with regard to the Pope's arrival at a church and his 
entrance for the eucharist. Moreover, one should not confuse popular 
liturgical processions with the kind of procession described in OR I, as we 














4 Scwusten, Sucrammtany I p.226 “Whatecer may hve been the onfor of the stational 
synaxes in use before the time of Gregory the Great, the fact cemains thatthe list given in the 
Sacramentary of Adrian spstematically excludes the suburban stations of the cemteris, wh 
for that matter, had ftom ihe tiene of the Lombaeds (562) come to be very unsafe.” 

Schuster sullers from a two-fold bins Rete in thai Ne insists prion that Gregory tke 
Great's time isthe lassie age of Roma liturtical development and he focuses much pricrity 
inthat development al St. Peter's without documentary evidence or argumentation, Ke clsims 
That solemn baptisms were pecformed st St. Peter's before the Lateran (Sacramentary 
1-287) but the-Lateran Baptistery was certainly built fist 

4° CE, above. chapter thees: B2 
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shall see in chapter seven. In summary, then, the only arguments which are 
secure for the origins of a Roman stational system are those which point 10 
the midlate fifth century 


2. The Nature and Development of the Stational System 


We shall now turn to an analysis of the development of the stational 
scheme according o major liturgical seasons. Saints’ days will not be 
trected since it is impossible to tell if they were regularly considered 
stational (ie, episcopal) on a year-to-year basis. 


a, Lent and Holy Week 


‘The most remarkable aspect of the Roman stational system is its 
arrangement during Lent. All of the major basilicas and titular churches 
(with the exception of S, Martino ai Monti, Sta. Maria in Trastevere, and 
Sta. Prassede) appear ia the earliest lists. In fact, Lent ig the only period in 
which many of the tituli serve as stations. If development of liturgical 
lessons and of the stational system are concurrent, then it seems that the 
system was devised only after Ash Wednesday was set as the beginning of 
the period of fasting, since two of the most venerable of the rituli, Sta, 
Sabina and $$. Giovanni e Paolo, are used on Wednesday and Friday of 
the week; At the same time Psalms 1 ~ 26 are appointed as communion 
psaims for the weekdays, beginning with Ash Wednesday (with the 
exception of Thursdays, which do not become liturgical until ca. 731). 

There is no discernible system for the distribution of the tifull in the 
Lenten arrangement, except that no ecclesiastics! region is repeated on 
successive weekdays.*! Thus there does seem to be an effort to keep the 
Lenten liturgy moving about the city, covering each part of it. For the 
most part the ‘ituli are evenly distributed among the regions as are the 
weekday stations of Lent 

A pattern is discernible, however, in the type and size of the churches 
used for stational services. All of the Sundays, the Ember days, Wednesday 
and Friday in Mediana week, and Wednesday in Holy Week are observed 
in the major basilicas, while the weekcays, with the exception of Friday of 
the fifth week at Sto. Stefano, are celebrated in the siiuli 
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alresdy boon done by Grist, Das Missale, pp. 19-84, 
OP WILLE, Further Essays, p47 for a listing according to eeclsiastial and evil regions 
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organisation”. pp. 1732 
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‘A major stage in the evolution of the system comes with the establish 
ment of the Lenten Thursdays as liturgical by Gregory I (715-731). The 
churches) employed inthis. addition tend) fo heater 
diaconiae, e.2,, $. Apollinare and SS. Cosma € Damiano. A tituus missing 
from the earliest lists, Sta. Maria in Trastevere, is added, as isthe newly 
transformed diaconia (formerly a tinalus) 8. Martino ai Monti. These Thur 
sdays, of course, break the sequence of the communion psalms because 
they were added later than the original system: 

‘As was mentioned above, there is a dialectical relation between the 
choice of stations and the readings from Seripture. It is often difficult to 
tell whether the reading or the statio was selected first. In the list three 

however, it seems that readings were chosen from the Fourth 
Gospel in order to prepare the catechumens for their upcoming initiation 
‘These therefore influenced the choice of stations. There are cases, however. 
in which the readings seem to have been chosen to match the stations.** 
Several examples of the coincidence of reading and stations follow 

S. Eusebio is the station for the fourth Friday. The gospel deals with 
the raising of Lazarus; the basilica is located on the site of an ancient 
necropolis $? The station for the thied Friday is S. Lorenzo in Lucina, 
located over the site of a well. The site ceflects the gospel of the day which 
is Jobn 4:5-42, the encounter of Jesus and the Semaritan woman at the 
well. The third Saturday of Lent has a station at Sta, Susanna. On this 
day the story of Susanna (Daniel 13:1-9, 15-17, 19-30, 33-62) is read.** Sta 
Anastasia is the station for the sezond Tuesday. This church faced two 
marked-places end the gold exchange; the gospel about Jesus driving the 
money-changers from the Temple is read.!* 

More complex is the choice of the station on Wednesday of the fourth 
week (Mediana) at $. Paolo. This is one of the scrutiny days for the 
competentes, those who were about 10 be enlightened. The church is 
dedicated to one who regained his sight through faith, and the gospel 
(ohn 91-38) has Jesus proclaim: “Ego sum lux mundi." Sta. Crove tn 
Gerusalemme is chosen for Good Friday because this basilica was Rome’s 
Golgotha 

These and many more indications show an ingenious connection 
between the city, the cycle of liturgical readings and the Lenten stational 























© This is where Gassan’s Das Missaleis particularly useful, although at time he makes 
sx seem as though it was only the stations which influenced the sequence of readings 

% Gaioan, Dac Mésale, pp. 20-21 

5 GnisaR, Das Misale, 9-25 

 Gnisan, Dar Misate, p34 

 Grisan, Das Missle, p37 

© Gnisaw, Das Missle, p. 39, In addition, the first reading, fom Ezek 36, refers to 
‘he sprinkling of clean water. clealy an allusion co initiation 
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system. As far as the pre-Lenten seasons of Septuagesima, Sexagesima and 
‘Quinquagesima are concerned, the stations at S, Lorenzo, S. Paolo, and St. 
Peter's seem to form a protective ring around the city moving from the 
lesser to most important of the urban pairons.** The season arose: in the 
sixth century when the city was most in need of protection, and its main 
theme is the protection of the city as is evident from the introit antiphon 
and opening oration of Septuagesima Sunday. 





Introit: (ps. 17:5-6, 7, 2-3) Greumdederunt me gemitus mortis, dolores 
tern circumdederunt me: et in tribulatione mea invocavi 
Dominum, et exaudivit de templo saneto suo voosm meam, Diligam 
fe, Domine, fortitude mea; Dominus firmamentum meum et 
refugium meum, et liberator meus, 

ratio: Preces populi tui, quacsumus Domine, clementer exaudis uly qui 
Juste pro. peecatis nostris afMigimur, pro tui nominis. gloria 
imisericorditer beremur. Per Domizum. 


As Lent came to a close, so did the use of the fituli as stational 
churches. Larger churches were necessary for the services that closed this 
liturgical season. Therefore, Sta. Maria Maggiore was employed as the 
station for Wednesday of Holy Week. The major ecclesial center, the 
Lateran basilica, was used on both Holy Thursday and at the Holy 
Saturday Great Vigil of Easter. Rome's Golgotha, Sta. Croce, was the 
station for the synaxis on Good Friday 

During Lent, we have in the developed Roman stational system the 
lassie example of the relation between urban life and Christian worship. 
Every part of the city was employed to manifest the unity-in-diversity of 
the Roman church as it moved toward the pinnacle of the Christian Year, 
the paschal feast. 





b. Ember Days 
In all four seasons the Ember days are held at the same stations 


Wednesday: Sti, Maria Maggiore 
Frid SS. Apostolt 
Saturday: Al, Peter's 





81 There is some comiroversy a8 to Gregory us the initiator of Septuagesima, ef 
Wits, Fuevior Essays, pp 42-44 ard the literature he cite. Willis noter that the three 
shrines are found together at several importent lturgieal seasons — Easter octave and 
Medina Week 

% Here Wits’ table in Further Essurs, p31 is somewhat mislead ng when it indicates 
that the Comes of Wureburg hts tor the Spring Ember Friday ~ SS. Giovanni e Paolo and 
Saturday ~ Sto, Stelane. This document hes two fast series afler Pentecost, one in Pentecost 
week and the other in the fourth month (Sune). These fasts are combine for the firs ie in 
Pentecost woet in the Wirsbure Gospel lis from the middle ofthe seventh century, 
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Each of these stations has an effect on the choice of readings for the 
iturgy. For exemple, the Gospel for the Ember Wednesday in. Lent 
concerns the mother of Jesus (Matthew 12:38-50). On the Fmber 
Wednesday in December the gospel account of the Annunciation is read. 
SS. Apostoli is a church connected to Roman penitential practice. Three of 
the Ember Fridays (Lent: Jn. 5:1-15; Pentecost: Lk. 5:1726; September: Lk. 
7:36-50) have gospels which deal with the forgiveness of sins. In addition, 
the Lenten gospels seiting is the Probatic Pool, which was surrounded by 
five porticoes. Porticoes surrounded SS. Apostoli, and the waters from the 
Constantinian baths on the Quirinal emptied there.®° 

The only major development in the arrangement of the Ember weeks 
is the shift of the Spring Ember week from the fourth month, June, to the 
week following Pentecost, They are finally arranged in this manner in the 
mid-seventh century according to the Type IT Gospel Lectionaries. 








©. Faster Week 


The stational arrangement of Easter Week is worthy of comment. Each 
‘major basilica is visited in order of the patron's importance for the city: 


Saturday vigit) Lateran 


Sunday: Sta, Maria Maggiore 
Monday: St, Peter's 

Tuesday: —‘S. Paolo 

Wednesday: 8, Lorenzo 

Thursday: SS. Apostoli 

Friday: Sta. Maria ad mariyres 
Saurdsy: Lateran 


‘This scheme constitutes a grand, well-coneeived tour of the Christian 
city, calling to mind octaves at Jerusalem. It is as if the neophytes and the 
rest of the faithful were being introduced to the saints important for the 
life of the city as they commemorated the Risen Savior. 

Here again the readings have stational associations. The gospel on 
Monday mentions Peter (Lk: 24:13-45) and the epistle relates one of his 
speeches from Acts (10:37-43). Tuesday's epistle begins: “In diebus itlis 
surgens Paulus” (Acts 13:16), and the gospel of the day ends with a 
reference to “omnes gentes” (Lk. 24:47). The epistle on Thursday, read at 
the church formerly dedicated to SS, Philip and James, describes Philip's 
meeting with the Ethiopian eunuch (Acte 8:26-40). Since the gospel (Jn, 
20:11-18) relates Mary Magdalen’s meeting with the risen Christ, it may 
have associations with SS, Apostoli as a penitential church.®! The number 





© Guusaa, Das Missle. pp. 59-61: 00 the chureh of $8, Aposteli ef: Grisan, Mistery of 
Rome HI, pp. 85 
‘8 This fv alto Gninsn’s opinion, cf, Das Meal, 9.76 
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of scriptural allusions which were appropriate to the stations 'cannot have 
een accidental, The stations of Easter week reveal the Roman stational 
pattern in its most logical form. 





d. Advent and Christmas 


Advent develops relatively late as a liturgical season, No mention of 
the Advent Sundays is made in the Wirzburg Comes or Tl gospel lists later 
in the seventh century. It is only in the eighth century Gregorian 
Sacramentaries that the season is fixed to four weeks, although this may 
have been so already at the time of Gregory the Great.®? The Hadrianum 
given only one Advent station in addition to the Ember days. Itis the third 
Sunday celebrated at St. Peter's. The sermons of Gregory the Great, 
however, indicate that he preached on the third Sunday at SS, Marcellino ¢ 
Pietro and on the fourth (probably meaning the Ember Saturday vigil) at 
St. Peter's? The Antiphonaries indicate stations for the first three 
Sundays at S. Angrea pos: praesepe, Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, and St 
Peter's. The first (a monastery behind Sta. Maria Maggiore) is logically 
linked to the city’s “Bethlehem.” The second Sunday has references to the 
station in the Introit: “Populus Sion” (Is. 30:30) and the communion 
antiphon: “Jerusalem surge” (Banich 5:5). If one looks at the series as a 
whole one finds Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Rome, in a logical progression 

‘As to Christmas, the first and (originally) only eucharist on this day 
was celebrated in the morning at St. Peter's, probably because of its 
geographical position, The Theotokos question at the council of Ephesus 
in 431 probably inspired the expansion of the feast in the fifth century to 
include a second mass ad galli cantum at Sta, Maria Maggiore. This may 
have been an imitation of the practice seen in the Armenian Lectionary — 
a vigil eucharist at Bethkhem followed by a morning eucharist at the 
Golgotha Martyrium. At some:point in the sixth century a third eucharist 
at dawn was added at the titular basilica, Sta, Anastasia, named for the 
eastern martyr whose beheading was honored at Constantinople on 
December 25.** This addition may well have been a bow to the Byzantine 
imperial administration in the city, located on the Palatine, quite near Sta 
Anastasia. A commemoration of Sta, Anastasia remained in the mass, even 
the Roman Missal of 1570 kept the oration in her honor. 

‘The final shift in the Christmas sequence occurred sometime before 
the twelfth century when the third (originally the only) cucharistic 
celebration was transferred from St. Peter's to Sta. Maria Maggiore, 











© RionerTs, ManualeT, pp. 28-41 
©) Garcory rae Great, Sermon 7, ef, above, chapter three, B: 
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because of the length of the journey across the city. Thus it was both the 
topography and history of the city that influenced the development of the 
Christmes stations. Theological considerations played little part in this. It 
was the urban context itself which dictated most of the stational liturgical 
development. 


C. THe ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF PRoceSsiONs IN THE ROMAN LeTUuRGY 


Another factor in the evolution of the Roman rite which is directly 
related to the urban milieu is the popular liturgical procession. Distinct 
from other kinds of procession, as we shall see in chapter seven, this type 
of procession is often equaled with stational observance. But the origins of 
the popular processions differ from the origins of the stational system as 
such. Unlike hagiopolite practice which inclades popular processions by its 
yery nature ay an imitation of Christ's experience, the earliest sources of 
the Roman liturgy reveal no such processions. It is therefore necessary to 
investigate separately the origins of processions from one church to 
another in the Roman urban rite, 

In the first place it is extremely unlikely that public processions would 
have been held by Christians on a regular basis prior to the Constantinian 
settlement. Even though there were periods of relative tolerance, public 
processions would have been too antagonistic in a city that did not really 
become Christian until the beginning of the fifth century. The stational 
Practice of meeting in different churches would have been a far different 
matter since even the major urban basilicas were not in the city's eentec.®5 

The first evidence for public liturgical processions at Rome comes 
only with Gregory the Great, who in the face of an epidemic in 590, 
instituted a lerania septiformis.6® The terminus of this procession was Sta. 











© Here 1 spree again with Kinsch, “Origins carats,” p-137: "Non é possi: di 
sarumewere che prime del secoto quarto una simile processone publica dei cistisn! per Ie 
sade di Roma si potesse fare” 

© CE. Gascony OF Tours, Histova Prancorum 10:1 (MGH SS aevi Merovinearum, 
1.407) also Gricony tHe Great, MGH Fyn, 2.pp.365-367 for the meeting places for the 
lana sepaformis of 603, Gregory's invitation teads: "Proinde, fairs carisims, conto corde 
er corrects operas erastna de primo ditucule ad sptifarmon lteniam just dsributioner 
‘evs designatar deveta cum lacrimis menta veniam. Kallas vestoume i terrena opere in ras 
rear, nulls quote negotivm ager preesumat, quatemum ed sanctae generics Domes ele 
Slam converients, gui simal onnes peecavnus, simul ones mala quac fecimus deploremus, ut 
pceavius, simel omnes mala quae fein deploromus, ut dtricasjlex, cum cups nostras 
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Maria Maggiore. A year later one of Gregory's letters refers 0 the letania 
‘major as a familiar practice well known at Rome.*” The processional route 
was from S. Lorenzo in Lucina to St, Peter's. Hymns and spiritual canticles 
were sung in route and the eucharist was celebrated at St. Peter's, In 599 
writing to Castorius, notary of Ravenna, Gregory referred 10 the Great 
Litany as of great antiquity.°* Lerania is here used as a technical term for 
procession. When Gregory referred to the litany sung at the beginning of 
the eucharist he called it a deprecatio.*® 

The Great Litany was performed on April 25. Its origin has been 
attributed to Pope Liberius (352-366) 8 but this seems far too early a date 
for two reasons. In the first place, during the fourth century the Great 
Litany on April 25 would have coincided with the pagan Robigatia, since it 
followed much the same route out the Porta Flaminia. In the second place, 
25 Apni always falls within Pentecost, ie. the paschal season, and this 
season retained its festal integrity well into the fifth century,”! Therelore a 
supplicatory procession with penitential motif would not have been 
deemed. feasible. Similar processions, the Rogations instituted by 
Mamertus of Vienne, were not begun in Gaul until 470.7 These 
processions always fell within the paschal. season. Thus, first use of the 
Great Litany, like the Rogations (later called letaniae minores) probably 
stems from the latter part of the fifth century.”# 

Care must be taken not te confuse popular liturgical provessions with 
the papal processions and entrance rite of the eucharist. The origins of the 
latter are akin to imperial, practice and their use in Rome was directly 





V Buphema Vitalis widows 
VI Clement Siephen smauried 
VII Stephen Mareeliae gna 


‘The 603 meeting plices ae the same as thove indicated for the Great Litany ie OR L. see 
above, chapter three. 

©) Gakoory He GRexT, Ep, 22 (S91 AD). (MGH, pp. 1, 9.102): *Sollennitas 
fanneae devotions, fii dilectissini, nos ammonet, ut Ietariam quae major ab omnibus 
appelatue soliestic ae devatis debeimus avxiionte Domina mentibus olebrare, per quam a 
nostri excessious es misereordiae supplicantes purgar sliquatenss meccamut 

© Greoony tie Grist, MGH, yp. 2, p. 166 “s.quct lemniae sollemves ab 
antiguitae furin 

© GRrODRY THE GktesT, MGH, Epp 2. pp. 301, 58, 287, With eterenge to that which 
is sung with the Kyrie atthe beginning of mass, G. uses the word “deprecatic” ins letter to 
Bishop John of Syracuse (Oct. 598), p.5). CL also Hickzeocex, "Colleta und Sitio 
1.825: “Fine Istana wis in Rom vor aller Bissprazession destt 

© Rucien, Manuele Ih. p. 28, 

1 R. Canie, Pemeedre, pp. 49H On the Bobigalia, ef Grsan, Das Missal, ps8 

22 GrecorY oF TOURS, Historia Francorun 234, cf. Ruciern. Manual Ul p 228. 

On the prowession, ct SCHUSIER, Sacramentary Fl, pp. 3854T, Si correct. However, 
in auibuting a festal characer to the Great Litany of 25 Apri 
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influenced by Constantinople.”* Processions of all sorts are, of course, 
public in nature, but populer liturgical processions differ in that they arc 
much larger in scale and succeed in bringing together people of diverse 
backgrounds and status. Thus, as a kind of democratic form in a very 
undemocratic world, they succeeded in bringing liturgy onto the streets.”* 

Popular liturgical processions are not indicated in Roman liturgical 
sources until the Gregorian sacramentaries. In these sources, which witnes 
seventh-century liturgical developments, the processions are noted by the 
term caliecta or oraiia ad collectam before the opening prayer on ceriain 
days. 7° In the purely papal Hadrianwm they number only six. Three are 
processions on Marian feasts (25 March, 15 August, 8 September) 
instituted by Sergius I at the end of the seventh century. Another, the 
collecta on | November from $8. Cosma ¢ Damiano in the Forum to S. 
Cesario on the Palatine may well reflect three-day leraniae at the beginning 
of November in the sixth century in southem Francs and Spain. The route 
of this procession cannot precede the early sixth century, for it was only 
then that SS. Cosma e Damiano on the Forum was built (526-530)."" The 
termini of the collecta probably fave Byzantine roots, in that 1 November 
is the feast of Sts. Cosmas and Damian in Constantinople and the chapel 
of St. Caesarius was located on the Palatine, the seat of imperial 
administration in Rome. 

Another colleeta takes place on Ash Wednesday. This procession from 
Sta. Anastasia to Sia. Sabina must be subsequent to the fixing of Ash 
Wednesday as the beginning of the fast in the late fifth century. The last of 
the collecrae takes place on 2 February, the Feast of the Presentation or 
Hypopamte, from S. Adriano in the Forum to Sta. Maria Maggiort. Once 
again the procession as indicated in the Hadrianum cannot have preceded 
the consiruetion of S. Adriano (625.638).78 

None of these processions antedated the late fifth century. Moreover, 
they all had several features in common: Moreover, they ali had several 











> Hoe 1 agree with Hurazeccrs, “Colecta und Stati” pp. SI6-S1 who distinguishes 
between pepular and papal processions in Rome on the same ass: “Von citer Prozesion 
kann man bei cieser Stations2ug des Papstes nur ian Weitsten Sinaé des Wortes spreshen 
jelenfalls nicht ia Sinn einer mit. einer Collecaverbundenden —cigentlichen 
Siationsprezession, 

* ScnusreR, Sacramentary Ip. 220: "Here was the liturgy moving out int the open to 
meet the new needs of Ged’s luni and attract popular attention by song and scenic effect. 

%€ Qi the origin ofthis term, of. Gamer, Missa Romensis pp. 187-194, 

* On the November Iitanies in Spain, ef Isipone of Sevitte, De offeis 1-40 (PL 
BAIT), of. cho. Hicnercarr, “Colketa und Stato,” p.532, Tho Spanish processions 
verre penitenial in characte, 

TP HUALSEN, Clese, p.260, WALLS, Further Esays, p.76 ausibules the fact that S. 
Adriano became the collects for Marian fessts 1 the conmemoraiion of St. Hadrian on 
September 8 in Rome. It should also be pointed out that this church on the Forum was in un 
‘eal public place as well as convenient to Siz. Maria Maggiore. 
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features in common: they were penitential in character, their routes are 
faitly short (each would take about an hour ai most), and each began ata 
chureh which bad a piazza in front of it 

‘The Paduan line of the Gregorian Sacramentary tradition, which is 
not strictly a papal mass book, witnessed six more colleciae: the four 
Ember Wednesdays, the Wednesday om Mediana and Wednesday in Holy 
Week.” Each preceded important celebrations in major basilicas on 
penitential days, It is possible that the Pope himself did not take part in 
them and that they witness a growing desire for more public processions in 
the seventh century.*° As far as the textual evidence and notices in the LP 
are concerned, it seems that popular liturgical processions were not the 
remains of earlier practice but on the contrary a practice that grew more 
popular with time. We have already noted the addition of processions on 
the major Marian feasts in the late seventh century. Some fifty years later, 
in the mid-cighth century, Pope Stephen II is credited with adding three 
more fetaniae on Saturday to major basilicas. By the end of the eighth 
century all Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays of Lent had 
collectae. Within the next twenty years Leo II adapted the Frankish 
rogation litanies before Ascension to Roman use, and Benedict. Canon of 
St, Peter’s, confirms the weekday collectae for the twelfth century, Finally, 
Mabillion’s sources (which are slightly later) witness collectae on all Lenten 
weekdays except for two Tuesdays 

‘Thus, popilar liturgical processions of a supplicatory nature reached 
4 high point in Rome in the period that Frankish liturgical practice began 
to influence the Roman rite. Antiphons chosen for the processions reveal 
their penitential nature *! Each colfecta has fundamentally the same order 
of service: © 








Callecta Seventh hour, people gather, pope vests, Introit psalm; papel 
Procession to altar, Oration {with invitation and knesling) 


Procession Processional antiphon and psalm, Litany (thee times) 


7 Desuusses, Sucrumeataire Grégorion, pp'620, 426, 629, 644, 660,670 respectively 

Here I disagree with Hiekzeccer, “Colleta und Stato,” p.520 who argues on the 
basis of ine connection between tnese days und Side station (Fast) days thatthe processiors 
show a continuity in Roman Christian practice, Part of the difficulty is that he used the 
mistskesp hypothesis of Mout. aeRG, ditesteerrichbare Gestalt 46-8 that the Paduense is 4 
mote primitive papal book than the Hadriansim. The former, iti te, has some older 
lements than the later, but itis not a papal book in a relatively pure state, as LIEt2MANS. 
and Drstiussts have iselated for the Haden, 

5! Hespetr, ntiptonaie, §201a-101b. In the Antiphonary of Compeigne (ate eight 
center) cightent antiphons are given. These were sung with psalms wlong the processions! 
Foute of the Great Litany 

© Le, with seme differences, the Ash Wednesday collects of OR XXIL, the Candlemes 
Procession of OR XX, and the Great Litany of OR XXI. 
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Station Litany ends, pope to sacristy, Introit psalm, procession to 
altar, Oration (no Kyrie or Gloria) 


“The order of procession, given in OR XXI, is as follows: 
Pauperes de xenadochio with erex lignea picia 
‘Seven stational crosses, each with three candles 
Bishops, presbyters, subdescons 
“Two silver eroses and incense 
Pope and deacons 
Schola eantorim (psallendo) 





Note, there is nothing terribly elaborate about the collecrae. It has been 
suggested that the first part, in the colleeta church, is derived from ancient 
station-ay synaxes,, There are parallels with the commemorative stational 
services witnessed in Egeria, but readings are never indicated in the Collectae, 
land so the suggestion remains only a possibility §* Pssimoxly seems to have 
bbeen central to the procession. How the people participated in this psalmody 
(if at all) is not entirely clear, especialy since the schola followed the Pope and 
would presumably be a good distance from the rest of the people ahead. The 
litany may have been the truly popular part of the procession. Tt remains to be 
seen in chapter seven whether this litany corresponded at all to the litany ab 
the beginning of the cucharist, the Deprecatio Gelasii-™* Certainly responses 
such as Kyrie eleison, Chrisie, audi nos, ot Libera nos, Domine would not have 
been difficult even for large crowds. Frankish litanies contained invocation of 
the saints and the Laudes of impenal (royal) and cxclesiastical leaders at the 
end of the eighth century.** When invocation of the saints became rart of the 
Roman litany is not certain. However, Muratori published a “Roman litany" 
of the mid-ninth century which contained the invocation of about « hundred 
saints (many of them native to Rome).** The content of this litany is worth 
listing here: 





©) Gagne, Missa Remencis, pp, 195-203 has: attempicd to show that the original 
colfestae contained what subsequently became the frst Old Testament lesson on the Ember 
Wednescays, but itis jost as possible and muck mere reasonable to we the multiple 
nomevangelial readings as refketing the older prcetice of more than one non-evangelica 
reauing at the ever. 

For aerial text of this litany, of: WILLIS, Essays, pp. 22-24 ako more weoenily and 
with other similar itanes, P. De CLERCK, La prére universele. Our immediate concerns here 
do aat of course eshaust the genre “litany.” Popular liturgical processions in their original 
Roman ase seem got to have contained acclamations ofthe emperor and eckesiastical figures 
(of Kanronosica, Laudes Regive, exp. pp 368) nor invocation of the stints, which seems 
lo ave been an eigthentory introduction into Reman practice: cf Baswor, “Litany of the 
Swints” LH, pp. 151-10, 

"© Cf te ordo of Angilber! for St. Riquier, Brstor, LH, p.325. This is an imitation of 
the Roman jocesions, gwen the useof seven stational esses. Here the types of Itany are 
distinguished: Gallic, Valian and Ronsa, On litanies in general, cf Cason, “Litanies” cols 
1540-1571 

86 Muncroni, Liturie Romana Vets Ioeol, 7477. This itiny was in use before 887. 
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Kyrie eleison (3%), 
Christe, audi nos (3%) 
(Gaints) 
Propitius exto. Parce nobis, Domine, 
Propitiue esto, Libera nos, Domine. 
Abomni malo. Libera 
Ab hoste malo. Libera. 
A periculo moris. Libera 
Per Crucem tuam, Libera 
Peveatores. Te rogamus, audi nos 
‘Utpacem nobis dores. Te rogamus. 
‘Ut sanetitatem nobis dones. Te rogamus. 
Utfructum terme nobie donee, Te rogamus, 
Utaeris temperiem aobis dones, Te rogamus.. 
Ut Domnum Apostolicum (illum) in 
saneta religione conservare digneris, 
Te rogamus. 
‘Ut Domnum Imperatorem et excercitum Francorum, 
conservare digneris, Te rogamis. 
Utcunetum Populum Christianum, pretioso 
sanguine tuo redemptam, consorvare digneris. 
Te rogamus. 
Fili Dei, Te rogim. 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peecata mundi 
Miserere nobis. 
Christe, audi nes. 
Kyrie eleison 


It seems that in the seventh century, the stational crosses as well as 
niilitary banners (bandora) were also carried int the processions, Their 
bearers were located in the chancel for the eucharist.” A ninth-century 
notice with regard to Pope Nicholas’ procession at the time of a Frankish 
invasion indicates that relics were also cartied in the processions.** In at 
least one procession(August 15) the penitertial character was accented by 
the Pope walking barefoot. In the same procession ashes were strewn over 
the heads of the participants and the help of God was implored 
insistently.*® However, despite the penitential charactr of the popular 
processions, they must have been splendid given the employment of 







LLEWELLYN, Rome in 





Dark Ages p. 182 
ucnisne, LP Il, p. 160, Such processions could be dangerous: “One of these was 
attacked and bioken up in the stcet by Levis’ suppocersin the city; the crosses and relies, 
including + part of the True Cross, were throwa 10 the ground and the pope himself was 
hasely able (0 escape by river 10 the Leonine Cty,” LLEWELLYN, Some in the Dark Ages, 
p27 

© CL Hieezeocer, “Collecta und Statio,” pp. S24 
Sseramentary V, pp 50-32 











525; LPL, p-443sef also Scuusten, 
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banners, crosses, and relics. The people seem to have been organized into 
ranks either according to ecclesiastical region or by status, as in Gregory's 
etania septiformis.®° 

So much for the character, number and development of the popular 
liturgical processions at Rome. What were the origins of the practice? 
Grisar saw them as adaptations of the frdmmer Wanderung of the 
Jerusalem liturgy.*! But in the hagiopolite practice many of the 
processions centered around Holy Week, while only one of the Reman 
processions, on Good Friday, had anything like the same character. 

Kirsch claims that the origins of the collectae lie in pre-Constantinian 
Rome, not in Christian use but in the pagan pompae.°? Even though there 
are pagan precedents for the Litania Major (Robigatia) and Hypopante 
(Amburbatia) ® processions, these seem to have developed late enough to 
rule out any immediate influence of pagan observance in Christian 
practice. This is not to argue that there was no continuity at all between 
the pagan and Christian practices: this there must have been because, after 
all, they fell on the same days. But that does not necessarily prove that 
imitation of pagen practice was the original motive in adopting 
processions Moreover, Kirsch's approach deemphasizes the penitential 
roots of Christian processions.’* 

‘The thorough investigation of the origins off the collecta has been 
undertaken by Hietzegzer. He attributed their origin 10 Christian practice 
in the pre-Constantinian period, linking the original station-days with the 
peniteniial character of the leter processions, especially the Wednesday 
processions of the Padua Sacramentary, which he contended were dropped 
in the later Hadriarum?$ Moreover, he argued that the Roman 
processions were direct descendents of the public processions mentioned 
for fast days in the Talmud and that same practice of fasting and prayer 
witnessed by Hermas in the second century.°% Here one notes a confusion 
between stational practice as such and the use of public processions. There 
is no evidence to prove a direct link with the Jewish practice of processions 





Certainly a Some point there wb Hil esciminaton a6 10 THe Sexes. at east i 
procisions to cemeteral shrines. cl BROWS, The Cul of the Saints, pp 444 

%) Giisna, Das Misa, p43 

9 KaRSC. "Oring e caratere.” pL ho Slaonkirhen. p14 

9 DieaRUyNe, "Ligne des pressions,” pp. 1426 

8+ Knee “Origine &saratine” p. 136. To say thats the seventy century five of the 
colletae were linked f0 feasts of the Virgin and St. Caesris is bexging the question. 

> tleRzsceR, "Coleta und Sito,” pp 317-321 

% Cf. Scub mite, Fastenpranis, p89; Hierzearee. “Colecta und Stat.” pp. 50-551 
H's sucinet conehision is: Ge Collece dbs besiepichee rOmisches Kirchenjatves im 
feuken Mitllter die Versammlung su einer Busprozesson waren, de vor allem an den 
‘Stalionstager der Quatember- nd der Quadragesimalwecher stand. Diese 
Bussprezession dfte an mnchen Tagen int Ateriom zurdckathes ” 
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on fast days and Roman practice. Hierzegger’s desire to. show how 
medieval Roman practice was in direct continuity with antiquity impels 
him to eduee a connection with primitive Christianity that does nct appear 
to-exist, 

It is more reasonable to suggest that popular liturgical processions 
were not (in contrast to the stational practice itself) a product of the 
Roman milieu of worship as such. The papal liturgy of Rome, conservative 
and terse in its expression, did not automatically or easily adopt public 
processions. Beyond the conservatism of the rite and the length of time it 
took for Rome to be Caristianized, another reason for this may have been 
that there was already a (pagan) pattern of worship established in the city 
prior to the legitimation of the Christian faith. 

‘The foregoing is not meant to argue that there’ were never any 
liturgical procession in the Roman liturgy prior to the late fifth or sixth 
century. The likelihood of these will be discussed in relation to a 
comparative study of processions in part three. The late antique world of 
the Mediterranean was a world of processions. But there is simply no hard 
evidence for such Christian processions prior io the sixth century.?” 
Analysis of their development suggests. that as an_annual feature on 
specific days. this evolution was rather slow. The origins of such 
processions will be studied comparatively for Jerusalem, Rome, and 
Constantinople in chapter seven. 

In the meantime we shall treat one further suggestion. Schuster argued 
that processions came to Rome from the eastern part of the empire. He 
claims that they originated in Antioch and were imported to 
Constantinople by Chrysostom, that thence were adapted in Milan by 
Ambrose, who in turn influenced Damasus to introduce them at Rome.°* 
The problem with this attractive theory is chronology. The episcopate of 
Damasus ends at 384, Chrysostom could not possibly have imported 
processions to Constantinople until 398 when he became bishop of that 
city. In addition, Ambrose died in 397, However, the main lines of this 


P Kinscs, “Lorigine," p,150 agrees, although he suggests direct association with the 
pagan pomp of Ite Weperial Reme, 4 cotehision which 1am reluctant to accept 

© ScHUstER, Sacramentary I, pp. 219-220. “The popular procession really consitutes 
the rew clement in the late Roman station, as it developed alter the Peace of Constantine. 
The litany and the procession are not however, reeirded as being something by itself but 
as forming part of a whole complexity of rites, incorrectly called. by the name of 
“antiphony.” and fist inaugurated at Antioch se s measure of opposition to the Avian 
party in that ty, This ew form of artiphony’ compised certain populér chants af Catholic 
propaganda, sung amid the waving of bunters and the ling up of cross iumiated with 
candles, with choits of musicians and processions through the streets of the ety. Heze was 
the liturgy meving out into the open Io meet the ew seeds of God's family and tract 
popular sttention by song and seenic effet. This happy innevation feom the banks of the 
(Orontes was introduced by Chrysostam into Constantinople, and came thenee to Milan in 
the ne af St Ambrose 
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argument may be correct in that processions were introduced in Rome on 
the basis of Constantinopolitan practice. Given the timing of the evidence 
for Rome and the introduction of the Kyrie into the West in the early sixth 
century,?® it may be that it was in this period that popular liturgical 
processions were introduced as well in Rome, Much of Roman collecta 
practice points to Byvantine influence, especially when one regards its 
erminology: “Kyrie eleison”, “letania”, “staurofori”.!°° Moreover, 
Roman processional crosses had three candles affixed to them, a practice 
attributed to Chrysostom by the mid-fifth-entury chureh historians, 
Socrates and Sozomen'®! The term used for processional chants, 
antiphona, was also Greek in origin. These terms and their referents were 
not holdovers from a time when the Roman liturgy was in Greek, but 
rather introductions in a period when there was much Byzantine influence 
in the city, namely the sixth century. 





Coxcuiston’ 


Several conclusions are in order: 

1. The phenomenon of stational practice originated in the pre 
Constantinian period of Rome. It was not an imitation of the worship life 
of any other Christian community, but rather arose out of the size and 
diversity of the Roman Christian community itself in the late second or 
early third century. 

2. The organization of & stational system, employing the same 
churches or shrines year after year on the same feast, can be traced only to 
the mid- to late fifih-century. Thus, the origins of stetional practice and 
the organization of a stational system differ at Rome. 

3. The highpoint of the Roman stational system was Lent. During this 
Period euch year the great majority of the titwli and. other basilicas. were 
employed in order to manifest the unity of the Roman church throughout the 
entire system, There is, however, no observable logic to this system self. 





4, The greatest influence on the development of the Roman stational 
scheme was the topographical and social history of the city itself rather 
than theological or inner-liturgical considerations 

5, The origins of popular liturgical processions at Rome are distinct from 
the origins of stational practice and the stational organization. ‘The 
iraved only 10 the sixth century, « period of strong Byzantine influe 








* CE. De Ctexcr, Lo prdre mniverlle, pp. 284-285, The Courell of Vaison ( 
‘dopis the Kyne m southern Gaul, saying tat it has recently been introduces (intromis:a) 
Rome, of, Manst, 8727. 

"80 CE OR XX: OR XXII. 

1O0 SheRArES, HE 68: SozoMeN, HE 8S 





Chapter Five 


THE SETTING AND SOURCES FOR THE STATIONAL LITURGY 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Jerusalem and Rome both exercised an enormous symbolic influence 
on the Late Antique and Early Medieval world of Christian worship. Each 
city’s history made it a candidate for admiration of the peoples of the 
Roman Empire. No less important for our study is Constantinople, whose 
tradition lay far less claim to symbolic status, and yet whose status from 
the fourth century on made it into a center for the developing forms of 
Christian worship. Indeed, Constantinople as a city inspired the emergence 
‘of much of what we now call Byzantine liturgy 

This chapter will survey the topography, history, and especially the 
Christian architecture of Constantinople from the fourth to the tenth 
century, providing the background for the sources which illuminate the 
city's urban stational liturgy, 














a, ToroGRaPiiy, History AND CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
L. The City 


Constantinople (now Istanbul) was, of course. the city of Constantine 
The Laie Antique re-founding and re-shaping of the city was the result of 
conscious empire building. Located at the southern end of the Bosphorus 
on & promontory stretching eastward from Thrace, it is surrounded by a 
narrow channel, the Goldea Horn, to the north and the Sea of Marmora, 
Propontis, to the south. Thus it holds a strategic position between the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus on the boundary of Europe and Asia Minor. 
This gave it a commanding position in the eastern half of the Roman 
Empire.! Around the year 324 Constantine the Great chose to build (or 
better to expand) a city here, opting for this site over others like that of 
ancient Troy and Nicomedia. 

Byzantium had been founded as a colony of Megara in Attica in the 
mid-seventh century B.C. As a federated Roman colony in the second 











"The very situation of the city afforded grat geogiaphical protection: ef. Van 
MiLuiNGts, Bj=. Const, p-4 who remarks: "No city owes so much to ffs se, The vitality 
and power of Constanbsople are ote in a unique ioeaton, 
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century A.D. it backed the loser in the succession crisis of 196. The victor, 
Septimius Severus, had the city walls torn down and later rebuilt, The 
Byzantium of the second and third centuries contained a hippodrome, 
public baths’a port, acropolis, and a large forum (agora) bounded on four 
sides, called the Tetrastion.? Several hamlets, notably Xerolophos and 
Blachernae, incorporated into the city at a later date, were already thriving 
on the peninsule. 

Constantine's expansion of the city seems to have begun around 324, 
although much construction did not start until 328. He enlarged the older 
town with walls that stretched about three km. further than the former 
limits. Although the city was given seven hills and fourteen regions to 
match the old Rome, there were actually only two main hills, neither of 
them exceeding fifty m. in height. One was the acropolis on the eastern end 
of the promotory, where the Seraglio Point is at present, the other 
Xerolophos, located just inside the southwestern part of Constantine's 
walls. The completion of both land and sea walls was accomplished under 
Constantius. * 

‘There were four main porticoed arteries in the city. One ran along the 
Golden Horn and up toward Blachemae. The second ran across the southem 
edge of the cty on the Propontis. But the two mest important avenues started 
as one at the Chalke Gate of the imperial palace:* it ran past the Mition and 
Baths of Zeuxippus to the Forum of Constantine and on to the Forum Tauri 
and the Capitol, where it divided. One part of this avenue, the Mese, ran 
toward the west, the Gokden Gate and the Via Egnatia (fo Rome). The other 
branch ran north past the Church of the Holy Apostles. 

‘The main public area of Constantinople, officially called the New 
Rome only toward the end of the fourth century, was located west of the 
acropolis. Here Constantine began the construction of the Great Church 
and the Imperial Palace. The Palace was connected to the Hippodrome on 
the North, so that the imperial party could have safe and easy access to the 
imperial box, or Kathisma, Part of the old Tetrastdon was transformed 
into a walled, porticoed area named after the empress, the Augusteon.* To 
the east of this plaza lay Constantine’s Great Church, and to the west the 
imperial palace, which was not one building, but a conglomeration of 
buildings that expanded over the centuries, To the south of the Augusteon 
lay one of the two senate buildings of Constantinople, possibly later 
transformed into the part of the palace called Magnaura.’ To the NW of 








F JAMIN, Conse By2, pp 22-28 
Ch Ploanion, Lempie ehrtion, p50 
+ Yaw MELINGES, Byz. Cond, 9.28. 
# Thus MANGe, Brazen House, p. 80; ef also JANIN, Const By, pp.37, 43; QUILLAND, 
nudes de topographic MI, pp. 69-8, 
© Guittano, Bude: de soposraphie I, pp. 40-54 
Manco, Brazen House, p.5 
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the Augusteon were the Baths of Zeuxippus; directly north was located the 
civil basilica, which housed the university and library of the city. A lerge 
open space on the Mese lay between the civil basilica and the Augusteon. 
Here was located the elaborate milestone of the city (the Milion) probably 
set under a tetrapylon with statues; this marked the, beginning of 
Constantinople’s roads as did the Milliariun Aureum of the Forum at 
Rome. 

‘The Augusteon was not, however, the main public meeting place of 
Constantinople, for Constantine founded another forum which would bear 
his name, located on the Mese about half a kilometer to the Northwest of 
the Milion, ‘The forum of Constantine was elliptical in shape and 
surrounded by @ portico, In the middle of the ellipse stood a. porphyry 
column some thirty-six meters high, which acted as the focus for the 
forum. This column was crowned with a stetue of Apollo, transformed to 
repreient Constantine himself. Todey it ig called the “Burnt Column” and 
is still visible in Istanbul. 

‘At the base of the porphyry column in the middle of the Forum stood 
an oratory, which according to various traditions contained the Palladium 
of ancient Rome and/or Christian relies including. a piece of the True 
Cross.* By the eighth century, Byzantine tradition held that the central 
place of Constantinople united symbols of both Rome and Jerusalem. The 
Porphyry column is extremely important for this study because, as we shall 
ste, it was the locus of much public urban liturgical activuty. 

The porphyry. column in Constantine's forum also. figured 
prominently in the solemn dedication of the city on 11 May 330, This event 
was later to be solemnized annually by a liturgical celebration. Th is not 
possible to determine with certainty whether or not there were Christian 
elements in this dedication of 330. The best one can say is that the real 
object of the city’s dedication was her founder, the emperor Constantine 
himself? 








* FRoiow, "Dalicace™, pp. 75If: Lariou. “Conséeration et dédicace", pp. 289-514; 
ALCOLD, “Foundation of Constantinople”, pp. 1016; and Diakon, Nasence, pp.39-40 

(On the placement of the palladium in the porphyry column's oratory, cf. Procorics, 
Gothic Wars 1:15; Chronicon Paschale 1 p. 528; PREGEA, Seriptores 1 p17: 1, 17% 

(On the placement of the relic of the True Cross, ef Socantes, HE 19 (PG 67-120) 
Precien, Seripteres 1 p33: 1h p. 161 

° On Constantine as the object of the dedication of Constantinople, cf: DAGKON, ais 
sane, pp. 39-40. 

Euseniss, of cours, took a different tack on the dedication, of VC 148 (GCS, p.98) 
And being fully resolved to distinguish the city which bore his name with special honor, he 
else ith nuneious sacte edges. both memorials of mays om the largest scale 
and otter buildings of the most splendid kind, not only within the city itself but in its veiity 
‘and thus at the same time he rendered honor to the memory ofthe marty, ard consecrated 
dis city to the mariyts’ God.” ET in NPNF (2nd ser.) 9.522 
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Another important public monument in the city was its Capitol, 
located slightly to the North of the Forum Tauri on the East side of the 
Mese."® 

Need for more urban space led the Byzantines to expand the city 
about one km out from the Constantinian walls in 413, early in the 
reign of Theodosius II. An earthquake caused great damage to the walls 
in 447 but they were quickly rebuilt in view of the imminent threat of 
Auila’s Huns. The area between the fourth: and fifth-century walls 
was called the Deuteron Pempton, (or second area). Tt was never to 
become as heavily populated as the original Constantinian city. Thus 
there were many gardens and open spaces in this part of the city.t? At 
least six more public fora were constructed by the emperors of the 
‘Theodosian dynasty, among them the three most important were 
located inside the Constantinian walls on the Mese after it diverged 
toward the Golden Gate: the Forum Teuri (Forum of Theodosius), the 
Forum Bovis and the Forum Arcadii.!? 

The public areas of Constantinople seem to have resulted from 
planning, especially in the monumental area around the Augusteon and 
Forum of Constantine. Much of this was an obvious imitation of old 
Rome, namely the seven hills, the fourteen civil regions, the relation 
between palace and hippodrome, and the Milion. The population of the 
city seems to have remained most dense along the Golden Horn, for a 
great deal of the urban space was taken up by public, imperial and 
ecclesiastical holdings.'* The Notitia Urbis (mid-fifth century) gives 4,388 
domus in the city a3 opposed to 1,790 domus in fourth-century Rome." 
Unfortunately there are no equivalent statistics given for insulae, which 
may have held more people. Population estimates for this period are 
difficult, as they are with all pre-modern cities, The lowest estimates have 
been around 87,500 for the erd of Constentine’s reign, 188,000 for the end 
of the reign of Theodosius II (450) and 375,000 for the middle of the reign 
of Justinian (before 541), with a decrease in the city’s population 
thereafter."® 
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There ate good reasons for a lack ofa stable population, or even of a 
stable topography of the city, for between 404 and 960 there were eighteen 
earthquakes and nineteen major fires in Constantinople." Buildings were, 
therefore, constantly being rebuilt. 

A feature of the city that must be highlighted is that many of its 
thoroughfares were colonnaded and thus provided public space. The 
Notitia Urbis says that there were fifty-two porticoes in the city.!® 
Constantinople was, therefore. a grand city laid out as a capital with much 
‘open space and many colonnaded avenues, even though these were narrow 
by modem standards, as one would expect in a late antique Mediterranean 
city. 

The single greatest amount of space in the city was taken up by the 
grounds of the imperial palace, a collection of official buildings, halls, 
residences, churches, and oratories. It is as if the entire Palatine Hill of 
Rome were called the “imperial palace.” This area, however, lies outside 
the bounds of the present study since it was not the site of public 
ecclesiastical liturgies and processions." 

The last of the great non-ecclesiastical monuments of Constantinople 
to be dealt with here is the Hippodrome. Together with the Great Church 
and the Forum of Constantine it formed the hub of public life in the city. 

‘The circus parties at Rome had been the origin of the four great urban 
factions (blues, greens, reds, and whites), and the Hippodrome of 
Constantinople continued this tradition.2° The Hippodrome wes begun by 
Septimius Severus and completed by Constantine. It had an imperial box 
(Kathisma) which was connected to the palace, although precise location of 
the Kathisma has never been determined.2? 














2. Early Churches 


Part of the grandeur of Constantinople was undoubtedly due to its 
ceclesiastical buildings. These can be divided, for the purposes of siudying 
the stational processions, into pre-Justinianic churches on the one hand 
and Justinianic ané post-Justinianic on the other. The most famous 
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ecclesiastical building of Constantinople was the Great Church or Hagia 
Sophia. This church is not mentioned specifically by the first witness to 
Constantine's building project. Eusebius, who is selective in his description. 
He fails to mention that much of the construction work undertaken in the 
reign of Constantine was not at all Christian in character and that pagan 
temples remained standing and the city was decorated with innumerable 
statues looted from all over the empire.#? Even if the Great Church were 
part of Constantine's plans for the city, it was not dedicated until 360 (15 
February), under the emperor Constantius.*? At first called simply the 
Great Church, and only later Holy Wisdom or Hagia Sophia, the original 
charch was besilican in form, with a nave and two (or possibly four) side 
aisles and galleries from which the women participated in worship. It was 
oriented with its. apse to the east and had a separate sacristy 
(skeuophylakion), a baptistery close to the eastern end, and an ambo in the 
middle of the nave. There was a-monumental propylacum before the 
western atrium, perhaps not unlike the entrance at Constantine's Golgotia 
Martyrium. Its likely that there were between three and five doors on the 
west front of the church. This basilica was much smaller than the later 
constriction on the same spot.?* 

‘A good portion of the Great Church was burned during the riots 
associated with the expulsion of John Chrysostom from the city on 20 June 
404, but the church was functioning again by 406 and rededicated on 16 
October 415.2 

Situated about 110 m. to the north of the Great Chureh, and 
considered part of the same complex was the basilica of Hagia Birene 
(Holy Peace). It may well have been the site of the pre-Constantinian 
Christian church of Byzantium, for it was referred to as the Old Church. 
Socrates says that Constantine enlarged this church and that it was served 
by the same clergy as the Great Church. It served as the main church of 
the city while Hagia Sophia was being rebuilt after 404 and may have been 
the site of the Council of Constantinople in 381.°* 

Another church in the immediate vicinity of the Great Church was 
‘one of the most important shrines of the Virgin Mary in the city. Named 
after its location in the copperworkers’ section, it was referred to as the 
church of the Theotokos of Chalkopraieia?? This church dates to the 
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early fifth century in the reign of ‘Theodosius Il and is roughly 
contemporary with the foundation of the Church of St. John the Baptist of 
Studios. Chalkoprateia was oriented to the SE, had a western atrium and 
an octagonal structure, perhaps a baptistery at the NW comer. The width 
‘of the three-zisted basilica was only about 31m. Its main entrances seem to 
have been those to the east which flanked the apse, since these were the 
entrances that faced the Great Church area, There are archeological 
indications of a low chaneel barrier that stretched out in the form of a IL in 
front of the apse, as well as of a crypt. There was a synthronon (benches 
for the bishop and clergy on raised stairs) in the apse. 

The most problematic of the pre-Justinianic foundations is the Church 
of the Holy Apostles. Eusebius attributes its foundation to Constantine 
and relates that it had adome whose interior was covered with gold and 
that it was surrounded by porticoes on all sides. He further claims that 
Constantine had placed under the dome twelve coffins for the apostles with 
his own in the center, and finally that he dedicated the buiding to all the 
apostles..? Procopius, however, attributes the church to Constantius,:who 
may have completed the construction his fether began° This attsibution 
is substantiated by other authors, both earlier and later.’? In any case, itis 
in this church that Eusebius describes Constantine’s funeral and burial.’ 
In 356 the relics of Sts. Andrew, Luke, and Timothy were brought to the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, and Constantine's place of burial may have 
been transferred to the Church of St. Acacius by the patriarch 
Macedonius. After 359 Constantius began construction of a separate 
mausoleum for his father’s tomb, Therefore, in the late fourth and fifth 
centuries Holy Apostles consisted of a basilica with a domed mausoleum 
probably near its entrance. 

That Holy Apostles held: an impoftant place in the e: 
organization of Constantinople is indicated both by its topographical 
location and its historical importance. Situated near the Mese after it 
tamed NW towards Blachemac, not a great distance from the 
Constantinian walls and near the Adrianople Gate, it sat on a slight rise 
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and was clearly distinet from the other monuments of the city.** Tt was the 
seca of Chrysostom’s. sermon on the anniversary of the death of 
Theodosius the Great (398).25 Chrysostom’s own relics were transferred 
there on 27 January 438.3° 

The Notitia Urbis indicates that in the mid-fifth century the city of 
Constantinople had only fourteen churches.37 Most of these seem to have 
been oriented and possessed many entrances on all sides, with major 
entrances through western atria. They may have had ambos and soleas on 
longitudinal axis between western entrance and apse, as well as chancel 
barriers that formed a TT in front of the apse or stretched acros the apsidal 
chord itself.3* 

The presJustinian evidence of major churches in. Constantinople 
shows thal great effort was made in the late fourth and fifth centures to 
“Christianize” the city. This effort seems to have been focused on the 
donwtown public area with three major churches (the Great Church, 
Hagia: Birene, and. Theotokos of Chalkoprateia) all located near the 
Imperial Palace and Hippodrome.%? 

Even though Constantine seems to have determined the’ site of the 
Great Church in this area, there remains some question as to how explicit 
his own desire or ability were to make Constantinople a Christian city.4? 





3. Justinianie: Churehes 


In the sixth contury under Justinian (527-S65) and his successors a 
Christian topography of Constantinople as it becomes familiar in the 
Byzantine era begins to form. Some thirty-three churches were built or 
rebuilt in the city or its suburbs dusing this century.*! The most 
remarkable of these is the complete rebuilding of the Great Chureh after 
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the Nika Riots of 15 January 932 in which much of the downtown area 
including Hagia Eirene, the Augusteon and a good part of the imperial 
palace were burnt 5 well.'? When he regained control of the city, 
Justinian had the opportunity to plan and rebuild the monumental area in 
4 manner that was to be decisive for Constantinople's ceremonial life. It is 
probably at this time that the old episcopal palace or patriarchate was 
transferred from the NE side of the Great Church (ie. between Hagia 
Sophia and Hagia irene) to the SW corner of the same church, much 
closer to the palace. It may be that this is the first time that Augusteon is 
actually walled-in, fortified and. provided with gates.*® 

The new Great Church took only some five years to build, It was 
dedicated on 27 December $37 by the patriarch Menas 4 The central 
dome and eastern half dome, weakened by earthquakes in 553 and 557, 
collapsed crushing the ambo, ciborium, and altar on 7 May 558. The 
height of the dome was raised in reconstruction and the church was 
rededicated on 23 December 5634 

The Hagia Sophia of Justinian is covered by a great central dome 
rising some 6(1m above the floor of the nave. It has an open nave set off by 
four piers at each point of the compass, two side aisles and galleries to the 
west, north and south, A TT-shaped chancel most likely projected from the 
piers of the easter apse.** There was a syntlironon in the apse with stalls 
covered with silver. Twelve columns help up the architrave of the chancel 
barrier and @ baldachin covered an altar of gold. A solea (walkway) 
projected west from the bema (sanctuary) to an ambo situated slightly east 
of the center of the nave on the longitudinal axis *” ‘The ambo was 
elliptical in shape and approached by staircases on the east and west. It 
‘was surrounded (unlike other known ambos) by eight columns, 

A round building that appears to have been the skeuophylakion was 
located to the NE of the Great Church; il may have been this seme round 
building that served the old Hagia Sophia, There may have been a passage 
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from it directly into the Great Church for the procession of the eucharistic 
gifts, known ay the Great Enirance.** There seem to have been (wo 
baptisteries associated with this church. The first was located to the NE, 
while the second or Greater baptistery was located to the SW. Like other 
contemporary and earlier churches in Constantinople the Great Church 
had no special prothesis and diakonikon within the church itself 4° 

The north gallery seems to have been reserved for women from the 
fourth the ninth century. The empress had her throne there in the eastern 
section when she attended the liturgy.s? ‘These galleries are called 
Katechoumena in the De ceremoniis of the tenth century. probably 
stemming from the period when catechumens were no longer forced to leave 
the church altogether but allowed to remain in the galleries for the liturgy of 
the faithful. In any case, were they actually dismissed, it would have been 
relatively easy to exit from the galleries which had external staircases °* 

More pertinent to our subject are the various entrances and exterior 
aspects of the church which played a role in Hiurgical processions. It is 
nezessary from the start io clear up terminological confusions. The Holy 
Doors (dy xOAe1) were those that formed the main (western) entrance to 
the bema. The Royal Doors (Basia x62a) formed the three middle 
entrances to the nave from the narthex. These: were sometimes called the 
Beautiful Doors (pater moAmn).’# However, when the Beautiful Door is 
mentioned (in the singular) it always refers to the door at the southern 
entrance hallway to the narthex, the door that the emperor often used. 
Another entrance-way for the emperor is the Holy Well (@ytov @péap) 
where the supposed lid of the well of Samaria (Jn. 4) was preserved. This 
‘was at the eastern end of the church to the south of the apse, and was 
reached via a portico from the Chalke Gate of the palace.**. The emperor 
could also enier the southern gallery of the church directly by way of a 
raised passageway that communicated between the Magnaura and the 
church. On greater occasions the emperor approached the church from 
the main gate of the Chalke via the Mese through the main gate of the 
Augusteon and to the Beautiful Door near the Horologion,*? On rare 
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‘occasions the imperial processions entered through the western portals of 
the atrium, at the Athyr.°¢ 

‘The church was surrounded by open courts on all sides, according to 
Paul the Silentiary.*” There were porticoes lining each side of the western 
atrium, whieh itself had entrances on the north, south and west. In the 
midst of the atrium stood a large fountain (Athy). Five doors (three on 
the West and one each on the North and South) led from the courtyard to 
the outer narthex. There were possibly two more entrances on the western 
Facade.* The inner narthex was piorced by five doors in the west wall and 
two other doors on the north and south sides. Nine doors led from the 
narthex to the nave and aisles, in three groups of three. The middie three 
were the Royal Doors, Each middle door (of outer narthex, narthex, and 
nave) ison a longitudinal axis with the head of the apse 

‘There was ample space within the Great Church for ceremonial and 
processional movement, even though (except for the nave itself) sight-lines 
were hindered 2 good deal. Despite the complexity of the building it is still 
oon the same longitudinal axis that characterizes all of the early Christian 
basilicas we have seen. In addition, there is certainly an intentional 

terplay in the varying entrance plans from atrium through nartheces to 
rave (from five to seven to nine doors)? Great crowds could have entered 
this church at the same time, even from the same west side. 

‘Once they had entered the church, the laity used the nave, except of 
sourse for the ambo and the solea.°° Women were to the left (north) and 
men were to the right (south). The patriarch and clergy used the apse and 
chaneel area in addition to the amb and solea. At times the patriarch used 
4 throne located diteetly south of the ambo.*! The emperor's throne in the 
church was located in two different places, each called a mitatorion. On 
certain occasions (Antipascha Sunday, Hypapante, the Feast of Orthodoxy 
and Exaltation of the Cross) he was situated in the SE section af the 
gallery. On the other occasions when the emperor was present in the 
church in state (Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, etc.) the mitetorion used was 
on the level of the nave, Mathews locates the throne just west of the 
southeast pier, pointing to @ number of markings on the floor. Much more 
likely a placement for the emperor's throne on the floor level (especially 
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since it is much closer to the door of the Holy Well) is a position just off 
the SE conch of the nave.* One can also question the permanence of the 
arrangements for the emperor's throne, since he came in state to the Great 
Church only fourteen times a year, at least in the tenth century, A better 
suggestion for the markings on the floor of the nave near the SE pier and 
the ambo might be related to the patriarch’s throne on those cecasions 
when, he was enthroned in the nave. 

Hagia Sophia gives the impression. of a magnificent building the 
possibility of elaborate services of worship, It certainly was equipped for 
all kinds of movement with entrances on every side as well as exterior 
stairwells and interior staircases. 

The Justinianie period was a time of the flowering of church 
architecture in Constantinople. Many of the churches thet figure 
significantly in the city's stational liturgy receive their final form at this 
time. Five of these will be discussed here 

About seven miles (ten km.) from the Milion on the Via Egnatia 
leading west lies the Hebdomon.% At the time of the Emperor Valens 
(364) it became a site for the army's proclamation of the new emperor's 
accession. It was used for this purpose thirteen times in the next six 
venturies. The Hebdomon contained the Mars Field, wo palaces, and two 
churches: of the Prodromos (Fohn the Baptist) and of John the Theologian 
(Apostle), as well as a number of minor churches and orstories.©* 
Victorious emperors returning to the city were received by the court at the 
Hebdomon, It was also used as a place of refuge during earthquakes. The 
Via Egnatia led from the Hebdomon to the Golden Gate: it was he 
processional way into the city. 

‘The Church of the Prodromos is a Justirianic foundation. Although 
the Church of John the Theologian was earlier, the (Wo churches 
eventually rivalled one another in popularity. The first use of an earlier 
church of the Prodromos on the site, probably built under Theodosius, 
may have been to enshine the head of the Baptist.°” Procopius informs us 
that it was in ruins by the sixth century and that Justinian had it rebuilt.°* 
It was an octagonal, hence centrally-planned, palatine church, surrounded 
by a stea and @ courtyard on.all sides but the east, and was domed with 
entrances on all sides. After the ninth century it ceases to be mentioned 
and to have been superseded by the Church of John the Theologian.“ 
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Like the Hebdomon, the Shrine of Pege was located outside the 
Theodosian walls, about a kilometer from the Pege Gate. The Theotokos 
of the Pege had its origins in the late fifth or early sixth century. Procopius 
attributes the building of the church to Justinian.” It was considered one 
of the city’s most important shrines, dedicated to the Virgin on the site of « 
miraculous spring of water, The road leading to it from the Theodosian 
wall was considered a main thoroughfare.” ‘The rectangular church was 
surrounded by porticoes on all sides and in turn enshrined the spring. As 
will be seen below. it served at one point as the terminus of an important 
procession. 

To the northeast at the comer of the city is the shrine of the ‘Theotokos 
of Blachernae, one of the city’s most important churches. The site was about 
five km, from the Milion, The walls of the city enclosed this suburb early in 
the fifth century; the church was first built around the middle of the same 
century." Founded under the Empress Pulcheria between 450-53, the 
Blachernae church was probably finished under Leo I (457-474). In 473 the 
‘most famous of the relics of the Virgin, her robe, was brought to the city 
from Palestine and deposited here.”* Justinien made additions to the church 
while his uncle Justin T (518-527) was still emperor.’* The virgin’s robe acted 
4s a palladium of the city when paraded around the walls by the Patriarch 
Sergius during the Avar siege of 626. It was used for the same purpose time 
and again throughout the history of Constantinople.7$ 

Blachernae consisted of three buildings. The major domed basilica 
had the Blachernitissa (an ikon) located in @ transept. It was unveiled from 
Friday vespers until vespers on Saturday. The basilica was joined to the 
Blachernae palace by a portico and staircase, during the reign of Justin II, 
and the emperor attended the liturgy there from an oratory in the gallery. 
A round chapel to the right of the church contained the relic of the 
‘Theotokos, her robe. It had galleries and an imperial mitatorion. Another 
building was located to the right of the chapel of the Robe.7® In the early 
seventh century the clergy of Blachernae numbered twelve priests, eightcen 
deacons, six deaconesses, eight sub-deacons, twenty lectors, four cantors, 
and six doorkeepers.7” 

Note that all three major shrines were located in areas originally 
‘outside the city walls. In addition to the popularity of suburbs in late 
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antiquity. on a map they seem to form a ring around the city, indeed @ 
kind of spiritual protection. True, Rome had shrines of this sort in St. 
Peter's. $. Paolo. S. Lorenzo, and 8. Sebastiano, but in Constantinople it 
was necessary t0 invent shrines that represented spiritual protection and 
ringed the city with spiritual power. 

Another of Justinian’s reconstructions was the old church of Hagia 
irene, destroyed in the Nika Riots. Much smaller than the Great Church 
(its nave measures ca. 18 x 40m.) it is the largest formerly Christian 
structure in Istanbul today apart from the Great Church. Oriented on 
almost exacily the same axis, it communicated with the Great Church by a 
series of courtyrds.”* The Justinianic church was domed and had a western 
atrium; the galleries were accessible by means of interior staircases. There 
are five entrances to the west, three of which lead directly into the nave.”* 
Like Hagia Sophia, this church had a synthronon (still in evidence) and & 
1 — shaped chancel. 

The last church of this brief survey is Holy Apostles. The fourth-century 
church was apparently in disrepair by the sixth century when Justinian 
transformed it into # Greek cross, surmounted by five domes, atiached to the 
imperial mausoleum at the eastern arm of the cross.®° The sanctuary was 
located in the middle of the church under the central dome and railed in. on 
four sides by a chancel barnier. Heisenberg thought that’a narthex extended 
on three sides of the western cross-arm, but this has been. proved a 
misunderstanding.** No archeological remains are left of Justinian’s Holy 
Apostles, but’ many attempts to reconstruction have been made from literary 
dlescxiptions and fairly frequent appearanees in manuscript illuminations, This 
church served as a seat of the second councit of Constantinople (553). 
About twenty feasts a year were celebrated there, 











Several summary cone{usions are in order at this point: 

(a) Although in some ways planned as 2 ceremonial city, 
Constantinople was not begun as a Christian city. Its christianization 
began with Theodosius and reached a final architectural flowering in the 
sixth century under Justinian.** 
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(b) With the possible exception of the Holy Apostles complex, there 
never seemed to be a conscious attempt at imitating Jerusalem in 
Constantinople, although there were quite a few similarities to Rome. 


(©) The churches that have been surveyed above form the backbone of 
the stational system of Constantinople, They are all pre-eighth century and 
therefore pre-date the Iconoclast controversy. 


B. Documentary Sources rok Coystantinovie’s StariosaL Lituger 


Unlike Jerusalem and Rome we have no clear development in 
liturgical books for the tational liturgy of Constantinople: the major 
liturgical source employed in this study is a tenth century manuscript. 
Therefore it wil be all the more necessary to comb non-lituingical sources 
for information about the stations 


1. Gregory of Nazianzus 


The first evidence available for the use of different churches in 
Constantinople comes from the sermons of Gregory of Nazianzus, its 
bishop from 379-381. In his letters, orations, and autobiographical pozm it 
is clear that his ecclesiastical party, the Nicaeans, were far outnumbered in 
the city at the beginning of his episcopacy. Gregory was able at first to 
hold services of worship only in @ small chapel: he had no access to the 
Great Church or other major churches of Constantinople. The chapel was 
called Anastasia; after the “resurrection” of the orthodox at 
Constantinople, not the rotunda in Jerusalem. It was located slightly NE 
of Constantine’s Forum in the portico of Domninus.** 

From his farewell address at the Council of 381, Gregory's party, itis 
r, had regained control of the churches of the city. He bids adieu to the 
“grand and renowned temple” (i.e. Hagia Sophia), which he refers to as a 
“Jerusalem” to the Holy Apostles, and to 
throughout the city.** Gregory's polemical situation had not encouraged 
him to put much stock in the splendor of the liturgy. In fact he attacks the 
celebration of ecclesiastical feasts with much exterior show and scorns the 
processions of the Greeks."* One would hazard a guess that any liturgical 
processions in Gregory's episcopate (at least at the beginning of it) were in 
the hands of the Arians and we know nothing about them. 
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2 John Chrysostom 


By the time that Chrysostom assumed the episcopacy of 
Constantinople (398) matters had changed considerably. ‘The popular 
Antiochene preacher entered a city where the Nicaeans had been in controt 
ever since the accession of Theodosius the Great. As a presbyter he had 
preached in many churches at Antioch?” and the same was to be true at 
Constantinople. At this time in Constantinople the eucharist seems to have 
been celebrated on Saturdays, Sundays and feast days."® 

Chrysostom probably presided at the eucharist and preached most 
often at the Great Church, He complains time and again of a lack of 
attendance there due to the greater popularity of the Hippodrome and the 
theatre."? But other churches were used as well, On the other hand, 
Chrysostom celebrated the feast of the Prodromos at the octagonal church 
in the Hehdomon and the feast of the Ascension outside the city walls. at 
Elaia, (an olive grove) across the Golden Horn above Galata. Another of 
his homilies was delivered ai Hagia Birene, but the occasion is not evident 
from the text.2" A sermon was given at Holy Apostles on the anniversary 
of Theodosius’ death, for he was buried there. Another sermon was 
preached (on the occasion of a drought) in an unknown martyrium in the 
Palaia Petra, outside the Aérianople Gete which Chrysostom sareastically 
announess, has finally brought out the entire city population.®? Several 
more homiligs are assigned to Gregory's Anastasia.°* Chrysostom also 
preached a sermon to the Goths in the Church of St, Paul the confessor 
located near the Golden Horn.°* 

{n addition to holding services at various churches in the city andl its 
suburbs, Chrysostom alse provides evidence for several liturgical 
processions. Each has to do with the translation of martyrs’ relics, The first 
is the arrival of the relies of the martyr Phocas from Pontus. In a homily 
elivered the following days Chrysostom describes the procession 
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Yesterday our city was aglow, radiant and famous, not because it had 
colonnades, but because a martyr arrived in procession from Pontus... Did 
you see the procession in the Forum’... Let no one stay away from this holy 
‘assembly; let no virgin stay shut up in her house, no woman keep to her own 
home. Let us empty the city and go to the grave of the martyr, for even the 
emperor and his wife go with us... Let us make of the sea @ church onee 
again, going forth to it with lamps.°? 





He devotes two more homilies to another procession. This time the 
procession began at the Great Chureh and wound its way along the sea to 
the suburb of Drypia (13.5 km to the west of the city on the Via Egnatia) 
where the relics were solemnly deposited in the Martyrium of St 
Thomas.”” The procession took place in the last months of 398. ‘The 
presenee of the empress is indicated, for she herself carries the relics of the 
unknown martyr, The imperial personages marched in the procession 
together with the people and without marks of special status.°* 
Chrysostom claims the procession has emptied the city in a torchlight 
procession stretching along the coast and making it a river of fire.®? 


3. Socrates and Sozomen 


The fifth-century church historians of Constantinople, Socrates and 
Sozomen'® provide further data on processions in the time of 
Chrysostom. Both authors speak of noctumal processions and antiphonal 
psaimody.’** Socrates attributes the practice of division into bands 
(antiphony) for processional psalmody to Ignatius of Antioch (early 
second century). At Constantinople it was the Arians who seem to have 
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adopted the practice first, coming into the city on the nights before their 
synaxes, which had to be held outside the walls since they were no longer 
the ecclesiastical party in favor. They came processing through the 
colonnaded venues of the eity and then went out again in the moming to 
celebrate the euchars 

Chrysostom, both authors attest, sought to outdo the Arians by 
holding rival processions in which the refrains to the psalms would be 
Nicaean in character. With the financial assistance of the empress, 
Chrysostom equipped these processions. with silver crosses and candles, 
With these showpieces added, we are informed, the processions of the 
Nicaeans grew more popular and more frequent. Few sources indicate so 
clearly the propagandistic nature of ecclesiastical processions. 

Sozomen comments that the practice continued still in his own 
time.!°2 Thus, by the early fifth century popular liturgical processions on & 
regular basis were in vogue in Constantinople. Little wonder that 
Chrysostom had been so expansive in his description of the transfers of 
relics. They showed that his party was winning. Likewise, Socrates and 
Sozomen seem never to tire repeating which party held which churches in 
the city. The evidence argues for a vigorous contest over possession of 
ecclesiastical property, and thus religious space in Constantinople. As 
witnessed by the Arian and Nicaean processions, the streets themscives 
were at stake.!09 

Sozomen is somewhat more helpful on the nature of antiphonal 
processions, He ioo attributes their nature of Antioch.*®* The processions 
using antiphonal psalmody are described during the “Affair of the 
Statues,” when the Antiochenes, inspired by their Bishop Leontius, try to 
assuage the anger of the Emperor, Theodosius the Great, by public 
liturgical demonstrations. To do this, says Sozomen, the people were 
divided into choirs to sing the psalms. Each psalm ended with the Gloria 
Patri}°® 

Both Socrates and Sozomen relate other processions in which 
psalmody was employed. Socrates tells of the triumphant return of the 
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relics of John Chrysostom to Constantinoples, his posthumous return from 
exile on 27 January 438. The deposition of the relies at the Church of the 
Apostles took place after a solemn procession with psalmody through the 
city.!¢ Sozomen uses the same terminology to describe the procession of 
the deposition of the relics of the Forty Soldier-Martyrs of Sebaste during 
the reign of Theodosius II. The relics are carried in procession to. the 
accompaniment of psilmody to the Church of St, Thyrsus.!07 

Both of these fifth-century Byzantine church historians, the, provide 
invaluable evidence 2s to the use, the frequency, and the importance of 
liturgical processions in the city of Constantinople. 


4. Theodore Lector 


‘The epiiome and fragments of church history of the ei 
sixth-century historian, Theodore Lector, provide additional indications 
with regard to the use of liturgical processions at Constantinople. There 
are a number of mentions of public liturgical processions. 

‘One such procession took place in 423 after the death of the Emperor 
Honorius, when Theodosius IT stirred the populace of Constantinople to 
march in procession [rom the Hippodrome, where they had been gathered 
for the raves, to the Great Chureh.'°" Another liturgical procession took 
place during the reign of the Emperor Marcian (450-457), Here. the 
emperor participated on foot, walking the distance to the Hebdomon from 
the imperial palace. During the brief reign of the Emperor Basiliseus 
(475-475) there were continued wranglings over Monophysitism. The 
Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria, Timothy. is described as having led 
a public procession. However, he suifered a fall and was. shamed 
thereafter."°° 

The processions of Theodosius I and of the Patriarch of Alexandria 
are illustrative of what might be called the political or propagandistic use 
of liturgical processions, As with the nocturnal processions in. the 
ecclesiastical battle between the Arians and the followers of John 
Chrysostom, liturgical processions can be undersiood in part as an at 
to manifest which church or ecclesiastical party controls or “owns 
streets of the city. Thus liturgical processions were a highly potent 
symbolic factor in urban life. 

‘Theodore Lector also makes reference to a liturgical procession held 
on a regular basis. Tt was initiated by the Patriarch Timothy (of 
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Constantinople) between the years S11 and 518, This procession took place 
every Friday; its terminus was the Church of the Theotokos at 
Chalkoprateia.!'° 

Finally, in another instance that intimates the political importance of 
liturgical processions, Theodore Lector describes the attempt of the 
Emperor Anastasius (ca. 496) to control the processions. Anastasius placed 
the city epatch at the head of all ecclesiastical processions in order 10 
insure control over the seditions crowds. Theodore comments that the 
practice of civil control of these processions continued into his own day.) 

In Theodore Lector, then, we find further confirmation of the 
importance, especially the civil importance, of liturgical processions. 





5. The Chroniron Paschale 


‘The Chronicon Paschale, compiled during the reign of Heraclivs, ca 
629, also yields data with regard to the stational practice of the 
Constantinopolitan liturgy.!!? The chronicler refers toe procession with 
white candles at the Dedication of Constantinople on 11 May 330, His 
description does not indicate, however, whether this was a Christian 
procession.’ !* 

There are several references in the Chronicon Paschale to places where 
the eucharistic liturgy was celebrated. Theodosius If attended the Great 

church on the Feast of the Epipiany 444.!'* Coronations took place in 

processional manner, moving from the Hebdomon (where the emperor was 
proclamed by the army) through the Golden Gate and the Troadensis 
Portico, down the Mese to the Church of St. Stephen within the imperial 
palace, and finally to the coronation itself at the Great Church!!! This 
church was also the scene of celebration for the feasts of Mid-Pentecost 
(Wednesday of the fourth week of Easter) and Pentecost Sunday.!'" 

In a number of cases of chronicler relates liturgical processions to 
natural and civil calamities. The first was the earthquake of 6 November 
447. All fled the city supplicating night and day.""7 An anniversary service 
was held cach year at the church of the Triconch near the Capitol! ™* A 
similar description is given for the earthquake of 26 January 447. The 
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emperor participated barefoot in the procession, An anniversary 
celebration was held each year at the Hebdomon.1”? 

Similar supplications are described for another time of trial, the hail 
of cinders from an eruption of Vesuvius, on 11 November 469,12° Finally 
another earthquake struck in November 533, This time all fled in the 
iniddie of the night to the Forum of Constantine where they remained 
chanting the Trisagion and pleading with God.'2! The Paschal Chronicle 
shows that certainly by the early seventh century commemorating the 
salvation of the city and liturgical processions went hand in hand. 














6. Theophanes Confessor 

Our next source is the Byzantine chronicler, Theophanes Confessor 
(752-818) who provides important data on the stations and processions of 
Constantinople." He reports the reaction of the populace to the 
earthquake of 25 September 437; they fled the city to the Hebdomon with 
the Patriarch Proclus. They there continually hesought God with prayers 
and supplications, insistently erying out “Lord have mercy.” A young boy 
appeared to the bishop and the crowd instructing them to ery out using the 
words of the Trisagion. They complied, and the earthquake stopped. 
‘Theophanes relates this episode to provide the origins of the Trisagion, 
which was sung in church thereafter every day.!2% 

‘This chronicler records eight more earthquakes up until the end of the 
chronicle in 812.!2* He also mentions the public processions during the hail 
of cinders of 469, and during the drought of August 562.!°° During 
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the drought of 562, the Patriarch Eutychius led processions @rvic) to 

“Jerusalem”, the Church of St. Diomedes just outside the Golden Gate."2° 
Another procession that figures in the account of Theophanes is the 
memorial on 6 November 513, in which the Patriarch Timothy was 
attacked on the way from St. Theodore in Sphorakiow to Sts. Peter and 
Paul at the Triconch, "27 Theophanes also describes a forty-day earthquake 
of 554, which had a memorial each year at the Hebdomon. 8 

In his descriptions of natural disaster Theophanes almost always 2 
mentions that these were accompanied by public supplications. 

There are other processions mentioned ia the chronography of 
Theophanes. As in Theodore Lector, the pious Emperor Marcian 
participated on foot in procession to. the Hebdomon, inspiring the 
patriarch to rid himself of his sedan chair and do likewise.**° In S41 there 
‘was a procession with the relics of the Great Church to the dedication of 
Hagia Eirene in Sykae (Galata) across the Golden Horn. 

‘The dedication and rededication of Justinian’s Hagia Sophia are also 
deserited in Theophanes. The first, on 23 December 537 involved a 
procession which began at St. Anastasia with the patriarch in a chariot and 
the emperor supplicating along with the people. The second dedication 
began after Pannychis (the all-night vigil) at the Church of St. Plato."3? 
‘The emperor and patriarch share the chariot in this procession, with the 
latier holding the book of the Gospels. It proceeds to the Great Church, 
with the people singing “Lift up your gates.” 133 

Finally, Theophanes mentions that the emperor Maurice ordered an an- 
nual procession to Blachernae, called the Paneayric because it sang the prai- 
ses of the Theotokos, after his defeat of Chostoes I of Persia in 588.1! 
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‘Theotokos, of Fann flies, pp 05,97, 18-146, Taiz church wa also used by the emperor 
for itanes during the plague of locusts of 619; ef CAMERON, “The Viegin’s Robe, . 49, 

"27 Gp St Theodore in Sphorabiou (ealy SUh century foundation) ef Jann, flies, 
pp 152-153, 

"3s THEOPHANES, Chrenographia L, p.229: Kal RpO< OAIYOV of EBponox KexEvvyNaRY 
ficeveioves ka rpoordpevovees kai Fis "ds dxxtesias ubvortes, eat xBdaw guieWpooriag 
‘sos yevowseine ex +8 zeipov qeydvact” yivews BF jum} 108 exIGJO6 robeou Kor ExDs 
fi nb Kasim Rrcewssovtes ro a0 

"2° Earthquakes rot se denoted are THEOMANES, Chromographia |, pp. 222, 412,470 

120 Teophiaxes, Chronograph I, p09, 

151 TEoPHANES, Chrowoaraphia I, p.228, 

132 For the sie ot St, Plato. JANI, Earls, p40, 

159 Psalm 24, ef. THEODANES, Chronographia I, p.238. Theophanes gives 20 Dee. the 
wrong, date. He says the people are yatheveav 26 "Apare nilas, of pnovess Aya 

"5 Tueopianes, Chromugranhi I, pp. 265-266: et 68 ee en KeneBaGey 8 faodbicis 
Maxjpsos yevtotar els cay uvguny Tis vias Gacéxeu iv bv Baayepuate val xy 
bye ig Bearoins dvontaos airy Cawhyupiv. Janins “Les processions reigluse: 
flaims that this isthe regulation of a Faday procession begun by the Petriarsh Timothy 
(311-318), However, the former procession was t0 Chalkoprateia and not Blachernae, cf 
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‘This chronicler, then, is another witness to the joining of public civil events, 
with liturgical processions. 


7. Photius 


‘A ninth-century source, the collection of homilies of Photius, 
patriarch of Constantinople (858-867, 877-886), provides further evidence 
of episcopal services held in various churches. 2° All of these homilies were 
delivered on special days. A number of them are assigned 10 the ambo of 
the Great Church, namely XIMl, XVI during the pre-Lenten Cheese-fare 
Week on Wednesday and Friday, XV. XVI against the Arians, XVIT on 
the dedication of an icon of the Theotokos on Holy Saturday, 29 March 
867 and XI, XII also delivered on Holy Saturday and Homily VII 
delivered on Annunciation Day 863.!!% Three homilies are assigned to 
Hagia Eirene. These are I marking the beginning of Lent and IT and VI 
after the final Lenten cetechesis on Good Friday.!?7 Another assigneble 
homily is X, given at the rededication of the palatine church of the 
‘Theotokos of Pharos on 12 April 864.18 

Two other homilies in the collection give a vivid account of the 
Jturgical reaction to civil disaster. Dealing with the Russian siege of 860 
they were preached a few weeks apart. In the first Photius claims that it is 
only when in danger that the citizenry attends vigils and runs to litanies.'** 
In the second sermon he mentions that the people had held all-night vigils, 
invoking God in litanies and hymns. Apparently the city has been saved by 
fa procession of the Virgin’s Robe (of Blachernae) around the city walls, 
just as in the Avar siege of 626.142 





“Tabovone Lecton, §494 (p. M0). The shrine at Blachernse was becoming more and more 
popular toward the ond of the sixth century, ef CAMERON, “Cul ofthe Theowkos"™ pp. $7. 
tol 

ES MANGO, Hamilis. p.3, dates this collection from the fst period of Photius’ 
patriarchate (858-861. 

ie Manco, Homilies, XII (p. 223), XIV (p.23 
(9.280), XVII ip. 300), VU (p 139 

1 Mano, Homilies, Lp. 55), VE(p. 128), 

bx Manco, Homilies. V(p- 184), Me argues from the dating and the references 10 both 
[Emperor Michael 11] and the Caesar Bardas that this could not have been the dedication of 
the Net Exklesa, which took place on I May 880 under Basil I. On the church of the 
Thootokos of Pharos, cf. JAMIN, Lglces, 9p.252-2%6. The fermoue image of Chest the 
‘Mandslion of Edessa, was enshrined in this church, 

Ye Manco, Homies, 1 (p86), 

© MANGO, Homilies, 1V(p. 102). “When moreover the whole ety was earrying with me 
der raiment for the tepube of the besiegers and protection of the besieged we offered teely 
‘ur prayers an performed the Jitany,tercupon with ineffable compassion she spoke out in 
Imotherlyintersssion... Truly is the most oly garment the raiment of God's Mother, 11 
‘embraced the walls, and the fecs inexplsably showed thei backs: Une city put ic around isl. 
tnd the camp of the eneny was broken up as ata sigaal: the ey bedecked itself with 








30), XV (p24), XVI (p-260), XVIL 
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(Crearly liturgical supplications and procession were the usual response 
{to unusual danger in the liturgy of Constantinople, even well into the ninth 
century. Photius mentions no specific church or place for such ceremonies, 
but it must have been rather public, since it is unlikely that the people 
‘could have easily been informed of where an emergency service of worship 
would take place. Note Photius’ claim that the whole city population 
accompanied him around the city walls with the palladium, the Robe of 
Blachernae. 


8, The Typikon of the Great Church (HS 40) 


At this point we can put into context the data provided by the 
Typikon of the Great Church.'** A ypiken is a book containing liturgical 
directions for each feast and fast of the year. It also indicates the proper 
readings and chants and the place(s) of celebration for the eucharist and 
other Titurgical services. Our typikon also provides brief saints” lives. #2 
The major interest here, however. willbe in the directions that the Typikon 
ives for ecclesiastical processions. 

‘There are two rather complete recensions of the Typikon of Hagia 
Sophia, or the cathedral practice of Constantiaople. These are Ms. Hagios 
Stauros 40 (HS 40) "#3 and Ms, Patmos 266.! ‘The latter has been dated 
in the early to mid-ninth century chiefly for its lack of mention of the Feast 
of Orthodoxy (which may have been instituted by the iconodule council of 
843) as well as lack of any Palestinian liturgical influence.'*5 The question 
of the Feast of Orthodoxy is a complex one since a number of assuredly 
tenth-century sources (including HS 40) lack it, Moreover, Palestinian 
usage influenced monastic liturgical practice and not cathedral pract 
Constantinople after the final defeat of Ieonoclasm.'* In addition, 
number of processions are lacking in Patmos 266, it seems that it may well 
have been produced in Palestine. or at easi copied there with a basis in the 
‘use of Constantinople.!*7 














On the nature of typika and their development in ihree stages Uerusalem, 
Constantinople, Rissia)ef. ARRANZ, “Les prandes étapes", pp.43-72. Arancallsa typikon. 
livre liturgique ou plutdt le livre de rubriques ete easuistique litureigue” (pp. 43-44), 

| ARRAN. "Les grandes étapes", 7.6% “Le typikon complet comprendea dene: Ie 
Keanonarion ou liste de péricopes bibliques, le spnaxarion ou calendrier des douze moi, les 
‘ubriques de cérémonies ou offices ypiciaus (et cela de Jeux ahaniéres: soit par une seni de 
‘hapitres en sume’ en appendice au debut ou 4 la fin du lve, soit par des notes journalires 
snnesées au Kunonarion ov au syeaxarion), 

) Mateos, Typiom; Datraevski published only par of this ms. in Opisanie 1 
DP. 746-768, namely notices for 1-2 September 

** Opisaie 11-12 

“<2 Haumsrank, "Patmos-Handssheit", pp. 98:11 

148 Mattos, Typieon 9-8, xix 

MO Mattos, Typicon I pp. avin 
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Hagios Stauros 40, on the other hand, is a much more complete 
reliable witness of the practice of the Great Church. Mateos dates it to the 
mid-tenth century, between 950 and 959, before the accession of Basil II 
(963) and after the translation of the relics of Gregory of Nazianzus.!** 
Further study has shown that this date is somewhat early. The style of the 
manuscript has been dated by Mateos and three other commentators to 
the tenth or eleventh century; it has also been considered an original (or 
primary) manuscript.'*? Grumel, however, has argued that it is not an 
original, but rather an edited copy of the later tenth century (ca. 992) on 
the basis of the political/eccelsiastical situation that made the 
commemoration of certain patriarchs (namely, Photius, Nicholas, Stephen 
and Trypho) more probable at this time.!? We shall accept HS 40 as a 
Jate-tenth century copy of a mid-tenth-century sourve.!#* 

‘The Typikon represented by HS 40 is divided into two parts, The first 
follows the calendar yeur day by day (‘the cycle of twelve months” = 
sanctoral) and the second is. based on Easter reckoning (“the cycle of 
mobile feasts” = temporal). In the sanctoral eycle a special synaxis (place 
of celebration — staiia) is given for each day. Since most of these synaxes 
were probably not attended by the patriarch, they will not be considered 
here, for the presence of the bishop or his representative is integral to our 
definition. of stational liturgy. What will be the special object of 
investigation here are the processions which form the bulk of 
Constantinopolitan stational titurgy. We shall first survey the temporal 
oycle in which fewer popular processions occur, 

In the cycle of moveable feasts by far the greater number of 
eucharistic celebrations take place in the Great Church. It will be assumed 
that when there is no specific mention made of another site, the celebration 
was at the Great Church, There are, however, a number of additional 
Stational indications, 

In an arrangement that differs considerably from that of Rome the 
majority of Lenten stations are not stational in Constantinople by the 











18 Mateos, Sypioan 1, pp evince 

4 PaPADcROvIOS KERAMEUS Hlerosalymitk® Bibliteke IN pp. 9-90: Opisanie I 
1.766; DELIMAYE, Shreoriant i 

1 V_ GauMen, “Le Typicon de la Grande figlise d'apris le menusctit de sante-toix: 
“dataion of onigine”, 48 89 (1967), 9p. 43-97. am indebted to TAF. for posting out ths 
atile to me. 

"1 In is edition MaEos omits the brief saints” biographies; sine his interest is purely 
Tiscgieal. To paranhrase his description of the manusernt (9 ix) Codex 40 of the Monastery 
of the Hols Cross in Jerusalem. & parchmert in folio with 246 leaves. A minuscule of the 
teath-devonth century, Initial folio with the Gls i missing. Ie carson stale the mes: Regine 
September Notices for 1-14, 29-31 August are missing. (The lacunae are filled with Ms 
Palmos 266, Paris BN ge: 1590, OxforU Bodleian Cocex Auet. 5 10, Paris BN glee 1387.) 
Av the end of the manuscript there is a ltter of presentation to the emperor 
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tenth century. !S# The Saturday after mid-Lent; ie. the fifth week of seven, 
is dedicated to the Theotokos. The patriarch celebrates paramone and 
pannychis "55 at Blachernae of Friday night, and orthros in the Chapel of 
the Robe on Saturday morning. The proper troparion connects the Virgin 
to her city." The three antiphons are sung at the divine liturgy which 
foliows orthros in the Great Church, but the patriarch remains at 
Blachernae for the cucharist. This mid-Lent celebration is also a 
commemoration of the deliverance of the city from the Persians and the 
barbarians 

‘The synaxis for Palm Sunday is at the Great Church. But, at dawn, 
after orthros, the people assemble at the Church of the Forty Soldier 
Martyrs at the Bronze Tetrapylon N. of the Forum Tauri near the 
Philadelphion.'*5 The palms are distributed and the prayer of the 
Trisagion is said: the troparion is intoned at the ambo and the procession 
goes to the Forum of Constantine, and finally to the Great Church where 
the throe antiphons are omitted and the Trisagion is sung at the entrance. 
The divine liturgy follows 

Here the Typikon. mentions a prior usage of Constantinople, still 
followed. by some who go to the Church of St. Trypho in Chamoundas !"° 
and process from there to the Church of St. Romanus, probably near the 
‘Topkapi Gate (= Gate of St. Romanus). 








"2 There areaser in which a different sya is mentioned, sie Constantinople has the 
practice of atracting certain commemorations 10 Sundays. During Len! these are: 


Sal Cheese-ture Sunt, — Moly ascees, tps, MM. — GC 
Chuese-are Sun, — Abp. Flavian, Leo af Holy Apostles 
ome, Marcin and 
Puleneria 
Sat Lent 1 — St Theodore, M SL Theodore 
in Spho- 
‘akiow 
Son, Lent 1 Prophets Moss, Aaron, 
Samuel — 
Sun Lent 2 — Folycarp of Smyrna — oe 
Sun Len 4 — Domitius — Or. of 
Jastinan 
(Galata) 
Sun Lem 5 — Zenobius 


ef Mareos, Typleon ML, pp.9-58 
159 Matcos, Typicm Il, p31 
164 Mateos, Typicon Ii, p.54, 1 translate this tropariog as follows: ~The ity of the 
“Theotokas consecrate tselfas az offering fo the Theotokos, bese sho ie and romain 
‘Through her the ety is protected and powerful, The city cries to he: “Hail 0 hope of all the 
ends of the earth 
5 Marios, Typicon Il, p.€6; ef JANN, Const, Br. pp. 307-308: idem. Eelises.p. 488. 
2 Matos, Pyplon I, p66, of JANI. Bglises, p43 for the Church of St Romants, 
Pp 448449, 
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(On Good Friday, as in the Homilies of Photius, the (last) catechesis of 
Lent is delivered at Hagia Birene:!5? During Easter Week (= the Week of 
Renewal) the services are stational from Monday through Saturday: '** 





Day Commemoration 
Monday Apostles Holy Apostles 
Tuesday Theotokos Blachernae 
Wednesday Theotokos Chatkoprateia 
Thursday John and James John the Apostle, Diippion 
Friday SL. Peter’s near GC 

St, Paul's Orphanage"? 
Saturday Prodromos Si. John Baplist in Sphorakiou 


‘The patriarch celebrates at the Great Church on Thursday and Friday 
and not at the special stations. For Wednesday and Saturday the Typikon 
mentions merely that the patriarch goes to the stational churches for the 
celebration of the divine liturgy. On Monday and Tuesday, however, 
Formal processions are involved. On Tuesday the procession goes straight 
from the Great Church to Blachernae, but the prosession is more involved 
‘on Monday. 

After orthros, on Monday three antiphons are sung from the ambo of 
the Great Church, Near the end of this office the patriarch descends from 
the patriarchate and enters the sanctuary through a lateral doorway. The 
arckdeacon intones the litany and then the processional troparion is 
intoned. The procession has an intermediate station at the Forum of 
Constantine where the Gloria Paci is intoned to end the psalmody, the 
deacon chants the insistent litany, the patriarch says a prayer and the 
provession goes to Holy Apostles where the Gloria Parr! is inconed again, 
followed by the three antiphons and the divine liturgy." 

On Tuesday of the second week of Easter there is another 
commemoration of the Theotokos. The patriarch goes to Chalkoprateia 
Whole another eucharist is celebrated st the Great Chureh.!¢! The 
following Saturday's synax is again at Chalkoprateia, but this time to 
commemorate James, brother of The Lord.!9?' The  patriarch’s 





7 MATES, Typo Il, p.79 noes that Goat, Furholgion, pp.219-281 gives te catecheses 
‘here tom ms. Barberini Gk. 386. Mateos thinks thatthe text (th.th extay indicates the Gas 
the pice af this eatechess. In my epinion, however, this desimation does not noascaly rule ott 
Hagia Eitene, which afterall was ccnsidered part ofthe Great Church complex 

1S Maris, Typrcon HL, pp.96-16, 

5° CL Junin, Beles, pp 398-399 both chapels 

Me Santos, Pypicon Il, pp. 86-98. 

18) Marios, Typican TL, pp 108-110 

‘= MATEOS, Typicon II_p. 113 notes that this was probably in the Chapel of St. lames 
Mt Chalkopratea, ef Jann, Eglses, pp. 253254, 
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participation is not indicated. Both mid-Pentecost (Wednesday of the 
fourth week of Easter) and Ascension day are celebrated at the Great 
Church, as is Pentecost Sunday. 

On the Monday after Pentecost the synax is at Holy Apostles after a 
procession from the Great Church to the Forum as on Easter Monday. At 
the Forum station the prayers are said. On the same day there is another 
procession whose rationale is given as an earthquake commemoration. ®> 
‘This procession, too, starts at the Great Church and hes the station at the 
Forum, but the ‘erminus is Blachernae, The question arises: how can there 
be two major processions in one day both of which go to the Forum? The 
patriarch’s participation is indicated for only the second procession. The 
first procession begins at dawn; the indication for the second is at the end 
of orthros, ie. at the same time, since orthros was to end at dawn.'6 It 
seems that two processions following the same route (at least part of the 
way) and starting at the same time are not possible. Perhaps the copyist 
made an error and assumed that Pentecost Monday had the same order as 
Easter Monday, for on the basis of Patmos 266 one can assume hat the 
latter procession was the earlier and unique to the day 

On Wednesday of the same week there is a commemoration of the 
Archangels Michael and Gabriel at their church in the grounds of the 
imperial palace.'** The Saturday after Pentecost has an indication of 
synax of the Theotokos and Sts. Joachim and Anna at Chalkopreteia.’®° 
‘The next day, Sunday, is the Feast of All Saints in the Byzantine calendar; 
it was celebrated in Constantinople at the Church of All Saints, just to the 
east of Holy Aposties.!®7 There is a procession to this station from, the 
Great Church. On Tuesday of the following week there is a synax of the 
Theotokos at an unknown sanctuary in the Palaia Petra.!*° The 
procession to this extramural shrine begins at the ninth hour of the night 
and includes an intermediate station at the Forum. 

Thus there are seven stations indicated in HS 40 during the temporat 
eyele, Only one occurs during Lent (Palm Sunday); another is associated 
with an earthquake commemoration, 








\8 This conimemoration matehes none of the known earthquake dates for 
Constantinople between the fourth and tenth centuries of. Gaiart, Cironalagie, pp. 
477-40. 

= MaTEOS, rpico I, p. 140, Patmos 266 mentions only de eartnquake memorial and 
procession to Blachernae on this day, cf Opsamte I, pp. 149-151 

TCL Jann, Eglies, p.344. Although this may have been the chapel in the Nea of 
‘Basil J. p 354, but sill within the imperial palace grounds 
anin, Typicon Il, p.142, On the Bronze Tetrapyion, of JAMIN, Cons. Byz. p.377, 
Motion Wiewin, Bldloskon,p. 287 

Jann, Eales, pp. 382-390; DOWNEY, “The Chureh of All Saints near the Church of 
the Apostle at Comtantinople", DOP %10 (1956), pp. 301-395. 

{99 Mateus, Typieoa Mp. 
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As far as special feasts which do not include processions are 
soncerned, one should note that baptismal days in the typikon are always 
celebrated at the Great Church, either in the small or greater baptistery.1®° 
In this Constantinople is in line with Jerusalem and Rome, which also 
celebrate baptismal days at the episcopal church. One final observation on 
the temporal cycle with regard to the order followed at the eucharist on 
Holy Thursday. Afier paramone and a ceremony of the washing of the feet 
in the narthex, the patriarch says the prayer of entrance *7® and processes 
directly to his throne in the apse. There are no antiphons, Trisagion, nor 
prokeimenon, No incense or candles are carried. The liturgy begins with 
the first (of three) Old Testament lessons.'* This was the order of the 
original entrance rite of the eucharist at Constantinople, not because the 
day is somber, but because more solemn liturgical days tend to conserve 
more primitive forms.""? 

The sanctoral cycle of the typikon contains far more stational 
indications. As we stated above it is unlikely that every day was stational 
in the sense that it was marked by participation of the patriarch or his 
representative, Our interest in this part of the typikon is limited (0 those 
days on which the patriarch’s participation is signalled or on which there 
are liturgical processions. 

Most of the mysteries of Christ are celebrated by the patriarch at 
Hagia Sophia. They do not involve popular processions, although it will be 
noted below with regard to the De ceremoniis they may include imperial 
corteges from the palace to the Great Chureh. The major feasts. of Christ, 
celebrated at Hagia Sophia are: 











Christmas 25 December 
Cireameision | January 
Epiphany 6 January 
‘Transfiguration 6 August 


Exaltation of the Holy Cross 14 September"? 


16 In the temporal yele of FS 40 one such haprsmal day is Lazanas Saturday (MATES 
Typion I, p.63) which is attbutol to an overflow of candidates for the next Saturday's Great 
Vigil But for the posibity that Lazarus Saturday vas oxginally a baptismal day ending on 
Epintany Lent, at last at Alsandra, of TJ. TaLury, “A Christan Heortology”. pp. 18-20, 
Another baptismal <ay i, of cours, Holy Saturday. There are baptisms in the morsing at 
smaller baptstery and at the evening viel in the preat baptisery (Maros, Typicn I, pp. 84-86) 
On the rentiorship between baptism, the vigl and Easter at Constantinople, cf, BERTONIERE. 
Baver Vill, pp.109-153, (specifically pp. [32-133 for the ferent baptisteries). ‘The last 
baptismal day i the temporal ecl ofthe Typikon is Pentecost Sunday (I, pp. 16-133) between 
Srthros an the divine Bitar 

"0 Cf, BaiGHTMAN, LEW, p 312 

"8 Mates, Typtcon 1, pe 

"2 Cf. VAN DE PAXERD, Messliturgie,p. 426; as we have already noted above 

> Mateos, Typicon I, Holy Cross, p.28, Cheisimas, pp. [48, 154 Cireumeision, p, 170, 
Epiphany. p. (84, Transfiguration, p. 360. 
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In addition to these feasts there area number of days in the sanctoral 
eyele on which there are popular processions.” 

‘The structure of the various liturgies represented by these stational 
serviees will be discussed in the next chapter. Some comments are in order, 
however, with regard to the processions as a whole. In the first place one 
cannot help but be struck by the number of processions — sixty-eight in 
all, This means that there was a public procession about every five days on 
the average in Constantinople, at least in the tenth century. There is no 
regular time pattern between each procession; for example, twice in the 
year there are five processions in the space of two weeks (Sept. 24-Oct. 7, 
June 24-July 8). 

‘As we have already seen, the presence of the bishop is vital to the 
stational liturgy of Jerusalem and Rome. HS 40 indicates that the patriarch 
was involved in about half the processions (thirty-two).!”® OF the 
seventeen processions related specifically to civic needs (earthquakes, 
sioges, ele.) there are only two (9 January and 17 March) in which the 
bishop's participation is not indicated. The emperor and his court are 
mentioned only twice in HS 40, but this is not suprising in an ecclesiastical 
‘book not directly concerned with imperial ceremonial, 

On fourteen occasions the stational eucharist at the terminus of the 
processional route is located in ¢ church outside the city walls. Thus, the 
procession was five km. on 1 July to the quarter of Paulinus, four km. 
when it went to Blachernae, and. ten km. when the terminus’ was the 
Hobdomen.!** Twice (signifieanily during the summer, 2 and 9 July) the 
procession is at a shrine outside the walls. but the beginning of the 
procession is not at the Great Church but rather near the shrine 











174 CE Appenidis §& Descriptions of many of thoie precsesions sam be ound ia Jann 
“Les processions religeuses”, pp. 73.88, 

"Here 1 musi cal aueaticn to the remarkably useful indices in volume 11 of 
Mateos edition of the Typikon. Despite their useTuluess, however, they cannot be used 
Uuncritcally. Mateos counts. «wenty-six processons involving the patriarch; 1 count 
Ihirey-tWo. He omits 29/31 August which [ have added as hypothetical, because of the 
lacuna in the ms. Also omitted is 8 September, where the txt (I, p.20) makes it clear that 
the patriarch was favolved. On 27 Januacy, i is true that the patragch if not mentioned 
specifically, but since the order is that of 13 November, it Stands to reason that the 
ppalsiarch was inthe procession. In the remaining two cases (26 January’? February), am 
presuming that when the Typikon signals that the patriarch descends through the lateral 
door of the sanctuary forthe heginning ofthe processional tropation, this mesns that he is 
to be involved in the procession itself 

JAMIN, "Les processions reigieuses”. p71 is clearly off the mark when he sates thatthe 
palrlarch partiipated ip oaly a dozen of these processions, Varios factors in the analyse of 
the prozessions is the Typikon of the Great Church eax be found in appendix 

196 Noie that Tassune here that Blachersac is cot tehnically part of the ety. This 
suburb vas surrounded vith walls (something like the ease of the ninth-century Leorine 
‘Walls at Rome) around the time of the construction of ine Theodosian Walls, cl 
MOLLER: WIENER, Billesiton 
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For about half of the processions, one of the major churches of the 
city is the station. Thus, there are thirty-two stations at the Great Church, 
Holy Apostles, Blachernae and Chalkoprateia combined. Each station is 
related either to'the historical event which inspired a procession or to the 
occurrence of a saint’s memorial. Eleven of the processions have to-do with 
either @ feast of the Theotokos or the dedication of a church in her honor 
Devotion to the Virgin Mary as the protectress of the city was intimately 
tied to Constantinopolitan processional practice. 

One of the most outstanding features of the stational organization of 
Constantinople is the role played by the Forum of Constantine, the major 
urban plaza. Forty-six of the sixty-eight processions involve a station in the 
Forum, At times this means even a detour, e.g. when the statiorial eucharist is 
at the Great Church (23 December, 17 March and 11 May) or at 
Chatkoprateia (I September, 8 September, 25 March), The Forum, then, is as 
central to the stational practice of Constantinople as is Hagia Sophia itself 

Another unique feature of this pattern of stational worship is the role 
played by historical commemorations. There are seventeen processions 
that deal with specific historical events other than translation of relies and 
church dedications. Nine of these memorialize earthquakes: five deal with 
‘enemy sieges; and there are commemorations of the hail of cinders from 
the eruption of Vesuvius (6 November 469), the Great Fire (1. September 
461), and Dies Natalis of the city (11 May 330), All of these factors st the 
Constantinopolitan stational liturgy of the tenth century off from the 
practice of both Rome and Jerusalem, 








9. The De Ceremoniis of Constaniine Porphyrogenitus 


The next source of information for the stational worship of 
Constantinople is a book of imperial ceremonial, the De ceremoniis aulae 
byzantinae of the emperor Constantine VIT Porphyrogenitus (913-939).* 
Constantine compiled and edited this work from previous and 
contemporary sources, probably in the latter part of his reign (945-959) 
He described the various ceremonies, both ecclesiastical and secular (f any 
of the emperor's activities can he regarded as truly secular)."7® Of interest 














17 Constantine Poenyeogeitas, the (echnical bastard son of Leo VF's four wife 
reigned alone from 911-920, with Romanus Lecapenus ss the senior emperor {rom 820.944, 
tind again alone or ae senior omperor from 944-959, of, Gauairc, Chrenologie, 7-388. For a 
sketch ofthe life of Constantine VII, ef. Tovnsee, Consiantine Porphavogenitus. pp. I-14 

6 The collection is found in an wucunt, pagchment ms, of eleventh-tvelh vertury it 
the Univetsty Library at Leipzig. 1t i divided into two books, and was first edited by JJ 
Rese, (1751-1754) and ieluded in the Bonn CHSB, 1825-1830, Cr. Bury. "Ceremonial 
Book", 9,209, ‘The subsequent elitios of Sook I with translation and commentary of VosT. 
Live der eérimonies, will for the: most part, be used here. (Vogts enumeration of the 
chapters, followed by the Bonn ediion's sumburs in parentheses ) 
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here is the first part of Book 1, which contains the rubrics of imperial 
involvement in the liturgy. The feasts in which the emperor participates are 
arranged in two series: from Christmas to Pentecost (ch. 1-9) and 
(overlapping) from Easter Monday through the Feast of Church Union 
(cr. 19-46). 

According to Bury, none of this material postdates Constantine VII 
‘Some of it does come from earlier periods, e. chapters 19-21 which come 
from the reign of Michael III (847-862). There also seems to be a (lost) 
ceremonial book of the eighth century Isaurian dynasty involved in the 
compilation. 1"? Except in a few instances, the ceremonies described are not 
easily assigned dates of origin, but the state of the material contained in 
the De Ceremoniis is roughly contemporaneous with the liturgy described 
by the Typikon of the Great Church (HS 40), 

‘The palatine liturgy is of no direct interest in this study. The patriarch is 
hamed as the officiant of only three of these palatine liturgies. The emperor. 
however. does attend the Great Church on a number of major feasts: 














Chapter Date) Reason 

1 Easter Sunday 

(19) August 8)/Transfiguration 

9 Pentecos. 

25(16) Sunday sfter Easter 

3102) 14 Sept,/Exaltation of Holy Cross 

3223) 25 Dee /Christmas 

35,26) 6 January/Epiphany 

37028) Ist Sun. of Lant/Feast of Orthodoxy 

3829) 3rd Sun. of Lent/Feast of Holy Cross 


These are major feasts of the church year in Constantinople when the 
liturgy is at Hagia Sophia and no ecclesiastical procession is involved. The 
one feast here, which is lacking in the Typikon of the Great Church is the 
Feast of Orthodony, celebrating the restoration of images at the Council of 
19 February £43." The difficulty may simply be one of nomenclature. 
since the first Sunday of Lent would have been celebrated in the Great 
Church in any case, 





1 BURY, "Ceremonial Book", pp. 417, 427, 436. Bury divides Consantine’s sources 
‘nto four clases: « sinth century soulce coatalnng no material dirgctly relevant to ths stu, 
8 ceremenial book of the Isaurian Petiod (716-802), much of it re-worked beatuse of the 
‘eonoclasm of the times. ceremonies from the reign of Michael II ard finally acra of the 
denes (urban factions) compiled during Constantine's ren 

9° On this feast cf Niues, Kelendariam II. pp. 191-108; on its mention and’ lack of 
mertion in the ninth ard teath centuries, cf, Maries. Tapicon 1, pp. xxiv. 
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Seventeen more processions of the emperor to an urban church remain 
in the De ceremonits, Of these, seven are mentioned only in passing in Book 
TIL!51 while ten processions receive a good déal of attention in Book 1 

The only service mentioned in which the patriarch is net involved is 
Good Friday. Several of the processions are not mentioned in HS°40: the 
procession to St, Mokios near the Theodosian Walls on Mid-Pentecost 
and one to the shrine of the Theoiokos of the Source (Pege) on Ascension 
Day. The former was: suppressed early in the tenth century after an 
assassination attempt on Leo VI during the processions to St. Mokios on 
11 May 903.!* This probably explains why it is missing in the Typikon. 
The latter procession, however, raises more difficulties. The De ceremonies 
explicitly mentions the participation of the patriarch at Pege.'** Since Pege 
‘was outside the city, one would expect that the practice of going there on 
Ascension would precede use of the Great Church as the station om this 
day. It has already been noted above that Elaia, above Galata across the 
Golden Horn, was the site of celebration in the very early fifth century. 
Pege would have made much more convenient substitute. Since HS 40 
makes no mention of the patriarch’s presence at the divine lituray at Hagia 
Sophia on this day, there is no warrant fora claim that the Pege procession 
hhad been suppressed by the late tenth century. A more likely explanation 
would be that it had mistakenly been omitted in HS 40. 

A third procesion is suppressed in the De ceremoniis while sill in the 
‘Typikon of the Great Church, namely the procession to Holy Apostles on 
Easter Monday. The former imperial practice is described in some detail in 
BK. I, chapter 10. After the time of Leo VI, however, the emperor no longer 
went in procession to Holy Apostles but rather arrived there for the 
eucharist 02 horseback without procession.'** Likewise, the procession to 
the same church on Antipasche Sunday is dropped in chapter 25 in favor of 
the same station used in the Typikon, namely the Great Chureh.'** 

‘Two of the imperial processional routes described in the De ceremoniis 
are of special interest here, for they provide greater detail than the 
‘Typikon. In the Easter Monday procession (chapter 10) the emperor leaves 
the palace by the Chalke Gate!** and goes to the Holy Well entrance of 














MH Rersee, De ceremonis I, Book 1:13, pp. 589-563, See appendix $10, 

12 Buns, “Ceremonial Rook" p. 427, asians this coremony 10 the lime of Michael IT 
(847-862), while he was sole emperor. 

SH Your, Lire dee cérimonies | Bk; 1:19, p:77 commentary, p. 1S. 

185 Voor, Litre des eérémonies I, commentary, p.86, In same atthe Great Church was 
the carter and at Holy posts the later practice. But it seems thal the reverse tru, 
especially since the Typskon has the siation at the Great Church. Formerly the emperor had 
observed Antipascia Sunday at Holy Apostles and only later at the Great Churet 

6 1 omit all references to the elaborate routs and series of receptions within the 
Imperial Palace for they are not of direct concern here. My descripion follows BL chapter 
10 (Woe, pp 66-72), 
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Hagia Sophia. He lights candles there and is met by the patriarch, They 
bow {© one another, embrace, and enter the church together, finally 
coming to the Holy Doors. The patriarch enters the sanctuary while the 
emperor waits outside holding his candles. After a prayer the emperor 
hands the candles to an official and enters the sanctuary himself, then 
re-emerges taking a processional candle and walking down the solea while 
the centors take up the processional troparion at the ambo. The emperor 
{at the end of the impenal procession) goes down the nave, through the 
narthex (thus out the imperial doors) across the atrium and down the steps 
of the Athyr. He passes the Milion and takes the Mese to the Forum. 

‘At the Forum the emperor awaits the patriarchal procession, standing 
to the right of the oratory at the base of the porphyry column. When the 
ecclesiastical procession arrives the emperor re-lights candles and venerates 
the processional cross. The patriarch then enters the oratory “with those 
accusiomed to do so”. Meanwhile, the litany is sung, The toparion is 
intoned again, the patriarch and emperor reverence one another and the 
processions are re-formed.*” 

‘Once again at the end of the imperial procession, the emperor 
proceeds down the Mese, with the master of ceremonies leading the 
singing of the troparion, The procession passes the Baker's Quarter on 
the Mese and the Forum Tauri, the Theotokos of Diakonissa !** and 
the Philadelphion."% Then, turning ‘o the right, namely where the 
Mese split, it passes through the Quarter of Olybrius!” and 
Constantiniana to the Church of St, Polyeuctos and finally to the 
Church of Holy Apostles. 

The emperor enters the narthex and is seated to await the artival of 
the patriarchal procession. When the latter procession arrives, minor 
cleries and citizens enter through the lateral doors to the right of the nave. 
Orphans enter through the central or royal doors, Bishops and 
metropolitans reverence the emperor with a bow and also enter through 
the central doors. Patriarch and emperor reverence one anothers, embrace, 
and go to the royal doors where the patriarch says the prayer of entrance 
This completed, the emperor reverences the gospel book and the cross. He 
and the patriarch then enter the nave and go to the sanctuary doors, 
passing by the right side of the ambo. 











°° Voor, Lime des eéxémonies 1, pp-67-68, ef. pp. 224 for the same order at the 
‘prphyrycolum on the Feast af the Nativity of the Theotekos. & September 

N58 Jann, Biglises, pp. (74175. A possible location of this church is the modem site of 
the Sultan Doyarit Diam, but this would mean that the sition wos before the procesion 
reached the Forum Tau. 

1 CI MOLLER-WIENER, Budlexon, p.297; JANIN, Const Br=. p.37. The 
Phitadelphicn was a pair of columns to the west of the Forum Tyuri on the Mese just before 
‘split north and wes 

90 Jann. Const By. 362. 
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-veral factors stand out here. First, the route from the Great Church 
to the Forum passes the Milion and goes up the Mese as one would expect 
Second, the service at the porphyry column includes the patriarch entering 
the oratory at the base, where, according to tradition, the palladium of 
Rome and piece of the ‘True Cross were kep:. Third, processional candies 
are held during the procession(s). Fourth, when the emperor is 
participating, there are two distinct processions. Finally, the people and 
minor clergy enter the church together ina fairly. formal, procession 
through the Royal Doors. 

The second route is taken on Mid-Pentecost to the Church of St 
Mokios in the westem part of the eity.!?! This time the emperor is n0 
horseback and passes the Forum, the Forem Tauri, Philadelphion and 
(taking the westem route of the Mese) the Forum Bovis, Xerolophes, and 
Exakionion. At one intersection in the Exakionion, where the Church of 
St. Onesimus '?* is located, the cortege turns right and passes the Church 
of St. James the Persian.'%? Once again, the emperor enters through the 
atrium of St. Mokio’s and into the narthex where he reveives. the 
acslamations of the aristocrats and senate. He ascends @ stairway passing 
the left gallery of the narthex and enters his mitatorion to change. He 
descends again when informed of the ecclesiastical procession’s approach. 
He exits the alrium to meet the procession on the Mese, reverences gospel 
book and cross, exchanges bows with the patriarch, and precedes all into 
the atrium and narthex where he takes a seat on a throne to the left to 
await the patriarch, Once again the imperial and ecclesiastical procession 
unite in the narthex of the stational church, although this time nothing is 
said about the people entering prior to emperor and patriarch. When a 
double procession is involved, the emperor receives the patriarch. 
However, when the emperor is coming to the Great Church, it is the 
patriarch who does the receiving.'®* In these latter cases, much 
processional paraphernalia is involved. Insignia have their own places 
the charck; processional banners are placed on either side of the solea and 
the cross of Constantine is placed within the bema on the right 195 

‘That such imperial entrances to the church must have been splendid 
affairs is clear from the description of Harun-Ibn-Yahye, an Arab captive 
at the court of Basil I in the lest quarter of the ninth century. The 
procession of the emperor from the Imperial Palace to the church for the 














101 The description follows chapter 26(17) in Voor, Livre des edrémonies I, pp.92-95 
192 Jann, Elise, 383. 

9 Janin, Als, p.285. 

49s Voor, Live des cerémenies 1, p. 

95 Vout Lire des ceremonies Lp. 

86 VasiLiey, “Harunibn-Yahya”, pp, 149-163, 
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common people (i.e. the Great Church), he says, involved over 55,000 
officials (Surely an exaggeration) and a great deal of pageantry, '°” 

Despite the great devotion to detail in the De ceremoniis, it would be 
aan error to. consider the services it describes as inflexible. We have seen 
circumstances that led to the suppression of several processions. Weather 
conditions could also force a change in the route taken.!9* The De 
ceremaniis makes no mention of the processions dealing with events in the 
life of the-city. which had so large a place in the tenth-century Typikon. It 
is always a delicate matter to argue from silence, but it seems strange that 
ina work which so carefully compiles instances of imperial participation in 
the ecclesiastical life of the city, there is no mention of this significant 
aspects of liturgical life. Perhaps the emperors no longer participated in 
these clearly penitential processions, It could be that their attendance at 
processions was curtailed by their reluctance to venture far from the 
Imperial Palace. The life of an emperor of the Middle Byzantine period 
was # dangerous affair indeed. The emperor had easier and relatively safe 
access to the populace from his Kathisma in the Hippodrome. 








10. Paris Coislin Gree 213 (1027 AD) 


Among the ecclesiastical orders of processions an outstanding. 
exemple sms. Paris BN Coislin grec 213, folio 79°, edited by 
Dmnitrievskij.2"° The manuscript dates from the early eleventh century. It 
is an euchology containing a number of different prayers for different 
services. Folio 79¥ describes the processional order of the patriarch 
from the Great Church during the stational liturgy 

‘The patriarch descends from the south gallery and enters the 
sanctuary via the side door. The castrens’s # approaches and reverences 
hhim three times, and then holds up the altar cloth for him to kiss. The 





7 Vasiuiey, “Harunibn-Vahya", pp, 158-100, The procession consists of 10,000 
des, 10.000 young men, 10,000 buys, 10.000 servanis, $000 cunucts, 10,090 pages, & 
hhundred patricans with gold thuribles, 12 august patriians with golden rods. a hundred 
‘mow pages 2 sllentarus, an old mun wih wash-basin, the emperor and finaly the prine 
minister with box of dir, sayng repeatedly to the emperor “Remember your death" a 
sobering thought amid all this splendor 

8 Vocr, Lire des ctrémonies 1. p 157 far the change in processional route when 
Annunciation and the Third Sunday of Lent coincide. ‘The change accu if theres te mush 








(On the emperor's unwilingness to go far from the palace, eft Towner, Constantine 
Porghvrogenins, p36 
208 Opisanie Il, pp 1009-1111 
°° Opisanie If, p-993, 
CE. TaPY. “Pontifal Liturey". p.286, 0.18 He Wemiiies the casteensis as 
ignitary who asssted the patriarch in vesting” . This offal was sls0 in charge of the 
thusble. Crp. 288, 27. CF also Dannoc2ts, Recherches, pp, 602, $46 (99) 
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archdeacon gets a signal and then notifies the deacon to begin “In Peace” 
(ie, the synapie). The subdeacon takes the cross from in front of the altar 
and stands to the left of the patriarch. Then the patriarch prays: “Lord, 
‘our God, remember our sins..2°8 After the prayer, the patriarch greets the 
people: “Peace to all.” The people bow their heads on the signal from the 
deacon and the patriarch proclaims the prayer of inclination. The cantors 
receive a sign from the archdeacon and begin the troparion of the 
procession. Another deacon approaches with the thurible, and. the 
patriarch blesses it. Next, the patriarch takes the gospel book from the 
altar, stands behind the cross-bearer while the deacon censes the altar and 
the patriarch. The patriarch then kisses the gospel book and the cross. 

‘The procession gets under way with the deacon holding the thurible 
going first, followed by the cross-bearer with the cross, the archdeacon 
with the gospel book, and finally the patriarch, who is without deacons 
supporting him.?* When they reach the “third river,"2°* the patriarch 
stands in the middle with the gospel book to his right and the cross and 
thurifer to his left, The archdeacon says: “Let us implore the Lord”, the 
fomnulary for beginning a litany *?° and the patriarch says: “Blessed de the 
glory of the Lord from this holy place, everywhere and always...” He then 
Kisses both gospel book and cross. The domestikos*°” of the subdeacoas 
takes the phefonion°* and puts it on the cross-bearer. All proceed 10 the 
Royal Doors. The patriarch turns east (ie. toward the sanctuary) and 
prays. With head covered he exits from the church. 

The procession goes to the Forum (or another place, says the ordo). 
At the Forum the cantors begin the doxology (of the psalm), the litany is 
sug and the patriarch prays (presumably first within the oratory). He 
blesses thrice in each direction during the eephoness of the prayer. The 
same praciice is continued to this day when a bishop blesses at the Little 
Entrance of the eucharist. A blessing prayer (prayer of inclination) fellows 

















29° This prayer is found in the euehology of the processional order, Goar, Buchologion, 
1-639. So also all the prayers of the order. 

2% This sem to have been the usual procedure when the gatrarch entered the Great 
CChurcsin procession forthe divine lturgy, ef Tars, “The Pontifkal Liturgy”, p.284, where 
the patriarch is upheld by two archons. On the archons, cf. 285, e.14. The practice of 
susientaio has already been eommenied upon in chapter two's section on Ordo Romans | 

205 Tihs was te thied of four green marble ands across the nave of Hagia Soptia. The 
third river was ona fire with the eastern edge of the western piers f the nave, On the rivers, 
cf G. Maseska, "Notes co the Archeology of St. Sophia at Constantinople: The Green 
Marble Bands on the Floor", DOP *2 (1878), pp. 299-308, 

296 Cf. Bmacierta, LEW, pp. 32, 375, 376 Ij not possible to tel whether the Htany was 
sung hee. Itseems possible that ether the patiarehs prayer coneluded the Many. or hat the 
peiions of the Liuny hive cropped. The nature of the litany wil be discussed in chapter six 

207 On the office of damestikos, cf, DARRDUZES, Recherches, op. 0-117. 

2" On the phelonion, Tarr, “Pontifical Liturey”, part I. pp. 103-104; also Parss. 
Msspemsinder. pp. 12-17: also BRAUN, Liturgieche Gevanding, pp. 23423) 
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‘The cantors take up the troparion again and the procession proceeds to its, 
destination, the station for the eucharist. 

The order of Paris Coislin 213 goes on to give a special formula of 
prayer after the litany (ektene) on the following days: 25 September and 5 
June, when the procession goes to. the Hebdomon; 26 Ociober, an 
earthquake memorials | July, the feast of Cosmas and Demian; and finally 
the Thursday after All Saints, when the procession goes out the Adriaople 
Gate to the Palaia Petra. ‘There is. a special. prayer given for 
commemorations of “feer-inspiring events”, such as carthquakes and 
enemy attacks. Also included are the properly civic holidays (1. September, 
1 May) when the procession returns from the Forum to Chalkopratela 
and the Great Church respectively. 

A fuller version of the order of 5 June at the Hehdomon is then given 
At the Tribunal of the Hebdomon the three antiphons are sung after the 
doxology of the processional psalm. The patriarch (not the deacon) makes 
intercession for the whole church, for rulers, and for protection from 
earthquake, fire and bloodshed. The people respond: “Kyrie eleison.” He 
then. takes his seat, the prokimenon is sung by the deacon,?2 then the 
Alleluia is sung and the gospel is read. The ektene is sung and the 
procession goes to the Church of St.John the Theologian where the full 
divine liturgy takes place. 

‘This ordo of the eleventh century makes it clear that the processional 
liturgy of Constantinople was still in full vigor at this time. 








ConcLusion’ 


From the Tate fourth century on stational and processional activity in 
Constantinople’s liturgy went hand in hand. In contrast to the stational 
systems of Jerusalem and Rome, this stational system of worship also 
regularly included the participation of the emperor and imperial court 
Constantinople more than any other city experienced ’a conjunction of 
urban milieu and Christian worship. On the basis of the data that has been 
gathered here, in chapter six we shall investigate the relationship between 
the city of Constantinople and the development of the Byzantine liturgy. 





20 The Typikon of the Great Church includes the ceading of an epste (Heb. 126-10) 
hich seis 1 be omited here: cf. Matecs, Tipicue I. 306 HS 40 adds that the patriarch 
Js the one who ads the gospel on this day. Finally, the station s ¢ 

Prodromos and net St, Johe the Theologian as in Paris Coisin gre 21% 
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THE STATIONAL AND PROCESSIONAL LITURGY 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


‘The stational liturgy of Constantinople represents the most complex 
use of an urban milieu for the purposes of worship, it is clear from the 
sources discussed that at Constantinople ecclesiastical processions were 
intimately related to siational practice far more than at either Jerusalem or 
Rome. On the basis of this evidence the present chapter will: a) clarify the 
terminology used to describe stational liturgy and processions at 
Constantinople, ) determine the origin and discuss the development of 
this stational and. processional system of worthip, and ¢) discuss. the 
relationship between the city and its siational worship on the one hand and 
the development of the Byzantine eucharist on the other. 











A. TeRMiNoLocy 
1. abvagis 


‘The tenth century Typikon of the Great Church most often denotes 
the place where the eucharist is celebrated by the word obvatis. This noun 
is derived from the aorist participle of the verb cuvayety, meaning in 
classical Greek “to bring together,” and then more specifically, “to bring 
together for a meeting or festivity.” ' Employed by Christian writers, the 
verb gradually came to mean “to bring together for worship”? The noun 
synaxis had various shades of meaning in Christian usage, bat all of them 
related in one way or another to an ecclesiastical assembly.’ Thus, 
“liturgical meeting,” generally understood as any service of worship, 
remained a possible meaning. 


GF Liopeu and Scor, Greet-English Lexicon, eg., HsRopotus, Hist 685; PLATO, 
Phoedrus 25te: cf also Lampe, Pavisic Greek Lexicon, ee. Didacke 9:4: Marisrdom of 
Pobvearp 22:14; Justin Manta, Dialogue with Trypho 80:1, 

tawet, Patrstc Oreck Lesicom og. Eusepius, HE Tl 1yl dan, VE M65; Susi 
Marerye, 1 4pol, 65:1. Often another derivative, from the preent lense, evry, is used in 
the same sense; &€ HANSSENS,Zastttiones I: pp. 24-23, 6g. SOCRATES, HIE 4:1, 3:22. 

* HANSSEAS, Instittion’s ILL, pp.26-34. Examples for its use as enchaist are: Cre of 
SeRUsALen, Cap 156 (PG 1339637 1824 (FG 33856), Apostolic Const. 2:59; GRecor¥ of 
Nastanatis, Seren [414 (PG 35876: Jon Canysostou, Hom. § Cat Antioch) (PG 49-79) 
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At the same time, the assembly for the eucharist is often understood 
by the term. This is the case in the tenth-century Typikon of the Great 
Church (HS 40), where synanis is used to designate not only the assembly 
for the eucharist, but also the place, the church, or shrine at which the 
eucharist for a particular saint’s commemoration or feast was held. There 
are numerous instances in the Typikon when there are several such symaes 
designated for the same day.* Since itis obvious that each of these synaxes 
could not have been the principle eucharist of the city of Constantinople 
fon any given day, this Greek term cannot be taken. as. the precise 
equivalent of the Latin static, Moreover, it must be noted that synaxis is 
etymologically closer to the Latin term for the occasional service that takes 
place prior to a stational procession, namely the collecta. But synaxis is 
never used to designate the assembly that takes place before a stational 
procession in Constantinople; in the Typikon it is always used to designate 
the cuchatistic celebration itself. 

‘The term synaxis is never used to designate the intermediate liturgical 
services that took place during the course of an eodlesiastical procession, 
‘Nevertheless, since these services acted as stopping points in the route of 
the stational processions, we shall refer to them as intermediate synaxes or 
intermediate stations. 

To sum up then — the Byzantine liturgy in general and the 
tenth-century Typikon of the Great Church in particular have no precise 
technical term equivalent to stati. The phenomenon that we have called 
stational liturgy is always called synaxis, but this can also refer to a church 
where another (non-stational) liturgy is being celebrated on a particular 
day. At Constantinople, therefore, the stational liturgy as such is always 
indicated not only by synaxis, but also by the presence of the patriarch 
and/or an ecclesiastical procession. 














2. dacuvedev, Jecaveta 


‘As we have already seen, the outstanding feature of the stational 
liturgy of Constantinople was its use of liturgical processions. In. the 
terminology of the processions the verb Attavesery and its allied noun 
daraveia both stand out, In classical Greek the verb originally meant “to 
pray, entreat, or supplicate.””* While it is found neither in the Old nor 
New Testament, the same classical meaning does appear in early Christian 
literature. AL this point, however, it is not related to a specific form of 
prayer of supplication.® (tis in the fifth century that the meaning of 


+ Mareos, P)picon Mh, pp.319, 
* Lippe. and Scott, Greek- English Lexicon, e:, HoMeR, Odyssey 72148; Wiad 24357 
© BAUERARNDT-GINGRICH, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and other 

Bary Christian Literanire, 2g., IGNATIUS of ANTIOCH, Romans 42: also LAMRE, Patrisic 

Greok Lexicon, eg. Orae. Sybilina V.139; Acts of John #2; BAStt, Bp. 207 (PG 32:764) and 

spedtically of earthquakes, Jon Crrysosrons, Om Lazarus 61 (BG 62711f) 
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Mteneuein first -means “supplication made during a procession.” For 
example, the Chronicon Paschale in describing, the emergency liturgical 
services at the time of the earthquake of 447 says: 


“And they (the citizens) fled outside the <i 
processing with supplications both night and day.”* 


All the people were 





Moreover, in Christian usage from the fifth century on this verb is 
always used to refer to processions that take place out-of-doors, never to 
supplications that are performed inside a church building. In the tenth 
century Typikon of the Great Chureh, for example, litaneuein is used to 
refer to outdoor processions that include supplications.® 

‘The noun Atuvela is derived from this verb. As we have seen, the 
noun was latinized to refer to processions in the Roman stational liturgy. 
In the Septuagint liraneia means “entreaty.”? This meaning is still found 
in Eusebius"? although from the second century in Christian literature it 
can also mean “common supplication *!2 in Roman usage lecania can 
mean supplications performed inside a church, as in the Ordines Romani, 
but in Greek the term firs! reters to supplications during the eucharist only 
in the tenthcentury Codex Pyromalus.' Before this, series of 
supplications during the eucharist were referred to as either synapte or 
ekiene (terms which will be discussed below in section C). The processional 
overtones of fitaneuein and litaneia can be clarified by reference to a 
cognate word to which we now turn, 








3. ny 


The noun Aint is the technical term used to designate a liturgical 
procession in both the Typikon of the Great Church and the De ceremoniis 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. The root lit is related etymologically to 
both litaneuein and litaneia, Like these latter words, in classical Greek ite 


© OL LAMPE, Patrstie Greek Lexicon, and SCHWAFT2, ACO I:1(p. 69), im Ihe Acts of 
‘the Couneil of Ephesus also inthe fifth century, ASCLEMIADIS TRALLENSIS, , ad P, Pallo- 
nner, (ACO 210,11,21); QUNTUANUS ASCULANUS, Ep. ad P. Fullonem (ACO 3, p. 15), and in 
the sixth century. Tucopoae Lectox, HE 16. 

* CHRONICON PASCHALE, p. 585 ef. also pp. S88, $98, 638. The passage relesed reads 
229) Lebyow Heo sig no4o0g hravocavecs fyipas Kal weds 

e.g Mateos, Typicon I, 9.9; Novernber 6: xa Jicavsiovres dxiprovea ty 10 D6. 

86 CE Libprit and Scorr, Greek English Lexicon, ex. ? Mare 3:20, 10-16 

1 eg. Buseatus, HE S61 

12 Gg IRENAELS, Adv, Hae, 2:21:2; Eusenivs, VC 4:61; Bast, Ep. 2074 

10 The Byzantine terms for what we commonly call itanes, namely covers (series) and 
‘aetev (insistent) will be treated below. Atco is used neither in the fourth century 
Apoctolis Const 8 (ef BRICITTMAN, LEW. p 9, nor is the ninth-eentury Linwgy of St Basi 
LEW, p 314 
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can mean both “prayer” and “entreaty.”’! In early Christian usage it 
means “supplication” in general,!* but by the fifth centary it can mean 
supplication during a liturgical procession. This is the way it is employed 
for example by Sozomen in describing the Antiochene processions during 
the Affair of the Statues.”* The Byzantine chroniclers commonly use lite to 
refer to ecclesiastical processions that contain supplicatory prayer. As we 
have noted in the liturgical and ceremonial books of the tenth century, it is. 
4 technical term referring exclusively to outdoor processions in the 
stational liturgy 
There are three further Greek terms which refer to processional 
activity. None of them, however, refers to liturgical processions in 
Christian usage. The first is the classical Greek term for a religious 
procession, roy. Since in both Greek and its Latin translation this term 
had strong pagan connotations, it came to mean “the works of the devil” 
and was thus noi employed in Christian liturgical terminology for 
provessions.'* Although the term lite was used to refer to liturgical 
processions that involved the emperor and his court,'® it was not employed 
for all imperial processions as such. Here a carcful distinction was made. 
An imperial procession or “progress” even to the Great Church for the 
celebration of the cucharist, when it did not involve an ecclesiastical 
procession as well, was referred to as either xpoéhavais or mpoxevoos.?” 
It is important to note that in the liturgical and historical sources of 
the Church of Constantinople up until the tenth century the term tie refers 

















* Ch LipveLt and Scorr, Greek-English Lexicon, eg, HOMER, Odyssey IE 
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62.284), 
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Meal et Iafimae Groedtatis and Vout, Lie des Cérémenies L, commentary, pp.72-T3 

© CE Linpett and Scory, Greek-Lingsh Lexican, Ths isa much used word in clissical 
Greek. In patristic Greet it refers to pagan procrssional ef. Lampe, Patrstic Greek Lesicon, 
eg, GkecoRY of Nysse, Cut. Gras. 18 (PG 45:53) as well as to theatrical display. eg. 
Cmte of Tenesatem, Car. 19, dpostelie Const 2:62:2. The pagar pompae will be farthee 
aiseused in connestion with processions in general in chapter seven, 

eg, Voor, Live des cérémonies 1, p48, the Mondey after Easter, p.162, Palin 
Sunday, p. 174, the Feast of Church Union. Several imes the emperor carries a procestional 
fande, ef. pp. 139, 154 
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only to ecelesiastical provessions held outdoors. ‘Thus, the liturgical 
‘entrance of the bishop into a church at the beginning of the euchatist is no 
referred to as a lite, but rather as an eioodoc? Moreover, when the 
bishop or patriarch merely goes to-a church to celebrate the eucharist; ie 
when he goes without a popular liturgical procession, this is referred 10 as 
anépzerar or xaxépyeran in the tenth-contury Typikon of the Great 
Church. 

We can draw the following conclusions from the foregoing. First, the 
term synaxis was not a technical term for a siation, since it had broader 
use in the hturgical documents. This could mean that at Constantinople 
the stational liturgy had less formal status than at Rome, where the 
archdeacon made an explicit announcement of the forthcoming stetio, and 
where the term was reserved for the bishop’s liturgy. Tt need not mean 
however, that the phenomenon which we have called stational liturgy was 
absent in Constantinople. 

Second, litanewein, litaneia, and especially the technical term lite were 
carefully: distinguished as popular liturgical processions as opposed to 
other processional activity in the liturgy of Constantinople and the 
ceremony of the imperial court, 

Third, the lite was by definition an activity that took place in public, 
‘on the streets of the city. 

Fourth, there are strong etymological associations with supplicatory 
prayer in the origins of the liturgical procession at Constantinople. Lite 
referred not only to liturgical procession, but also to the fact that such a 
procession always included some form of supplication in addition to 
psalmody and hymnody 





B. Tie Oniciy AND DEVELOPMENT OF STATIONAL: 
LITURGY AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


The origins of stational worship in Constantinople are difficult to 
discern. Whereas the hagiopolite system rested on a number of traditional 
holy sites and the ecclesial practice of Wednesday and Friday stational 
services at Sion, and the Roman stational practice was spurred by the size 
and variegation of the city’s urban Christian community, Constantinople 
hhad no such clear reason for developing a mobile system of worship. Since 
the city did not have many authentic martyrs of its own, there were few if 
any martyrial shrines ready-to-hand in the fourth century. In fact, the 
number of Christian sites of worship prior to Constantine's adoption and 
expansion of the city cannot be determined with any accuracy. It does 
seem that there was a pre-Constantinian center near the Tetrastoon, 
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namely Hagia Birene, “the Old Church.” As fer as. Constantinian 
foundations ate concerned, it seems that this emperor initiated 
construction of the Great Church (Hagia Sophia) and a shrine to honor 
himself, Holy Apostles. He is also credited with the foundation of St 
Akakics, a church honoring one of the city's traditional martyrs ** 

Evidence that the bishop of the city celebrated the eucharist in 
different churches stems from the very end of the fourth century in the 
episcopate of John Chrysostom, who had also as a presbyter preached in 
various churches and shrines at Antioch.2# We have also seen that 
Chrysostom was involved in elaborate ecclesiastical processions and also 
that, according to both Socrates and Sozomen, he used frequent liturgical 
processions to counter the processions of the Arian party in the city 

The same concern for unity had arisen a decade earlier during the 
brief episcopate of Gregory of Nazianzus, whose final Constantinopolitan 
homilies manifest a pride in the octhodox party's regaining control of the 
city’s churches. It was ecclesiastical: strife that made. manifesting the 
possession of the various churches and shrinesas well as public worship by 
means of processions an important factor in the liturgy of Constantinople, 

Itis a mistake to attempt to tie the origins of the stational practice of 
Constantinople to either Rome or Jerusalem. To be sure, there were 
reminiscences of hagiopolite practice in the celebration of the Ascension at 
Flaia across the Golden Horn, in the procession on Palm Sunday. and in 
the naming of a fifth-century monastery church “Jerusalem.”” But this does 
not show a concern with imitating Jerusalem’s stational pattern, which was 
so closely tied to the holy sites. Romaa stational practice, as we have seen, 
centered on the liturgical season of Lent and on the division of the urban 
churches into major basilicas, tirwi, and cemeterial shrines. There is no 
evidence that Lent was a particularly stational season at Constantinople, 
Moreover, one of the reasons for the existence of the titulf seems to have 
been their existence as community centers in pre-Constantinian Rome. 
This situation did not obtain at Byzantium. Perhaps most important is the 
fact that the major Christian edifice of the city of Constantinople, the 
Great Church, was located in the monumental center of the city, and not 
excluded from the monumental arca as were all Christian buildings at 
Rome until the early sixth century, when its stational system was more or 
less fixed. 

Therefore, the unique factor in the stational liturgy of Constantinople 
was the need to manifest the unity of the cult in the midst of ecclesiastical 
division, As to the development of the stational system that we find mature 
only in tenth-century documents, another factor was operative as well. 
Stational celebrations took phice at predictable places. Just as martyrial 
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commemorations took plave at their shrines in Rome and events in the life 
of Christ were celebrated liturgically at appropriate holy sites in Jerusalem, 
so also at Constantinople feasts and commemorations took place where 
‘one might expect. For example, feasts of the Theotokos took place in 
churches dedicated to her, the feasts of the Apostles Luke and Andrew 
both took place at the Church of the Holy Apostles where their relies had 
been deposited, and the earthquake commemorative procession on 26 
September had as its goal the Hebdomon where the citizens of 
Constantinople took refuge in 447, 

The origins of the stational liturgy of Constantinople in the 
ecclesiastical strife of the city also highlight the use of popular liturgical 
processions in this urban system of worship. At Constantinople these 
processions seem to have outnumbered those held at both Jerusalem and 
Rome. This is true of the tenth-century Typikon of the Great Chureh, but 
it is also a valid assessment of the evidence in the fifth-century church 
historians Socrates and Sozomen. The latter claim that liturgical 
provessions took place on the days that the eucharistic synaxes were held, 
namely Saturdays, Sundays, and feast days. These processions through the 
porticoed streets of Constantinople were crucial to the-popularity of the 
Arian and Niccan parties, It is most probably the frequency and 
importance of this processional activity that accounts for the enormous 
influence of processions in Constantinople’s stational practice on the 
development of the Byzantine liturgy. 

Itis important to note, moreover, that fih-century processions using 
antiphonal psalmody were not so much diserete liturgical entities as they 
were a part of the whole urban pattern of worship. The liturgy in the city 
was the liturgy of the city, The average worshipper did not so much “zo to 
mass” as participate in the worship-life of the city as it unfolded. There can 
be little doubt that on the basis of the fifth-century evidence, as well as 
that of the tenth century, liturgical processions were part and parcel of this 
urban worship-life. 

In addition, in an era when politics and religion were not as separable 
as they are to<ay, these processions were civil affairs as well. They had 
political and propagandistic overtones, as js clear from their regulation by 
the Emperor Anastasius as well as the earlier imperial legislation. In the 
Theodosian Code heretics were forbidden to demonstrate by means of 
processions within the city of Constantinople.** In the Novellae of 
Justinian it was a punishable crime to hold liturgical processions without 
ecclesiastical sanction and leadership. It was also a crime to disturb such 
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processions.*® Such political factors in the religious processions of 
Constantinople ought to make us wary of distinguishing too sharply 
betieea “religious” and “secular” activities within urban life, for liturgical 
processions were a frequent occurrence in the public life of the city. That 
they were @ potent factor in urban political life is clear from their need to 
be regulated by law. 

‘The chroniclers and historians between the fifth end tenth ceaturies, it 
is true, tend to accent processions which were held on extraordinary 
occasions, for example during earthquakes or foreign invasions, But this 
does not rule out the frequency of liturgical processions at Constantinople, 
for sources of this type always tend to pass over ordinary affairs and focus 
on the extraordinary. We are in a better position to judge the frequeney of 
liturgical processions in the urban liturgy of the tenth century because of 
the full calendar provided by the Typikon of the Great Church. In this 
typikon processions are limited for the most part to feasts of the sanctoral 
calendar; they do not take place very Saturday and Sunday, 2s was clearly 
the case in the late fourth and early fifth centuries 

‘Therefore, the tenth-century source may witness a major decrease in 
the number of urban liturgical processions. A lessening of frequency could 
have taken place sometime between the fifth and tenth centuries. This 
contention is supported by considering the churches which were used as 
termini of the liturgical processions. There are thirty-seven such churches 
mentioned in the Typikon of the Great Church. Of these thirty-seven, 
thirty-one were founded before the Iconoclast. crisis of the early eighth 
century. Therefore, the stational practice of the city was probably well 
settled by the end of the seventh century.2° Moreover, these thirty-one 
churches included all of the larger churches of the city, with ihe exception 
of Basil I's Nea Ekklesia, « palatine church. 

The earlier frequency of liturgical processions at Constantinople is 
also accented by the importance given to Constantine's Forum in the 
tenth-century Typikon. Forty-six out of sixty-eight processions have an 

termediate service at the Oratory of Constantine in the base of the 
porphyry column in this Forum. Its proximity of about 650 meters from 
the Great Church and its location in the path of the main thoroughfare of 
the city suggest that it would have been an ideal spot for such stational 
service in the fifth- and sixth-century liturgy of the city 
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Further consideration of the liturgical processions in the Typikon of 
the Great Church reveals that there is nological arrangement of them 
throughout the year, nor is there an attempt to vary the use of the stational 
churches, now in one part of the city, now in another.. This strongly 
suggests that we are dealing with the remains of a practice that had beet 
more frequent in an era prior to the compilation of the Typikon. In other 
words, it seems that the usual Saturday and Sunday processions have 
dropped out of the Typikon of the tenth century, while the processions on 
extraordinary occasions have remained. This tendency to lessen. the 
Frequency of the stational processions is also revealed in the tenth-century 
De ceremoniis..7 

Thus, evidence points to the seventh and cighth centuries as the time 
when the decrease in frequency of the processions took place. This 
hypothesis is made more reasonable when one notes that it was during 
these centuries that Constantinople suffered a social and econiomic decline 
The frequency of games and races in the Hippodrome {ell off:?® the 
population lessened drastically, especially after the plague of 747, very few 
new churches were built, and the city found itself in dire straits,*? Such a 
period may well have witnessed a reduction in ecclesiastical splendor, a 
diminishment of the grand scale of the urban liturgy. One of the aspects of 
urban liturgy which suffered could well have been the liturgical 
processions. ‘Therefore. in the tenth-century Typikon we find a scattered 
arrangement of the stational processions, the remains of earlier practice. 

Just as there was no clear organizing principle for the. liturgical 
processions of the Typikon of the Great Church, so also the distribution of 
the stational churches lacked systematization, The stational churches 
tended to be located in the well-populated quarters of the city, near or 
within the Constantinian walls, along the Sea of Marsnora, and also along 
the Golden Horn. There were exceptions, of course. These were the major 
shrines that ringed the city like a charmed circle, namely the Theotokos of 
the Pege, the Theotokos of Blachemae*® the Theotokos of the Palaia 
Peira, and the shrines of John the Baptist and John the Apostle in the 
Hebdemon. Notice that while Rome was able to use shrines of famous 
martyrs for the arrangement of a charmed citcle of protection Tor the city, 
Constantinople did not have the hnvury of such genuine martyrs. The 
major protectors of the city had not been buried there. And so, shrines had 
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to be invented, so to speak, at strategic areas around the city. These 
provided both the relaxation of the city’s suburbs and the idea that God 
‘would defend the city against attack. The fact that major shrines in all 
three cities, Jerusalem, Rome, and Constantinople, were located outside 
the city walls may also have served to remind the populace that divine aid 
‘was ultimately to be sought outside the city and of its natural resources of 
defence. 

With regard to the origins and development of the stational practice 
of Constantinople, we conclude that: 


8) At Constantinople, stational liturgy was from the very beginning 
intentionally public because of the need to. manifest the power of the 
established church in the midst of ecclesiastical strife and subsequently to 
manifest the unity of the church. 

b) This public nature of the city’s stational liturgy as well as its 
lay-out of churches, forums, and shrines encouraged the frequency of 
liturgical processions. 

©) The main lines of the stational organization of Constantinople 
‘were set before the Iconoclast crisis of the early eighth century. 

d) The desline in the frequency of liturgical processions probably 
took place in the course of the seventh and eighth centuries 

©) The lack of a clear stational pattern in the teath-century Typikon 
of the Great Church is probably due to the fact that it is the remains of 
earlier, more frequent stational practice. The extraordinary stational 
liturgies and processions tended to remain a part of the urban liturgical 
repertoire 








G, Sramionat Lirursy anb He ByZANTINE BucHaRist 


Haying scen the importance of popular liturgical processions for the 
stational liturgy of Constantinople, we now turn to the relationship 
between this heavily processional system of worship and the development 
Of the Byzantine Eucharist, paying close attention to the various individual 
aspects that made up stational services, especially. those which included 
psalmody and litanic prayer. 


1, The Office of Three Antiphons 


Evidence from the church historiuns Socrates and Sozomen suggests 
that liturgical processions in Constantinople involved antiphonal psalmody 
from at least the early fifth century on, Like responsorial_ psalmody, 
antiphonal psalmody involves popular response by the Worshippers. But 
unlike tesponsorial psalmody, in the latier the people respond to the 
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cantors. in two choirs, and the responses tend to be ecclesiastical 
compositions rather than biblical verses. Antiphonal psalms are concluded 
by the Gloria Patri, an exira repetition of the refrain, and an abbreviated 
refrain (perisse).*” This form. of psalmody is popular psalmody par 
excellence since the ends of the refrains can be repeated casily by the 
people. Thus. it is ideally suited to processions in which responses would 
necessarily have been simple, given the logistics of getting a crovd to sing 
the same thing while in motion. The roparia of the Byzantine liturgy were 
originally the refrains to these antiphonal psalms." It is precisely the 
antiphonal form of psalmody which one finds in the liturgical processions 
at Constantinople, since the psalmody in processions coniains ¢roparia 
which are eoclesiastical compositions and always end with the Gloria Patri 

‘The Typikon of the Great Church also mentions a special 
arrangement of this form of psalmody which is called the office of three 
antiphons. How this offiee entered the Byzantine liturgy is) not entirely 
clear. Chrysostom makes no mention at all of psalmody at the beginning 
of the eucharistic celebration, He implies that the scrvice began 
straighiway with the greeting of peace."* Likewise, at the beginning of the 
seventh century, Maximus the Confessor speaks of the people entering the 
church together with the bishop, but with regard to singing, he says 
nothing at all* Ivis at the beginning of the eighth century that we find the 
first mention of the office of three antiphons. They are found in. the 
Patriarch Germanus’ commentary on the eucharist, where they form part 
of the preparation for the entrance rite, or little entrance.** Prayers which 
accompany the office of three antiphons are found less than a hundred 
years later in the Barberini Euchologion.*® From the Typikon of the Great 
‘Church we know that the psalms usually employed in this office were 
Psalms 92, 93 and 95.27 The last is a mos! suitable processional chant with 
its verse two: 





Let us come into his presence with thanksgiving; Let us make @ joyful noise 
to him with songs of praise 


‘The Typikon provides other psalms for the feasts of Christmas, 
Epiphany, Baster, Ascension, and Pentecost. 
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Germanus clearly considered the three-antiphton office as preparatory 
to the cucharist and distinct Trom the rite of entrance. They aci, he said, 
like prophecies of the coming of Christ, whereas the entrance with the 
Gospel is itself a symbol of the Incarnation. Given this evidence, the 
simplest answer to the question of the introduction of the three-antiphon 
office would be that it was added to the beginning of the Byzantine 
Eucharist sometime in the century that separated the commentary of 
Maximus (ca. 630) and that of Germanus (ca. 733). The problem with this 
line of argument, however, is that it fails to ask when each of the writers 
considered the eucharist to begin. One must beware, then, of proceeding 
‘on positivist grounds and claiming that this office did not exist simply 
because Maximus did not mention it For Maximus, the office may have 
been considered strictly preparatory and as such may not have fit into 
interpretive scheme of the eucharistic rite. After all, his Mystagogy was 
‘more an interpretation than a commentary, 

A phenomenelogical view of the problem can be stated this way: we 
know that the people entered the church together with the bishop at the 
little entrance at least up until the time of Maximus. It is difficult 10 
imagine that such an entrance was done in silence, especially when one 
considers the popularity and frequency of processions with antiphonal 
psalms. Way, then, three antiphons? De Meester saw their origin in the 
Jerusalem morning office, which contained three psalms, and therefore, 
argued that they were an addition inspired by the conjunction of morning 
office with the eucharist at Constantinople. Mateos has proposed that they 
were added to cover the prothesis, which had been moved to just prior to 
the litte entrance instead of its original place before the great entrance. He 
speculates that two psalms were added to the original entrance psalm (Ps 
95) to provide more time.*? But the preparation of the gifts before the little 
entrance cannot have been an cighth-century innovation, as Mateos’ 
argument suggests, for the gifts must always have been brought to the 
skeuophylakion before the liturgy as a whole began. The cighth-century 
novelty might be the prayers associated with this preparation? 

There is a more reasonable explanation for the use of the 

c-antiphion office in conjunction with the beginning of the Byzantine 
Eucharist. This explanation lies in the processional nature of the stational 
liturgy of Constantinople, According to the Typikon of the Great Church 
the office of three antiphons was sung in the Forum at the intermediaie 
stational service on five days of the year.*! Taft has concluded that it was 
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this office of three antiphons which was added to the eucharist’s lite 
entrance, and that the last psalm of the office replaced the entrance psalm 
at the eucharist. Thus, he notes, the Prayer of Entrance is a dangling 
remains since it reduplicates the original function of the prayer of the third 
antiphon.*? Taft's attention to the stational office in the Forum and its 
connection with the three-antiphon office of the eucharist provides. the 
background for our explanation. 

First, one notes that in the tenth-entury Typikon, the three-antiphon 
office, had a rogational or supplicatory character. It was used on days 
which commemorated civil disasters or events that were crucial to the 
existence of the city. One sign of the rogational character of these services. 
is the use of the ektene or insistent litany. Therefore, there wers five days of 
the year when a rogational office of three antiphons was perlormed at an 
intermediate stational service. On most other days the three-antiphon 
office Girectly proceded the eucharist. But one also notices that there were 
twenty-four eucharistic orders in the tenth-century Typikon for which the 
office of three antiphons was explicity excluded. In each case a stational 
procession preceded the eucharist. ‘Therefore, the procession. with 
antiphonal psalmody might seem to have replaced the three-antiphon 
office. 

However, when one considers the frequency of liturgical processions 
with antiphonal psalms in the fifth century, the opposite possibility arises 
We have already. argued above that the frequency of the urban liturgical 
processions decreased significantly in the course of the seventh and eighth 
centuries. And so, it would scem that the place to look for the origin of the 
three-antipnon office is the stational provession. In this case, the 
procession did not replace a three-antiphon office at the beginning of the 
eucharist in the tenth-century Typikon, but rather at some point beoween 
the seventh and ninth centuries an office that had originally been 
associated with liturgical processions was added on even to. eucharistic 
clebrations. that tad no stational character. Therefore, the twenty-four 
‘occasions on which there is. no. office of three antiphons in. the 
tenth-century Typikon represent an earlier stage of the Byzantine liturgy in 
which processional pselmody was the usual practice on days which had 
stational character? 

Woy, then, were there precisely three antiphons? Here, once again, a 
phenomenological rather than a positivist view of the evidence is more 
helpful. In the fifth and sixth centuries, given the popularity and frequency 
of stational processions, it is probable that 2 great many of these 


























22 Tarr, “Hew Liturgies Grove pp. 365366: “I is not an exageration to say that 
pravtically every addition to the Byzantine euchaist from Justinian unt the pos-iconoclast, 
period had its origin inthe sational Iturgy of Constantinople’ 

“Tarr, “Flow Litarsee Grow,” pp. 365-366 
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processions had the Great Church as their terminus, especially on Sundays. 
Where did they begin? Although there is no hard and fast evidence to base 
this on, when one considers the frequency of use of the Forum of 
‘Constantine in the stational processions of the Typikon, it would seem that 
the Forum is a distinct possibility as. the starting point for these 
processions. Walking the distance of 650 meters from the Forum to the 
Great Church would provide ample time for the singing of Psalms 92. and 
93. Psalm 95 would have been reserved as the entrance psalm for the 








theory is correct, more psalms might have beea added when the 
procession took longer route than the distance between the Forum and 
the Great Church. Admitiedly, the Typikon is of little help here, for often 
only one iropurion is provided even for processions of great length, for 
example to the Holy Apostles or Blachernae. Many troparia and psalms 
might have been sung on such days. The advantage of the theory. stated 
above is that it provides a rationale for the addition of the office of three 
antiphons to the ordinary (i, non-stational) Byzantine Eucharist. As a 
popular office it remained when the processions (at least many of them) 
dropped out of the urban liturgy at Constantinople. Even if the theory be 
proved incorrect on the basis of more evidence, itis clear that the office of 
three antiphons had its origin in the stational practice of Constantinople. 


2. The Trisagion 


Another clement of the Byzantine Eucharist, illumined by the 
Constantinopolitan stational liturgy, is the Trsagion. This chant was 
introduced into the eucharistic liturgy of the city sometime during the fifth 
century, We have already seen that its legendary origins lay in the 
earthquake processions of 25 September 447.** By the mid-fith century we 
already have an example of it being employed liturgically at the Council of 
Chalcedon (451), Recent study has demonstrated that the Trisagion was 
originally used as a rroparion in antiphonal psalmody, for the troparion is 
repeated three times, there is a Gloria Pairi, end there is a final repetition, 
perisse*® Moreover, a8 pari of antiphonal psalmody it was used in 
procession, for the froparin of the Cross and the baptismal troparion, both 
processional, can replace the use of the Trisagion itself, Also, Pope Felix 
HiT in writing to Zeno in the late fifth century refers to sen irisagion lien 
the supplicatory procession of the Trisagion.*” By the beginning of the 





“+ The event is fist reered (0 inthe fH century WorL OF NeSIORIUS, Baraur,p. 363. 
See above chapter five 

$5 Mans! 68366, 

+ CL MATH0s, Céllbration, pp.98:102, 106; also, HaNssens, Instituiones 3:2, 
pp. 110-119. 

4 Mansi, 21052, Maret, Ciébration, 2.113 
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sixth century: the Trisagion appeared at the beginning of the Byzantine 
Eucharist. Mateos argues that it had by this time become an introit 
troparion used with Ps 80, which is clearly a psalm of supplication. 
Therefore, despite the silence of Maximus the Confessor on this matter, it 
seems that processional psalmody linked to the outdoor processions did 
‘accompany the little entrance, We see here, therefore, @ direet connection 
between what had originally been a processional psalm for the fite. the 
‘outdoor procession, and the entrance rite of the eucharist. 

The processional function of the Trisagion was not eliminated by iis 
inclusion at the eucharist proper, for sill in the ninth and tenth centuries it 
appeared as the éroparion for several outdoor processions, for example on 
25 September and 6 November. The Trsagion also remained the 
provessional chant at the eucharist on days when the three-antiphon office 
was not employed, for example on 8 September, 16 January and 11 May 

In view of all the foregoing, we understand the inclusion of the 
Trisagion in the Byzantine Eucharist as stemming not only from: its 
theological significance in the post-Chaleedonian Christological debates 
and popular piety, but also from its association with the processional 
liturgy of the city, Therefore, Constantinopolitan worship directly 
influenced the development of the eisodos of the Byzantine Eucharist in the 
Use of both the office of three antiphons and the Trisagion 


3. Readings and the Liturgy of the Processions 


Four of the intermediate stational services deseribed in the 
tenth-century Typikon of the Great Church include a service of biblical 
readings in addition to psalmody and prayer. In each case the liturgy of the 
day commemorated a major event in the eivil life of Constantinople: 


| September — Indiction and Great Fire 
25 September — Great earthquake of 447 

11 May Dedication of the City 

5 June — Siege of the Avars and Persians 


‘These reading services took the same form as the reading synaxis of 
the eucharistic liturgy, namely: 


Prokeimenon 
Epistle 
Alleluia 
Gospel 


© Matos, Céiébration pp 112-113; cf Mansi 81062, 
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‘Two of the services took place at the Tribunal of the Hebdomon, 
where the emperors were traditionally acclaimed.*? These were the services 
of 25 September and 5 June. The other two (I September and 11 May) 
were performed at the Porpiyry Column in the Forum of Constantine. 
One notes that the structure of these services of reading is the same as that 
of the commemorative stational services in the Jerusalem liturgy.5° 

‘There is no mention of such reading services in Byzantine documents 
prior to the tenth-century Typikon, Their infrequent occurrence in this 
source as well makes it difficult to argue that they took place ‘more 
Frequently in the pre-iconockist period. Moreover, the importance of the 
days on which they were celebrated suggests that as commemorations of 
major events in the life of the city, the services had always been infrequent 
and were held only during warmer months, Therefore, it seems that the 
hagiopolite liturgy’s frequent use of readings at out-door stational services 
was not adapted in Constantinopolitan stational liturgy. Moreover, these 
infrequent reading services at Constantinople had no discernible impact on 
the development of the Byzantine Eucharist 


4, Intercessory Prayer 


Every stational service mentioned in the tenth-century Typikon of the 
Great Church contains prayers of supplication, Though the supplication is 
always litanie, it can take two forms: symnapte or ekiene. Moreover, at many of 
the intermediate stational services such supplication is referred to as “the usual 
prayers.” Therefore, in discussing tho relationship of supplicatory prayer, 
Constantinopk’s stational liturgy, and the development of the Byzantine 
Eucharist itis necessary to distinguish the use of the symapte from the use of 
the ektene as well as to identify what is meant by “the usual prayers.” 

The synapte is the same form of prayer that one finds as 
series-of-intercessions-with-response in the classic rites of the eucharist.'! 
IL consists of series of invitations to pray for specific intentions coupled 
with response by the people (Kyrie eleison) and conchiding prayer by the 
priest. The structaral origins of this form of litany have been sought in the 
‘more ancient formula of prayer, consisting of invitation, silent prayer by 
all, and spoken prayer by the priest 5? In this theory the silent prayer is 
replaced by a short response by the people, for example, Kyrie eleison, and 











“The reading symtnes at the Tribunal of the Hebdomon are described in dei i he see 
venth-centwy processional order, Paris BN Coishn gr. 213, ef. DauresessKt, Opsunie 1 
ppp. 1010-1011 

5° CF. chapter (two), p. 2: also ZeREASS, Sobriftenng. pp. 5, 14; Lees, Gesaige, p.276, 

5 eg. Apostolic Com, 8, BRIGHIMAN, LEW, pp.9-12. 

52°CF Tarr, “Structoral Analysis" p. 32D. 

59 Ch DouceR, So! Salus, pp. 71-83, esp. p.78 “Eleeson ist bei den Griechen uratter 
Gebeisrf, den scion Arisophanes verwendet” 
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the petitions as a whole are concluded by the priest's prayer. However, the 
etiology of this litanic form is to be found aot only in the desire to fill 
unwelcome liturgical vacuums, but also to provide a means of prayer that 
could more easily be adapted to large groups of people, and employing the 
ancient pre-Christian supplicatory prayer, Kyrie eleison.# 

By contrast, the ekiene, also a litanic form, consists not only of 
diaconal invitations but of direct adéresses to God, which are completed 
by the people's response, Xprie eleison. Its also characterized by the piling 
‘up of intercestory verbs at the end of each prayer (“we pray you. hear as 
and have pity on us”) and a multiple repetition of the Kyrie after the last 
petition. 

‘As a fervent supplication, the ektene was ideally suited to the 
rogational and supplicatory character of processions at Constantinople. In 
the Byzantine Eucharist from the ninth century on it appeared before the 
dismissals prior to the great entrance. However, its origin cannot be 
located in the eucharistic liturgy itself, for early on such supplication was 
to be made only in the presence of the faithful.’ The true origin of the 
ekiene can be discerned by once again turning to the processions of the 
Constantinopolitan stational liturgy. where this form of supplication was 
employed frequently in the intermediate services. We may take as an 
example the service in the Forum on 7 October, an earthquake 
commemoration, The procession had begun at the Church of the 
Anastasia: 


the procession gocs to the Forum, and the cantors chant the Gloria Patri 
The deacon proclaims the great ekrene and the cantors begin the 
processional troparion...8@ 


‘The ekrene was employed in this fashion in fifteen of the Typikor’s 
sixty-eight processional offices.*” It was used in six of the nine earthquake 
commemorative liturgies as well as every other memorial of a specifically 
civic nature. Since it was the form of litany which followed the gospel at 
stations where readings took place, it seems that its inclusion after the 





1 Mattos, Clésravion, pp. 149-150, Mateos defined the adjective ektenes, p. 48 

‘Vehement, fervent, imistant, perséverant, asslu; le contexte ou I se trouve das la tturgie 
impose i signification ‘insisant, fervent." Il s'agit done une suppicaton insistante au meme 
sens que la communaulé chétienne priait pour Piette tandis que 'apbte était en prisen (ACL. 
ae 





$5 Tarr, “How liturgies grow” pp. 368-359; Mattos, Célébration, p. 154; of, 
Bricirtstan, LEW, pp.314315 for is postion prior to the dismissal of the catechurona ix 
the ninth century euchologion. The same s true of is pesition in the tenthC)-century liturgy 
ff Basil n the Codex Fyromalus. Goak, buchelogtan, 154 

56 Mateos. Typicon I, p62 

5° Ch the appendix to this chapter. Matt0s, Zypicon Ul, p.293 gives fourteen, omitting 
14 December, an earth-quake memorial 
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gospel in the eucharistic texts from the ninth century on was an imitation 
of stational practice, Like the Trisagion and three-antiphon office, 
originally employed in the liturgical processions and then the ordinary 
eucharistic liturgy, so also the ektene retained its function in the more 
solemn urban staiional scrvices.** 

Turning to the symapte, we find that in the ninth-ceniury Barberini 
Euchologion what had originally been a form of the prayer of the faithful 
hes disappeared from its position after the dismissals and before the great 
entrance.’ It is found, rather, between the prayer of entrance and the 
Trisagion. Moreover, the prayer of the Trisagion is recited during this 
litany, and therefore, the synapte is called either "synapte of the Trisagion’” 
or “airesis of the Trisagion.”°° 

However, after the twelfth century, the synapte is found before the 
office of three antiphons and not after the prayer of entrance. Once again, 
Constantinople’s stational practice is helpful in explaining these shifts, for 
the synapie’s link with the Trisagion in the centuries prior to its placement 
at the beginning of the eucharist provides us with clues, The prayer of the 
Trisagion, resited by the priest during the synapre, combines. both 
supplication in a penitential mode with supplication for worthiness to sing 
the thrice-holy hymn,®” Since the origins of the Trisgion in the liturgy of 
Constantinople were processional, it is likely that the litany itself was 
linked to the processions, perhaps even at a time when the synapte was still 
sung after the dismissals. My theory is that it was thus attracted to. the 
beginning of the eucharistic liturgy along with the Trisagion because of its 
popularity in the stational processions. The same process is evident in the 
adoption of a kyrie-litany at the beginning of the Roman eucharistic rite 

The link with processional practice at Constantinople is further 
strengthened by an allusion in the Typikon of the Great Church to the 
effect that the synapte (as “prayer of the Trisagion”)*? began the 
procession at the church of departure, even when the Trisagion was not 
sung until the beginning of the stational eucharist.©° This allusion to the 























38 Thisis the conclusion of MArnos, CAlbration, p. 155 a8 wel: "Le texte pnitental de 
Feltenie originetl, la supplication insistante et le geste «'étendre ks mains qui probablement 
Faccompagnait, Sdocordaientparfaitement avec le caractére des sogations, celenees souve 
aus anniversaires des désasires subis par ls eapitale:incendies, tremblements de tert, pluie de 
tendres, invasions des Perses ou des Muselmans.” 

9 BricuTMaN, LEW, pp.316-317 ef. Mat Fos, Célébration, pp. 172-173, 

8 CE Mattos, Céiébiation pp.29-30, thus in Codex Grottaterrata GB VIE and Codex 
Letingrad 226. 

©T BRicutmtan, LEW, pp. 313-314; MareDs, Célébraion,p. 117 

‘© The contention thal syrqpre prayer of the Trisagie is further strenguiened by the 
Ms of Kiev, Daurnibiskt, Opisane Lp. 152; MArEos, Typicon I, p. 200, which clearly cals 
eon ovanen, 

This oceurs on twenty-one of the sixth-eight occasions. 
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synapte is always found when the Typikon provides a processional order, 
beginning with the entrance of the patriarch through the lateral door of the 
nctuary of the Great Church.°* On days when procession did not take 
place the syndpte was retained in the eucharist by being placed after the 
preparatory three-antiphion office and prayer of entrance. Its original 
function, however, was related to the stational character of the litany of 
Constantinople. 

Thus, itis incorrect to argue that the synapte's placement at the 
beginning of the eucharistic rite was a seventh-century novelty that 
replaced the old litany of the faithful®® Rather, its origins in connection 
with the eucharistic entrance rite reach back to the fifth-oentuty use of the 
Trisagion in liturgical processions and the subsequent joining of the 
‘Trisagion itself to the eucharist in the sixth century. Therefore, the 
synapte’s position in the eucharistic liturgy can be directly attributed to the 
influence of the stational liturgy of Constantinop'. 

What, then, are the “usual prayers” mentioned often in the Typikon's 
order for the intermediate stational services? These prayers are mentioned 
in each order that omits reference to the great ektene when an intermediaie: 
station is held. This accounts for some thirty intermediate stations in the 
‘Typikon, for example on June 2: 














Memorial of St, Nivephorus, archbishop of Constantinople. His synaxis is at 
Holy Apostles, where his remains have been lad. At dawn the procession 
goes from the Great Church to the Forum (of Corstantine) and afler the 
sual prayers in that place, it procesds to the aforementioned synaxis."* 





‘The Typikon does not provide enough evidence to determine previsely 
what these prayers were, but the fuller description of the stational liturey 
at the Forum of Constantine on 1 September (Indiction) in the Ms, of Kiev 
does expand on what is meant in the Typikon by the “usual prayers.” In 
the Ms. of Kiev, the “usual prayers” are called the “usual insistent 
demands.” These demands ere enumerated as three petitions: for the 
universal church, for the rulers, and for the protection of the city. Each 
demand is followed by the people's response, a triple Kyrie eleison, and a 
three-fold blessing by the patriarch.” 

In addition 10 the Ms. of Kiev, the processional order given in Paris 
B.N. Coislin 213 also has a fuller description of the “usual prayers” at the 
intermediate station in the Forum: 














CF Paris BN Coislin 213, Drariarvsxu, Opisonie I, p- 1010 
"© Thos, coma MALEeS, CHehraton, pp. 123-124, who resis the Iavodustion of the 
symapte to some time before the eighth century 
© Marios, Typievn I, p. ME 
© Marios, Typicon TL pp, 200: Dsceievsku. Opisanie tp 152 
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When the processions has reeched the Forum, or some other place... the 
cantors sing the Gloria Patri, the insistent litany is sung and the poniift 
prays thus... At the ekphonesis he blesses thrice... then he says, “Peace to 
ail,” and the deacon (Says), “Let us incline our heads.” The pontifT prays 
thus... (he prayer of inclination). Then the cantors begin the treparion 
again, and the procession gets under way.*? 








In the order of Coistin 213 the “usual prayers” consist of the 
diaconal ektene with the patriarch’s concluding prayer and blessing 
prayer, When the stational procession includes an intermediate stational 
service at the Tribunal of the Hebéomon, Coislin 213 informs us that 
the patriarch himself leads the three insistent demands, that each 
demand is followed by a triple Kyrie eleison, and that a triple blessing 
concludes the order. 

The De Ceremoniis of Consiantine Porphyrogenitus also sheds light 
fon the meaning of the phrase “usual prayers” in its description of the 
stational service at the Forum on Easter Monday. Here the deacon 
proclaims the great ektene while the patriarch goes inside the oratory of 
Constantine at the base of the porphyry column.®? Finally, the Typikon 
itself is helpful on this matter for it gives two descriptions of the same 
processional order on 25 September. Where the first description mentions 
the “usual prayers,” the second and fuller description call the same prayers 
the “great ektene.” 

One can conclude from all this that in the Typikon of the Great 
Church the phrase “usual prayers” always refers fo some form of the 
ekiene. However, at times this means only three petitions, at times it means 
the great ektene. Also, there are times when the “usual prayers” are 
intoned by the patriarch and other times when they are intoned by the 
deacon. One thing. however, is certain. Every liturgical procession at 
Constantinople containeé some form of litanic supplication. When the 
procession did not stop for an intermediate stational service, this 
supplication consisted of the synapte alone. But when there was an 
intermediate service, both the synapte and some form of the ektene as well 
‘were employed from the time that the procession first got under way to the 
time that it arrived at the church where the stational eucharist was to be 
celebrated. 

In summary, the usual liturgical procession involving an 
intermediate stational service at Constantinople in the tenth century 
followed this order 








°% The texts of the prayers are printed in the Grottaferrata Ms. pp. 639-640 in Goan, 
Euchologion, DMirRIENS81, Opicanie Tl, p. 1016 
© Your. Livre des eérimonies 1, p68: of also, MAt#OS. Typiom I, 9-98 
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At the Great Church Entrance of the patriarch (end of orthros) 
Synepte with concluding prayer 
*Peace™ (deacon) 
Prayer of Inclination (blessing) 
Procession to “Third River” 
Litany and conel. prayer 


Procession Psalmody with antiphonal troparion 


Av the Forum Gloria Patri, repeition of troparion and perisse 
Ekrone (or Groat Ektone) 


Prayer of Inclination 


Procession to 
‘tational Euch 


Psalmody with antiphonal troparion 


Stational Even, Gloria Patri (te.) 
Prayer of Entrance 

Synepte 

Trisagion (hymn of entrance) 


In addition, a reading synaxis (with different readings than those 
employed at the stational eucharis!) was inserted at the intermediate station 
on four days of the year. Somewhat more frequently the office of three 
antiphons took place between the end of the processional antiphon and the 
ekiene, Also, the Trisagion may have served as the processional troparion on 
days when no specific antiphon was indicated by the Typikon.7° 

And so, even in the reduced number of processions witnessed by the 
tenth-century Typikon of the Great Church, the processional liturgy of 
Constantinople was a grandiose and elaborate affair and involved a 
complex use of the urban milieu, This stational liturgy reached the 
‘outskirts of the city and penetrated its colonnaded streets and public plazas 
in addition to using all of the city’s major churches, Small wonder, then, 
that several aspects of this particular form of stational worship 
permanently affected the Byzantine Eucharist. 











5, Summary 


We are now in a position to synopsize the development of the 
Byzantine Eucharist in light of Constantinopolitan stational practice: 


Fourth Century ~ The eucharist began simply with the entrance of the bishop 
Logother with the people, the bishop's greeting, and then the readings, 
Whether all entered the church silenily and where they were gathered, 
beforshand are beth unclear. 


1 Martos, Celebration, p-117: 276 Sept.,8 Nov., 25 Jas. 24 Feb, 21 May. Of course, 
it may be that the Typikon simply does not always give all ofthe processioraltroparia, 
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Fifth Century — The bishop and. people still enter the church together. 
Processions are held through the colonnaded streets on Saturdays. Sundays, 
and feast days prior to the eucharist, The processions included litanie prayer 
and antiphonal psalmody. ‘The Trisagion was & popular voparion in the 
processional antiphonal psalmody. 


Sixth Century ~ Bishop and people enter the church together, Processions 
are sill wry popular. The Trisagion becomes the usual entrance ehant at the 
sucharist. In this century the Byzantine. iturgy and court life at 
Constantinople are both further ceremonialized. 





Seventh Century ~ People and clergy stil enter the church together. Another 
psalm has been added before the Trisagion as entrance chant when there are 
processions. The litanie synapie and prayer of the Trisagion are performed 
before this psalm, Processions become less frequent 


Eighth Century ~ 8 special office of three antiphonal psalms, the thitd of 
which is an entrance psa, is added vo the beginning of the eacharist on 
days when there are no processions. On these days the people gather in the 
church before the entrance ofthe bishop. Popular liturgical processions have 
become less Frequent. On days when the three antiphon office is used the 
synapte and prayer of the Trisigion take place after i 


‘There is, of course, a danger ina schematization such as this, for it 
might imply that the liturgical processions of Constantinople were strictly 
onlered affairs that progressed according to iron-bound rules. The very 
fact that such processions were participatory in nature argues against such 
a picture of them. On the other hand, the liturgical processions of the 
stational liturgy of Constantinople had an enormous influence on the 
shape of the entrance rite of the Byzantine Eucharis 

We can conclude that the stational liturgy of Constantinople 
manifested an intricate and complex relation between liturgical life and 
urban life, such that it would be inaccurate to speak of one without the 
other. 





Part Two 


WORSHIP AND THE URBAN SETTING 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
TN AN URBAN SETTING 


In Part One of this study we concentrated on the development of 
several stational worship systems in the late antique world. In this second 
part we turn to a consideration of the general phenomenon of stational 
liturgy. First we shall consider the similarities and differences among the 
stational worship systems of Jerusalem, Rome, and Constantinople. The 
second part of the chapter will analyze a special and important aspect of 
the stational liturgies, the liturgical procession. This analysis will yield 
important conclusions with regard to the relationship of the three urban 
liturgical systems. Finally, we shall discuss the effect that stational worship 
asa whole had on the medieval development of the eucharist in both the 
Roman and Byzantine Rites, as well as the effect of the stational 
phenomenon on the worship life of Western medieval cities, 


A. SINMOLARITIES AND DIFFERENCES IN THE STATIONAL LITURGIES 





Common Elements 


It should come as no surprise that there were common elements 
among the stational liturgies of Jemsalem, Rome, and Constantinople 
Each of these liturgies developed in # late antique city, and all late antique 
cities were fundamentally similar in that they contained colonnaded streets, 
large public places, among them the forums, protective walls, and large 
civil and ecclesiastical basilicas. Each city was also surrounded by outlying 
areas that served as cemeteries and suburban retreats 

Moreover, by late antique standards, Jerusalem, Rome, and 
Constantinople were all large cities. Their population, size, and ethnic 
diversity accounted for the need of a large number of churches and shrines 
to accommodate the burgeoning Christian community. Admittedly this is 
truer of Rome and Consiantinople than of Jerusalem, but even Jerusalem 
had to provide for translation of the services and homilies into various 
languages because of foreign pilgrims. 

‘Third, each of these cities was a locus of the shift from a pagan- 
dominated cultural world to a world where Christianity was the 
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predominant cultural religious expression," Although this shift took place 
‘ata varying pace in each city, within about a hurdred and fifty years afier 
Constantine, Jerusalem, Rome, and Constantinople had all experienced the 
basic transformation of cultural and religious values that Christianization 
brought with it, 

A fourth common element in the three major urhan systems of, 
worship is more specifically related to teligious considerations, for 
stational liturgy as a whole"manifested in a public way the strong desire for 
unity that Christian writers had demonstrated from the earliest days? The 
practical result of this desire was the central position of the bishop as cach 
city’s liturgical leader around whom the stational liturgy was organized. 
The bishop was undoubtedly the mobile focus of urban worship life in all 
three cities investigated. Moreover, in each of the cities, the mobility of the 
bishop provided the possibility for the use of multiple centers of worship; 
each was the urban manifestation of worship on a given day. 

A final element common to all three major stational systems of 
worship was the very content of the Christian faith. Although we have 
noted important différences in the liturgical calendars of each city, we have 
also seen @ basically similar liturgical year, emphasizing the major facets of 
Christian belief, namely Incarnation, Passion and Resurrection linked with 
initiatory practice, the Ascension of Christ, ete, ‘The liturgical year thus 
provided a broad framework within which éach city developed its own 
particular system of worship. 

This consideration of the common elements in stational worship 
requires emphasis on two important points. The ficst is that a dialectic 
existed in each of the three cities between the development of the liturgical 
calendar, similar in its broad lines, and the urban space in which this 
calendar became « living reality, The calendar dié not develop in.a vacuum 
or merely on the basis of the imperialization of Christianity, as Dix 
wrongly proposed.t Rather, it was the nature of public life in the late 
antique cities as well as. the official nature of the Christian cult after 
Constantine that was the condition of possibility for a more open and 
frequent celebration of Christian feasts and fasts, And it-was the fuller 
calendar that in turn encouraged the construction of even more sites of 
worship. 

‘The second emphasis expands on the notion of the Christianization of 
the late antique cities. Christians found themselves in a new social and 
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political situation after the Constantinian settlement.5 This new cultur 
situation required that they adapt their worship with new, more public 
focus, since it was now Christianity thet provided the conceptual 
framework (in terms of the sociology of knowledge, the common sense 
basis) * for society as a whole. This factor in the development of stational 
liturgies, which by their very nature were public urban events, cannot be 
underestimated. I was the public and open nature of the Christian church 
as the state religion that made it possible to manifest Christianity openly in 
an urban form of worship that took the whole city into account. It is with 
this factor in mind that one must view the struggle between Christian 
factions in Constantinople, especially at the end of the fourth century, as 
well ds the establishment of urban Christian worship at Rome, which had 
to struggle with tenacious pagan oppesition into the fifth century.” It bears 
repeating that no Christian edifice of worship stood in the Forum, the old 
monumental center of Rome until two hundred years after the 
Constantinian settlement 

Therefore, the public nature of Christianity as the religion of the state 
a fundamentally similar liturgical calendar, the church’s desire for a 
publicly manifested unity. the size and diversity of each city, and the 
lay-out of the late antique city were all elements that resulted in a basic 
similarity to the three stational systems of worship. 


























2. Differences 


Despite the similarities discussed in the previous section, there were a 
number of significant contrasts in the stational systems of Jerusalem, 
Rome, and Constantinople. These contrasts are attributable to the fact 
that each city had a different local history and topography. Local factors, 
therefore, were responsible for such different systems. We shall discuss 
several factors unique to each city’s stational development. 

The major idiosyncratic aspect of the stational system of Jerusalem 
was the city’s possession of the holy places, sites that marked historical 
events in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ and the founding 
of the Church. Thus, the multiplicity of churches and shrines in Jerusalem 
was due mainly to venerable sites rather than the size or diversity of the 
urban population: 
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The stational system of Jerusalem reflects the importance of the holy 
places by 1) their centrality in the daily services of prayer, 2) mobility in 
the daily prayer services irom one holy spot to another in the Golgotha 
complex, 3) the use of Sion for the stational services on Wednesday and 
Friday, and 4) the historicized use of the holy sites during the octaves of 
Epiphany, Baster, and Enkainia a well as during the Great Week. 

Further, we have seen that changes in the hagiopolite stational system 
reflect the historical fortunes of the city itself. The holy places became 
public monuments only after the Constantinian settlement.® Even more 
churches, monasteries, and shrines were constructed from the end of the 
fourth century on because of aristocratic and imperial petronage. The 
frequency and scope of the stational liturgies at Jerusalem diminishes after 
the Persian invasion of the early sixth century and especially after the 
Islamic conquest of 638. 

With regard to Rome on the other hand, we have sten that stational 
practice originated in the size and variegated nature of the Christian 
‘community there at the end of the second century.? The city’s own holy 
tes, the martyrial shrines that ringed the city, later played a part in the 
nal organization, but these were far less central than the hagiopolite 
shrines. Tt was the concern for ecclesiastical unity that inspired mobile 
Hiturgy at Rome, as the frequent use of the old community centers of tituli 
for the stational eucharist shows. 

Moreover, at Rome far more than at either Jerusalem or 
Constantinople dysphoric celebrations held a central place in the stational 
system, for the Roman stational liturgy was most active during Lent and 
the Fmber seasons. The Roman sysiem also integrated stational liturgy 
and initiatory practice, with many catechumenal celebrations being held at 
major stational services. This was true of Jerusalem as well. At 
Constantinople our sources are too late with regard to the classie era in 
Christian initiation for us to be able to tell whether any such integration 
existed, except at the Easter Vigil and on Lazarus Saturday.'° 

‘Another facter that was operative in the development of the Roman 
stational system was the geographical location of the Lateran basilica, at the 
southwestern ge of the city. Since the Lateran was an exclesiastical center 
and not a shrine, it never attracted the popularity that the martyrial shrines, 
especially that of St. Peter, did. The fect that the major exclesiastical center 
was so far from the monumental center of the city of Rome also accounts for 
the continued use of the titat in the stational liturgy as well as the popularity 
of Rome’s “Bethlehem”, Santa Maria Maggiore 
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Finally, the uniqueness of the Roman stational system was ako 
evident in the development of the pre-Lenten season of Septuagesima, 
Sexagesima, and Quinquagesima Sundays. These arose, was we have 
seen,!! during the troubled sixth century as a means of invoking the 
protection of the major urban patrons, Lawrence, Paul, and Peter, whose 
shrines surrounded the eity walls 

The city of Constantinople had yet another unique stational system. 
There is no evidence, either literary or archeological, that argues for an 
extensive Christian community in pre-Constentinian Byzantium, 
‘Therefore, there was no set of pre-existing titul, transformed into basilican 
churches. Nor were there a number of preexisting sites, venerable either 
because Of their relation to the lie of Christ or that of his Church. On the 
other hand, Constantinople had a major Christian edifice located. at the 
very heart of the city’s monumental area: the Great Church or Hagia 
Sophia. The city also possessed another major shrine that upheld the 
imperial ideology in addition to being a center for the Christian cult: the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, founded, as we have seen, as @ memorial to 
the Emperor Constantine himsel 

Constantinople also had a highly developed cult to Mary, the 
Theotokos. This was only natural, since the city possessed few if any 
genuine martyrs’ graves, and therefore it supplemented its cult with shrines 
built around rather spurious relies, such as the robe and cincture of the 
Virgin 

The stational liturgy of Constantinople was unique in three other 
ways, In the first place, soon after its foundation Constantinople became 
the imperial city." Therefore, the stational liturgy of the city was also 
enhanced by the presence of the emperor and his court. Second, specific 
historical commemorations of earthquakes, fires, invasions, etc. rather 
than the temporal cycle loomed large in the organization of the city’s 
stational and processional liturgy. In a manner far more obvious than at 
Jerusalem or Rome, the Constantinopolitan liturgy reflected. historical 
‘occasions in the post-Constantinian life of the city 

“The final factor that made the stational liturgy of Constantinople unique 
‘was most probably a result of the two foregoing aspects of the city’s worship 
life. This final factor is the importance of public places, premier among them 
the Forum of Constantine, in the stational liturgy of the city. Two-thirds of 
the liturgical processions included an intermediate service at the Forum of 
Constantine, Thus, Chistian worship at Constantinople wes closely identified 
with the urban shrine par excellence, the porphyry column of Constantine, lo- 
cated in the middle of the city’s most important forum, One can argue 
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with good reason, therefore, that the stational worship of Constantinople 
had a spatial focus in both the Great Church and the Forum of 
Constantine. 

Jerusalem, Rome, and Constantinople all show some basic similarities 
with regard to the phenomenon of stational worship. At the same time it is 
important to recognize that the difference in their patterns of worship were 
inspired by the fact that Christians in all three places had to adapi their 
worship to a particular situation. Local circumstances, such as the nature 
of the pre-Constantinian Christign tradition, topography, and especially 
the historical fortunes of each city were all responsible for the peculiar 
shape that each stational liturgy took, Worship does not develop in a 
vvacutim, but rather in the dialectic between Christian faith and a particular 
social and cultural milieu 





B. Processors IN PAGAN AND CurisTiAN Worsiir 


Provesions, were the most. visible feature inthe urban stational 
systems of Jerusalem, Rome, and Constantinople. Given the outdoor 
naiure of mediterranean culture, the presence of processions and their 
popularity in the liturgy should come as no surprise. Each of the cities, 
however, adopted liturgical processions in a different way. This will 
provide some insight into the peculiar ethos of the urban worship systems, 








Personage-centered Processions 


Procession cannot be used as an univocal term, for the use of 
procession in liturgy took various forms. One such form was the 
personage-centered procession or cortége.!® Here the focus was not on 
participation of the faithful but rather on the progress of an important 
personage from one place to another, especially for a ceremony. Obvious 
examples of this in Christian worship were the progress of the bishop to 
the stational church at Rome and the procession of the Byzantine emperor 
to the Great Church for the liturgy on certain days. In this type of 
procession there is a clear distinetion between the limited number of 
participants and spectators. 

In pre-Christian usage the closest parallels to the personage-centered 
procession were the pomipa triumphatis and pompa cireensis of Rome.'* 








"1 boro the tem Person-ezogen (pesonsge-centered) from LI. WEGMAN, 
“Proceéere’ und Prozession”, p29 and curtdge from I.H. DaLMals, “Note sur it sosiclorie 
des processions”, pp.37-39. Ie will become clear belew that modifications nood to be made in 
ther typotowies 
34 CE. Bostex, “Pompa”, col, 1976; also LATTE, Rémische Religionsgesehiohte, p.297 
forthe triumph at Rome, and pp. 248-240 forthe pomypacireensi, 
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‘These processions originated in the republican period as a means of 
enhancing the popularity of certain consuls and generals. They became a 
frequently used form of imperial propaganda in the principate. The pompa 
circensis began on the Capitoline Hill and proceeded through the Foram to 
the Circus Maximus. The pompa ériumphatis went in the opposite direction. 
It followed the Via Sacra through the Forum, up the Capitoline Hill to the 
Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus. Thus both types of Roman 
personage-ceniered procession took place in the very heart of the city’s 
‘monumental center 


2, Participatory Processions 





In contrast to’ the personage-centered processions there were many 
religious processions in the ancient Greek and Roman world that were 
mainly participatory in nature, The great religious festivals, or panegyreis, 
of ancient Greece included such processions. The panegyreis! were an 
important part of Greek social life; they included assemblies, games, cultic 
sacrifices, and most of all popular processions. These festivals, such as the 
Panathenaia, the Dionysia, and the Eleusinian mysteries, were oriented to 
the city-states, 

In addition to the panegyreis, the Greeks also employed processions of 
an explicitly supplicatory nature. These popular processions encircled the 
cities, forming a magical ring of protection.'* In the Hellenic miliew the 
participatory procession flourished as an essential element in the urban 
ritual repertoire, ‘The common Greek (then transliterated Latin} term for 
such processions was pompe."” Since it had pagan connotations, the term. 
was used pejoratively ty Christian writers and finally came to be 
associated with the works of the devil.!* However, when Christians took 
over the position of the civil religion in the course of the fourth and fifth 
centuries they were hard pressed to avoid developing their own forms of 
public prayer apart from ancient pagan practice, even if they scorned the 
latter. The supplications of Christians, even as they attempted to transform 
the previous culture, were in continuity with it."® 
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‘Therefore, itis ultimately to the Greek milieu that one looks for the 
origins of the Christian participatory procession. This does not mean that 
there was no connection with Roman processions. Although many 
Roman processions were personage-centered, as Greek processions do 
hot seem to have been, there also existed at Rome a number of popular 
processions.2¢ 

‘One such popular procession was mentioned by Livy. It tock place in 
the year 207 B.C. and involved the procession of twenty-seven maidens 
through the city of Rome prior to a military campaiga.’? Rome also had 
supplicatory processions on a yearly basis. One such was the Floralia, 
which took place from 28 April to 3 May. Another set of processions was 
organized by the Arval Brotherhood. It was called the Ambarvalia, and 
involved the lustratio, or purification of the fields outside the city on 27-30 
May.2? The most familiar of the processions, since it later had Christian 
associations, was the Robigalia en 25 April, the same date as the Great 
Litany of the Roman Church. This procession left the city through the 
Flaminian Gate and went across the Milvian Bridge to a place six 
Kilometers outside the city where propitiatory. sacrifices were made (o the 
god (or goddess) Robigo. The purpose of the procession and the sacrifices 
‘was to keep mildew off the crops, The participants walked barefoot, let 
their hair down, carried candles, and sang cultic songs along the way. 
Such practices had both penitential and supplieatory overtones. Thus, the 
route, date, and manner of the Robigalia were essentially the same as the 
later Great Litany, mentioned first im the Roman sources for the sixth 
century. 

In addition to these formal Roman participatory processions there 
were also supplicationes, cays on which all of the urban temples would be 
left open so that the entire populace could visit them. The intention of such 
feriae indictae, as they were called, was the expiation of vous, or 
supplication for victory, or thanksgiving for an event beneficial to the 
city." At the end of the Republic and during the early Principare the 
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supplicatio gradually became associated with events like the birthday of a 
consul or emperor, and thus more personage centered,?* These were never 
clearly organized processions, but rather allowed the people to tour the 
temples in any order they wished.2® Therefore, at Rome, there were two 
types of procession: the participatory and the personage-centered. 

The typology of personage-ceniered and participstory processions 
allows for an adequate differentiation of Christian processions. There were, 
of course, many processions that centered on the bishop or emperor in their 
progress to liturgical ceremonial. But these were not what we have called 
liturgical processions throughout this. study. It was. the participatory 
procession that Christians adapted most for the purposes of public worship. 

We have argued that the liturgical procession, or lite, was very 
frequently employed in Constantinople from the end of the fourth century 
until the seventh or eighth century.2? Such processions do, not seem to 
have been used at Rome, at least on a regular, anniversary basis until the 
sixth century.2* When one also considers the fact that Roman. processions 
borrowed Greek terminology (litania, Kyrie eleison, antiphona), it is 
reasonable (0 contend that the Roman pepular liturgical processions 
received their greatest influence from the East.2? On the other hand, it 
seems. that Constantinople adapted the more _personage-centered 
processional practice of Rome, when the imperial court became part of the 
life of the city. Another reason for Rome’s rather late importation of the 
popular procession may well have been the associations that such 
processions had with pagan practice at Rome. We note that Rome 
struggled with pagan opposition to Christianity into the fifth century and 
that pagan processions were still being employed publicly during the lest 
decade of the fourth century.! At Rome the use of shrines and churches 


2° HALKIN, Supplcation, pp. 112-113; FREYAUNGER, “La supplication”, pp. 1436-1437. 
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for worship was one thing, while public processions in a hostile 
atmosphere were another 


3. Christian Processions: Supplicatory and Mimetic 


Alll Christian participatory processions were not the same, however. It 
seems best to make one further subdivision of processions as they were 
employed by Christians at Jeruselem, Rome, and Consiantinople. On the 
cone hand, there were processions whose main aim was to beg for God's, 
mercy. At Rome and Constantinople such supplicatory processions were 
by far in the majority, for they included the Great Litany and collecta 
processions at Rome as well as the numerous commemorative processions 
‘of Constantinople, But there were also processions that were historical 
repetitions of a famed action, such as the Palm Sunday processions in all 
three cities, the Good Friday procession at Jerusalem and Rome, and the 
mimetic processions of the hagiopolite stational system. 

Therefore the previous processional typologies of Dalmais and 
Wegman are somewhat misleading. Dalmais, who divides processions 
among cortege, parade, and procession, fails to see the essential similarity 
‘of the participatory processions;*! Wegman makes the same error in 
dividing processions among those which are Personbezogen. Festzentrier. 
and Bittprozessionen.'? The main division of the processions is between 
those which honor s special individual (personage-centered) and those 
which involve the participation of the faithful (participatory). Supplicatory 
and mimetic processions are sub-tivisions of the latter. 

Finally, it is important to note that the liturgical processions of 
Jerusalem, Rome, and Constantinople served a double function. The first 
was to express the piety of the people by means of a very public form of 
prayer. The second function, which should not be discounted, was to 
manifest publicly the fact that the Christian faith was the religion which 
expressed the common-sense faith of the city's populace. In other words, 
processions were a means of both preyer and propaganda. 

















C. Stamionat Lirurcy an rie Deveronment or Tie Ei 





Having discussed the similarities and differenees as well as the nature 
of processions in the three urban stational liturgies, we shall now turn to 
the impact that these liturgies had on the subsequent development of the 


ite coustantly changing soene, the prospect of Seeing a procession oF sacrifice, made the 
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major eucharistic rites, with attention (0 the calendar, readings, and rites 
of entrance. Finally, we shall discuss the general inheritance of the Roman 
stational system, 





1, Calendar 





Most feasts and commemorations in the liturgical calendar originated 
for specific reesons in local churches. But the celebrations of such feasts and 
commemorations in the major stational liturges also nad a signiticant effect 
on the later development of the general Roman and Byzzntize calendars, 

Here the influence of Jerusalem is abundantly clear. The Palm Sunday 
procession, the adoration of the Wood of the Cross on Good Friday, the 
eclebration of the Ascension outside the city walls, and the Feast of the 
Dedication of the Golgotha Martyrium on 13 September (coincidental 
with the dedication of the Temple of Jupiter Optimus on the Capitoline 
Hill)? were all imported into subsequent calendars at Rome and 
Constantinople, and thence to the general calendars of those rites. The 
dedication of Justinian’s Nea Ekklesia on 21 November became the 
widespread eastern feast of the Presentation of the Theotokos, accepted in 
the West only in the fourteenth century.** The influence of Jerusalem can 
also be demonstrated in a negative way in that since the Armenian Church 
adopted its calendar at the time when Jerusalem did not celebrate the birth 
of Christ on 25 December, the Armenian calendar’s lack of a 25 December 
Christmas is directly attributable to Jerusalem influence. 

Except for the establishment of the date of Christmas on 25 December 
in accord with the old Roman celebration of the Natalis Solis victi’ 
Roman stational influence on the calendar seems mainly to have been 
exercised in the West. The commemorations of native Roman martyrs 
spread to other western churches. The date of the Great Litany was fixed 
at 25 April, based on the Roman Church's adoption of the date of the 
Robigalia. A further example of local Roman influence on western 
calendars in general in the Feast of the Dedication of the Basilica of St 
Michael the Archangel, which is given on 30 September in the Verona 
Sacramentary and on 29 September (the date that was adopted) in the 
Gelasian and Gregorian Sacramentaries.** Finally, it was the Roman 
celebration of the Cathedra of Peter on 22 February (following the pagan 
feast of the cara cognitio or remembrance of the dead) that was responsible 
for the widespread feast of St. Peter's Chair at Antioch."” 
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Urban liturgical celebrations, which were originally celebrated only at 
Constantinople, were later adopted in the more general Byzantine Rite 
Medieval Melkite calendars show a great affinity to such local 
Constantinopolitan celebrations.’* But even the later development of the 
Byzantine calendar retained a number of feasts and commemorations that 
hhad been peculiar to Constantinople, The modern Byzantine calendar has 
six feasts that relate directly to the urban stational liturgy of the New 
Rome. These are: 


1 sepiember Indiaion 
26 Octover ‘The Greet Earthquake 

27 January Transfer of the Relies of Chrysostom 

1 May Dedication of the city 

2 July Deposition of The Virgin’s Veil at Blachernae 

31 August Deposition of the Virgin's Cineture at Chalkoprateia 





Besides these feasts one can add all of the feasts which commemorate 
the great ecumenical councils and the Feast of Orthodoxy,*? which com- 
memorates the vietory of the Orthodox ever the Iconoclasts. 

‘Therefore, the specifically urban context of stational liturgy at Jerusa- 
lem, Rome, and Constantinople significantly affected the development of 
subscguent general calendars in both Bast and West 





2. Readings 


The stational liturgies of Jerusalem, Rome, and Constantinople also 
influenced on the choice of lectionary readings in later and wider usages 
The clearest example of this influence is the wholesiile adoption of the 
Jerusalem calendar of the early fifth century, together with lessons from 
the liturgical celebrations, by the Armenian and Georgian churches. 

The Roman system of readings, which, as we have scen, was closely 
related to the various stational churches, also had a significant impact of 
the liturgical readings of the western churches. Eventually the Missale 
romarum adopted the course of liturgical readings that had been peculiar 
to Rome. In fact, up to the revision of the Roman lectionary in 1969, many 
of the Lenten readings could be explained only by reference to the Roman 
stational church appointed for a particular day. 

When we come to Constantinople, however, we find that the 
lectionary readings were more closely associated with a leerio cantinua 
system than with specifically urban-related celebrations.*” Here the liturgy 
‘of Constantinople seems to have relied heavily upon the leetionary systems 





5° CE Sauer, Symaxaires metKites, pp. LUTTE 
3° CE. Armana, "Les [tes théologiguoy da calondrer byzantin™. 9p 29-56 
#9 CE Gy, “Systame des lestures™, pp. 251-261, 
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of both Jerusalem and Antioch. Ono example of specifically 
Constantinopolitan influence can be seen, however, in the choice of 
readings for the Great Vigil of Easter. 

‘Two of our stational liturgies, therefore, those of Jerusalem and 
Rome, had an important impact on the choice of ectionary readings in 
subsequent rites. 


3. The Entrance Rite of the Eucharisi 


Pethaps the most striking influence of the stational liturgies celebrated at 
Jerusalem, Rome, and Constantinople can be discemed in the development of 
the structure of the entrance rite of the eucharist. The entrance rite was among. 
the three parts of the eucharistic celebration involving action, which were 
expanded in the post-Nicene period, The other two liturgical units were the 
presentation of the gifts and the communion/dismissal.+! Our focus here is on 
the entrance tite, for its expansion with psalmody and litanie prayer was 
directly related to the changed circumstances of worship reflected most clearly 
in the stational liturgies 

We have already seen that kymns, psalms, and antiphons played an 
Important part in the hagtopolite processions described by Egeria in the 
late fourth century. The relationship between psalmody in these liturgical 
processions and the entrance to the eucharist is not altogether clear. 
However, we do know that the Georgian Lectionary assigned an entrance 
psalm for every eucharistic celebration. Thus, at leas! by the carly seventh 
century, there was an entrance psalm in the Jerusalem cucharist, The 
connections here are not clear, for Egeria states only that the faithful 
gathered in the Martyrium on Sunday momings.‘? This 100k place at 
daybreak after the monastic vigil, which had followed the cathedral vigil 
Therefore it seems that there was no formal entrance of the people into the 
church cogether with the bishop. 

In Rome, on the other hand, we have clear evidence for the use of 
aniiphonal psalmedy at the eucharistic entrance rite from the early fifth 
century. This does not prove that there was no entrance psalm prior to the 
fifth century; Celestine may well have merely systematized what had 
previously been done. 

The antiphonary shows that a number of the entrance psalms were 
related to the stational church where they were sung. One example of this 
is the use of the antiphon “Laetare Jerusalem” on the fourth Sunday in 
Lent, when the station was at Santa Croce in Gerusalemme.*? 


4) Cr Tart, “How Liturgics Grow", 9.387. Talt calls these the “sofepoints” of 
lturgicat development as opposed to the criginil cove of readings and eucharistic prayer 
17 hn. Be 25.1 
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There is no indication that the introit of the Roman stational 
eucharist was accompanied by 2 participatory procession. Even on days 
when there were popular supplicatory processions the people entered the 
chureh before the bishop, and the entrance psalm was sung as he entered, 
but only after he changed his vestments, The more usual procedure, 
reflected in Ordo Romanus I, was to have the people gather at the stational 
church beforehand and await the personage-centered procession of the 
bishop. Therefore, the use of a psalm in the entrance site of the Roman 
eucharist was related to the practice of stational liturgy but not directly to 
the stational processions. 

‘The liturgy of Constantinople, however, gives a different picture of 
the development of the entrance rite, This development is more closely 
allied to the employment of popular processions. Upto the eighth century 
the people and the bishop entered the church together, This entrance came 
at the end of a stational procession, which took place on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and feasts. This was the way in which the Trisagion, along with 
the psalm it served as antiphon, became a part of the entrance rite of the 
Byzantine Eucharist. We have also seen that the relation between the 
liturgical processions of Constantinople and the cucharist was probably 
responsible for the introduction of an office of three antiphons, even on 
nonstational days. Psalmody in the Byzantine Eucharist was therefore 
directly related to participatory stational processions. It was only with the 
introduction of eucharistic celebrations which were not preceded by 
provessions in the eighth century that this close relation between 
procession, entrance psalmody and the eucharist was obscured. 

‘A more complex feature of the relation between stational liturgy and the 
eucharistic entrance rite is the use of litanie prayer. By litanic prayer we mean 
short petitions of a supplicatory nature which are competed by a popular 
response, such as Kyrie eleison. The presence of such litanic prayer is clear in 
the eastern liturgies of the fourth century, Egeria reports that intercessions 
with Kyrie eleison as response were sung at the end of the daily Lucerrare in 
Jecusalem 4 The same form of prayer is present in the prayers of the faithful 
in Book Fight of the Antiochene Apostolic Constitutions.*# 

‘The origins of the use of the phrase, Kyrie eleison, are, however, 
pre-Christian. The phrase itself was used in pagan worship and was 
adopted by the imperial cultus, in which the emperor was called Kyrios.*® 
The use of the short response, Kyrie eleison in Christian prayer is 
illuminated by reference to the older structure of the prayers of the 
faithful, which completed the reading synaxis at the eucharist. This 
so-called orationes soltemnes form included: 











+ hin, Be 24. 
© pouoite Comaitutions 8; 610 
*© Cf DOLGER, Sol Safutit, pp. 77-82 
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diaconal petition 
silent prayer by all 
concluding. prayer by the hishop 


In the litany style the vacuum of silent prayer was filled in by the people's 
response and the celebrant’s prayer took place only after all of the 
petitions had been voiced.*7 This form of supplicatory prayer, which 
included frequent popular response, was certainly better suited to large 
congregations than the more stately orationes sollemmes. Thus, one can 
easily see how litanic prayer became a part of the prayers of the faithful 

‘What is not s0 obvious is how this form of litanie prayer came to be 
used in the entrance rite of the various eucharists, For the answer (0 this 
question we must look once again to the stational character of worship in 
Rome and Constantinople, The use of the Kyrie in the Roman eucharist is 
the heart of the question. The problem of this Roman Kyrie has several 
aspects, namely: what is the relation between the Kyrie and the arationos 
sollemnes? why is it located at the entrance rite of the eucharist? if it was 
originally part of a litany, what happened to the petitions? and finally, 
where did this Greek phrase come from? 

In order to artive at answers to thesé questions, a brief summary of 
the (wentieth-century reflection on the Kyrie is necessary. In the first place 
it was Edmund Bishop who first noticed the relation between the Kyrie 
and Orationes sollemnes, pointing out that the Kyrie was employed in 
Titanies and therefore that the use of the Kyrie in the Roman mass had a 
litanie origin, probably in imitation of oriental processions.** Later, it was 
Bernar! Capelle who argued that this litany was none other than the 
Deprecatio Gelasi, itself very similar in content to the Greek synapee.*? 
Moreover, he contended that this was the litany that Gelasius himselt 
added to the beginning of the Roman mass, with the result that the 
arationes. sollennes were dropped. Finally, te argued that Gregory the 
Great was responsible for a shortening of this procedure on ordinary days, 
so that only the Kyrie efeison and the Christe eleison (the latter was an 
innovation of Gregory) was left. The Capelle thesis was later nuanced by 
Antoine Chavasse, who argued that Gelasius added the Deprecatio Gelasii 
in the Original place of the orationes sollenmes, that is, before the 
presentation of the gifts, and that this is the reason for the second collect 
of the Gelasian Sacramentary, which acied in 2 manner similar to the 
Milanese oratio super sindonem.S® It was only later, perhaps a century later 











47 Tarr, "Structural Analyse", pp. 319-321 
+ Bisnoe, "Kyrie Eleison”, in L¥, pp. 116-136 
+ Captus, "Leave litursique de s Géhse”, TL 11, pp. 146-160; also hie “Le pape 
tase et ta messe rome”, THT, po. 135-145, 
530 Cuiavasse,“L'oraicon “super sindonom’ dans a lisurgieronisine”, pp. 313929, 
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under Gregory the Great, that this litany was transferred to the beginning 
of the eucharist, leaving behind, as it were, the oratio super sindoner. 

Recently these conclusions have been reviewed by Paul De Clerek in a 
thorough and patient analysis of the prayer of the faithful in the West.$! 
Before presenting his analysis, however, it will be helpful to provide the 
two texts which ase crucial to the Western use of the Kyrie: The first is the 
third canon of the Synod of Vaison (Gaul, 529): 


Et quia tam in sede apostolica, quam etiam per totus Orieniales adque 
Ttaliae provincias dues et nimium solubres consuetudo est intromissa, ut 
Quirileison frequentius cum arandi affectu et conputione dicatur, placuit 
ciara nobis, ut in omnibus ecclesiis nostris ista tam Sancta consvetudo et ad 
matutinos et ad missas et ad vesperam Deo propitio intromittatur. Et in 
omnibus missis seu in matutinis seu in quadragesimalibus seu in illis pro 
defunctorum commemorationibus fiunt, semper. Sanctus, Sanctus €0 ordine, 
quomodo ad missas publicas dicitur, disi debeat, quia tam sancta, tam dulcis, 
1 desiderabilis vox, etiam si die noctuque possit dic, festidium non poterit 





‘The second text is from a letter of Gregory the Great to the Bishop John of 
Syracuse in 598: 


Veniens quidam de Sicilis mibi dixit quod aliqui amici ejus, vel Graeci vel 
LLatini, Neteio, quasi sub zelo sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae, de mais dosposi- 
tionibus murmurarent, dicentes: Quomodo Ecclesiam Constantinopolitanum 
Aisponit comprimere, qui ejus consuetudinem per omnia sequitur? Cui cum 
ilicorem: Quis consstudines ejus sequimur? Respondit: Quia... Kyrie 
eleison .. dich 

Kyrie eleison autem nos neque diximus neque dicimus sicut a Graccis 
dicitur, quia in Graecis omnes smul dicunt, apud nos autem a clericis 
dicitur, a populo respordetur et lotidem vicibus etiam Chrste eleison 
dicitar, quod apud Graecos nullo modo dicitur. In cotidianis autem missis 
alia quae dici solent tacemus, tantum modo kyrie eleison et Christe eleison 
ddicimus, ut in his deprecationis yocibus paulo diutius occupemur.”» 











DE CLERCK, Lit pire aniversele, pp. 
Mansi 8:27 traslate this passage ss folows 
‘Since the sweet and salutary exstom of singing Kyrie eleson frequently and wih great 
Feding uas been introduce! in the Anosioic See as well as throughcut the Orient and the 
province of Tal, is alio our pleasure thst ths hely custom be introduced in all our 
‘hatches at matine, mass, and wespers. And imadeltion, st will wt cause aveesos to sng the 
‘oly, Holy, Holy" (+ holy, sweet, and desirable sourd both by day ani by night) at all 
masses whether in the moming, oF Guring Lest, or in those masses which are performed for 
the commemoration ofthe dead in the same manner asis done al public masses 

5S HARTMANN, ef. MGH. Epp. 2, GREGORY THE GREAT, Bp. 9:2: 

“Someone coming from Sily has told me that some friend, whether Greek or Latin do 
‘not know, bat heving prea. zeal for the Holy Roman Chure, has grumbled about my eb 
ge saying: “Why do you with to amalgamate with the Church of Constantinople by 
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De Clerck has argued, mainly on the basis of these two texts and his 
analysis of the various forms of the prayer of the faithful, that both 
Capelle and Chavasse were mistaken on their interpretation of the manner 
in which the Kyrie elvison became part of the entrance rite of the Roman 
‘eucharist. In the frst place, he has found that the original response to the 
petitions of the Deprecatio Gelasit was not the Greek Kyrie eleison but 
rather the Latin Domine exaudi et miserere. Second, the Kyrie eleison first 
appeared in the West in the lext of the Milanese Litanta divinae pac. It is 
repeated three times asa distinct chant at the end of the Milanese litany. 

Furthermore, De Clerck notes that the third canon of the Synod of 
‘Vaison says nothing about the introduction of a litany, but only of the 
Kyrie at matins, mass, and vespers. Also, Gregory’s defense of the Roman 
use of the Kyrie does not necessarily imply that the kyries. which were 
chanted were responses to the petitions of a litany. They may have been 
the equivalent of the thrice-chanted kyries of the Milanese Litania divinae 
pacis.** De Clerck concludes that the Kyrie was introduced not so much to 
replace the orationes Sollemnes as to provide a piece of independent chant 
that was left over from the popular use of litanies in procession in the 
Roman church.? He claims that this practice was introduced into the 
Roman liturgy during the sixth century. This is the same period that we 
have assigned as the beginning of regular Roman processions. The only 
problem for which he has not found a solution in this matter is the reason 
for the Kyrie being placed after the entrance psalm (introit) rather than 
before it. 

In its main lines, the De Clerck thesis is correct. The introduction of 
the Kyrie into the beginning of the Roman mass was due to the popularity 
of the stational processions. It is reasonable to argue that this Kyrie was 
the three-fold Kyrie eleison, which appeared in the Milanese form of the 
deprecatio, and not the response to the petitions. Gregory was probably 
referring to the fact that the entire litanic part of the supplication was 
dropped on ordinary days in favor of the three-fold Kyrie. 

















stowing fi eusoms in all things? But to him, 
‘They nesposd: ‘Becaise the Kyrie ekisor is sang.” 

But we have not not do we sing the Kyrie eleison as the Greeks do, for among the 
Greeks all sing it atthe same time, whereas among us the clergy sing it and the people 
respond. Weal sing ‘Christe cleison’ as many times (as Kyrie eleison), and the Greeks do not 
Finally, i daily mates we omit the other things which are usually sng. and sing only Kyrie 
and Christe eleison, so that we might spend alittle more tim in this prayer of supplication.” 

FD Curncn, La pritre universele, pp. 290-291 

55 De Cenex, La priére universelle, 292: "Novs pensons que parmi les causes de la 
suppeeison de It priere universelle, rant ranger eyalement le development des itanles: leur 
catactere populsite 4 rercontce les aspirations de la pig, leur siceés & provequé leur 
‘multipication: une Hanle sirstaura de pls en plus souvent avant la mess.” Cf, also 
pp. 294295, 





say: Which of its customs do we follow?” 
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However, there are three loose ends in De Clerck’s presentation of 
his case. The first has to do with the relation of the Kyrie to the Sanctus 
of the Synod of Vaison’s canon. The second deals with the form of the 
litany which was sung in the Roman processions. The third is the 
problem for which he admits he has no answer, namely, why did the 
Kyrie follow the entrance psalm if it had originally been appended to 
the litany which ended the stational procession? The solution of all 
three problems lies, 1 believe, in the use of litanies in the stational 
processions of Constantinople 

The following conclusions that we have reached with regard to the 
stational processions at Constantinople are relevant to the argument here: 
a) such processions were most popular and frequent from the end of the 
fourth century up until at least the seventh century, b) essential elements in 
these processions were the use of antiphonal psalmody and litanic prayer, 
©) the synapre, a form of the litany originally been associated with the 
prayer of the faithful, was closely connected to the singing of the Trisagion 
as a processional antiphon and then as an entrance antiphon, and d) two 
Forms of the litany were used at Constantinople: the synapte and a form 
that was indigenous to the stational processions, the ektene, which ended 
with a three-fold Kyrie eleison. 

First, then, with regard to the relation between the Kyrie and the 
three-fold Sanctus at the Synod of Vaison. This Sanetus is not the angelic 
hymn of the eucharistic prayer but the Trisagion. We know that it was 
used as an entrance chant in the Gallican Eucharist. The close connection 
between the introduction of the Kyrie and the Synod of Vaison suggests 
that a Western form of the synapte is meant to be incinded in the Gallican 
Eucharist. This is probably not a direct imitation of the way in which the 
Kyrie was employed in the Roman liturgy, since the latter did not regularly 
include the Trisagion, and never used it as an entrance chant. The 
legislation of the Synod of Vaison is, therefore, directly influenced by the 
stational practice of Constantinople. 

The second question deals with identifying the form of the litany 
which was sung in the Roman stational processions. This litany must have 
been the ektene and not the synapte, because what Rome finally adopted 
was the three kyries which came at the end of the litania divinae pacis and 
not the responses of the Deprecatio Gelasii. The latter had the form of a 
synapte, for its petitions were directed to the prayer of the people: “et us 
pray to the Lord." The Milanese litany, on the other hand, had petitions in 
the ekiene form, which were directed to God: “we pray you". Therefore, 
what the Roman liturgy adopted when it added the Kyrie to the entrance 
rite was not a form of the prayer of the faithful that had originally stood in 
place of the old orationcs sollemnes, but rather a rogational litany that had 
been employed in the siational prozessions of Constantinople, perhaps via 
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Milan. Therefore, it is clear that the Roman Kyrie is the direct descendent 
of Constantinopolitan stational practice.“* 

The third problem is why the Kyrie came after the processional chant 
‘when it originally had been the end of the stational procession, It is true 
that at both Constantinople and Rome the early entrance rite of the 
eucharist seems to have concluded with an antiphonal psalm rather than a 
litany. But we also note that in both stational liturgies the litany of the 
procession was sung after antiphonal psalmody. The synapte was sung 
during the Prayer of the Trisagion at Consiantinople, and a litany. was 
sung ai the end of the stational procession at Rome. In the latter case there 
was no Kyrie sung during the entrance rite at the eucharist. It seems that 
placing the Kyrie after the introit psslm at Rome was an imitation of the 
stational practice of having the litany follow the antiphonal psalmody. At 
Constantinople a psalm with the Trisagion as troparion followed the litany 
at the end of the stational procession. At Rome, on the other hand, where 
stational. processions were infrequent at least up until the late eighth 
century, only one psalm of entrance was sung and this was followed by the 
Kyrie and ektene type litany. But from the end of the sixth century the 
litany itself was dropped on ordinary days and only the three-fold (or 
nine-fold) Kyrie remained, 

‘Thus we have seen that not only did the practice and organization of 
stational liturgy. affect the development of the eucharistic sites, but also 
that the processional emphasis of the stational liturgy at Constantinople 
hhad lasting effects on the development of the entrance nite of the Roman 





4, Influences Between Stational Liturgies 


The influence of the Constantinopolitan processional liturgy on the 
development of Roman stational practice introduces the important 
question of influence: Was stetional liturgy a spontaneous development in 
the late antique urban centers or did the stational system of one city 
influence the creation of similar systems in other cities? We have seen 
throughout the previous chapters that the major motivation for the 
development of stational practice at both Rome ané Constantinople was 
not an attempt to imitate the practice of Jerusalem, but rather the result of 
factors common to cities of the late antique world. The most important of 
these factors was the size and variegation of the Christian communities in 


S© DucwesNt, Christan Worship, p.1T4, Eisenworer, Handbuch U1, pp. 87-88: 
Junomann, MRE I, pp-1640F; Bison, "Kyrie Eleison", p. 1M. All have come to the 
‘conclusion that the Kyrie was inspired by Greek litaies. The sue here, however. has been 10 
Show i yas the employment of litaaies in staional processions whieh ulimaily affected 
Roman usage. 
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these cities. A second motive for stational worship was the necessity of 
manifesting the unity of the Christian Church in face of such numbers and 
variety. A third motive was the public nature of the Christian church after 
the Constantinian settlement of the early fourth century. In each of the 
‘major urban centers, therefore, Christians gathered around their bishop or 
his representative at various churches or shrines on specified days as the 
natural outcome of the very nature of the Church in an urban milieu. On 
the level of origins, thea, we can say that no one stational system 
influenced any of the others. 

But we have also seen that in terms of some of their particulars the 
‘major stational systems did influence one another. Since Jerusalem was the 
site of the birth of the Christian faith and the major events related to it, it 
naturally served asa model for a number of sites in both Rome and 
Constantinople: the monastery called Jerusalem and extra-urban Elaia in 
the latter, and Sania Croce in Gerusalemme, and Santa Maria Maggiore in 
Rome. Another influence of Jerusalem can be seen in the adoption of what 
was originally a Jewish practice: celebrating major feasts with an octave. 

Rome influenced the stational practice of Constantinople mainly 
through the adoption of the cortége by the imperial court, Conversely 
Constantinople seems to have influenced Rome by means of the 
participatory nature of its liturgical processions, Moreover, one cannot 
deny that the late antique world of the Mediterranean basin knew a great 
deal of cultural interchange. Nonetheless, each of the major cities 
independently developed a stational system of worship, and imitative 
factors are minor when compared with the common motives in the 
development of each system of mobile worship. 

In addition, Jerusalem, Rome, and Constantinople were not the only 
late antique cities that developed stational systems of worship. Exery large 
urtan center of late antiquity possessed a liturgical system that was both 
mobile and centered around the bishop of the city.‘ Such a system was as, 
characteristic of fourth century Antioch, fifth century Tours, and sixth 
century Oxyrrynchus in Egypt®* as it was of the three major centers that 
have been the object of this study. Moreover, in the early middle ages most 








* The phenomencn of motility in worship cannot be limited in principle tothe larger 
urban centers. These developed tne mast notable stational systems, bul even a village large 
‘enough to have mere than one place of worship might easily adapt a pattern of worship that 
was mobile. Fven today one finde 4 multiplicity of chapels in small Earopean village that 
suprort only one congregation. Such small chapels are stil used as “stations” in processions 
fon particular feasts, oF fOr the eucharSt itself on spevial days 

88 For Antioch, ef. VAN DE PAVERD, Messlurgie, p.l4s also BAUMSTARE, 

‘Kirchenjahr”, pp. 901 

For Tous, c& GREGORY oF TOURS, Historia Francorum 1034 (MGH SS. Rerun 
Menvvingicaram [, 9-445.) 

For Oxyrnynchus, ef DELEIAYE, “Calendrier Oxyerynshe" pp. 83-08. 
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European towns for which we have data celebrated a series of stational 
liturgies in the course of a year.*” 

Many of these urban stational liturgies had origins as spontaneous as 
those of the three major centers. This was due to the very nature of the 
Christian faith and cult we have adduced above. However, a number of the 
stational liturgies of northern Europe witness « great deal of external 
influence in the arrangement and organization of their systems. C. Heitz 
has shown that some of this external influence can be attributed to the 
symbolic power of the liturgy of Jerusalem, for the so-called porch 
churches of the Carolingian period are based on the Jerusalem Golgotha 
complex.°” In the high middle ages such hagiopolite influence is even 
clearer as an attempt to create other Jerusalems, for example in Bologna,** 

It would be a mistake, however, to turn all of one’s attention on this 
question to Jerusalem's influence in the medieval West, for by far the 
greater influence was exercised by THE City of Western Europe, Rome. A. 
Hiussling’s sindy of the origins of the private mass has shown that 
imitating the city of Rome was strategically more importan: for the 
‘worship life of the medieval European towns than the tactical assimilation 
of various liturgical elements like chant, texts, or ceremonial.‘ An 
illustrative example of this kind of imitation is eighth-century Metz, which 
adopted the Roman calendrical organization with its arrangement of the 
post-Pentecost Sundays, addition of stations on the Thursdays in Lent, 
and the aliturgical second Sunday and fifth Saturday in Lent. As the 
Gallican liturgies native to the Frankish territories began to fall into disuse 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, the influence of Rome gained in 
importance." The towns, then, attempted not only to adopt aspects of 








** HAUSSLING, MOnehskonvent end Euchoristefier, p. 198 lists thirteen towns: Tous 
Metz. Cologne, Trier. Mainz, Strasbourg. Chur, Augsburg, Paris. Aun, Angers, Verona, 
and Pavia. CL also BERLIERE, "Stations liturgiques", _pp.213-248, Dory, 
“Stationsgottrdienste™, pp. 43-55, BonkLts, "Le stzzion’ ambrosiano™. pp. 36.43, 

*0 Herrz, Rapports entre architecture et liurgie, pp-88-90, 165-161, 244. There it some 
Imitation of the Jerusalem shriaes in the Abbey Church of St. Riquer at Centula. Hei 
unfertunstely negkets the influence of Rome in Carolingian architeccure, ef. HAUSSLING, 
“Ménchskonvent und Euchariisfeer,p.344, 

* For later evidence in copying the arrangement of hagiopolite shrines. of: 
‘Ousrernovr, "The Church of Sto, Stefano": also the pilgrim accounts in WILKINSON, 
eracalem Pilrims 

© HAUSILING, Manchskonvont uni! Bxcharistefier pp, 181-182: "Die rOmisehe Kirche 
lebt als dine Stadtkiccls, und Nachalmung der rimischen Liturgc im ganien bese ir die 
Franken nicht nur die Assiilierang der Elemente der liturgsches Einzelfeer, sonde= noch 
viel grundlegender die Ausinandersetzung mit éen besonderen Bedingungen der (romsches) 
Stadtitugie dberbaupt” 

© KiAUsER, “Stationdiste’, pp.23, 29-10, 38, 4l; ef ako ZiRFAS, 
226-229, 

© CE, Vocet, “Echanges”, pp. 185-285; abo Cartanco, If eulto cristiano in Oecident 
pp. 219, 
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Roman worship but to imitate the Roman miliew itself, whose ideal form 
of liturgy was stational 

‘The same process, Hiussling argues, held true forthe medieval 
monasteries, These were in a sense miniature Romes, and they endeavored 
to celebrate the Roman liturgy, even down to copying the stational 
practice** Thus, multiple altars were constructed within monastic 
complexes and even within the monastic churches. These multiple altars 
provided the possibility of celebrating a number of masses at the same 
ime, inspiring the development of the private mass, which was related to 
the conventual mass as other urban eucharistic celebrations were related to 
the stational liturgy on any particular day.** This is surely an ironic twist, 
for what had originally been meant to provide for the unity of the 
eucharist in the large urban context was transformed into a needless 
multiplicity of celebrations when translated into the monastic context. 
Essentially the same process of creating a civitas in a much smaller space 
can be seen in the late medieval Processionale of the cathedral church at 
Salisbury, which celebrated a number of stations in a particular procession, 
within the enclesure of the cathedral grounds.” 

Rome, then, had an enormous influence on later western liturgical 
practice, not only in the adoption of individual factors in the Rontan 
liturgy, but also in the attempt to imitate the Roman liturgy wholesale by 
imitating the very city in which this liturgy took place 





Conctuston 


It was precisely the urban context which gave a particular shape to the 
liturgies of Jerusalem, Rome, and Constantinople. The simitarties in these 
cities made it likely that they would develop mobile systems of worship. At 
the same time, their unique histories and topographies made each of the 
mobile or stational systems different in form and emphasis. 








© Hwussuna, Monchskonvent tad. Bucharstcfeier, p.215: %..das Kloster ist cine 
Siadibreviatur.aucd in seine: Liturie. Es ist sozar en "Rom und hat alle Voraussetzangen 
romsche’ Liturgie 21 feier, alto oie nach dem Zeitverstindnis authertsche Leurgie 
schledhthin.” 

6 This is the thesis of HAUSSLING'S, MBnchskonvent und Kucharisifeier, pp. 315322 
He argues against the thesis of Nussununt, Priestermdnck und Privamesoe. Nussbaum had 
tried to prove that the private mass was the direct development of monastic personal pity. 

EL BAILEY, The Procession of Sarum and he Western Church, pp. 12-26, 98-106, 
Baily misconstrues, however, the origins of the itraccathedral processions by focussing on 
the procession or rather coriige of the Roman bishop to a staional church rather thea the 
ature of liturgical processions in the sational liturgy. Any adequste discussion of the k 
‘medieval procesional practices would have to take inio aecount the stational phenomenon 3s 
whole, 
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‘An extremely important part of the stational system of worship was 
the liturgical procession, which we have seen was inherited from the 
pagan past. This form of procession enabled not only the participation of 
many people and an expression of their piety, but also the expression of 
the feligious faith of Christians as the “common-sense” foundation of the 
life of the city 

Moreover, the stational liturgies of Jerusalem, Rome, and 
Constantinople bad a significant impact on further developments in the 
liturgy. They affected the liturgical calendar, the choice of readings. the 
shape of the eucharistic entrance rite, and perhaps most important, the 
whole model on which other cities and towns and subsequent liturgies took 
fas their own, Thus the city proves a fruitful context within which to 
attempt an understanding of the development of Christian worship. 








Charter Brcut 


CONCLUSION: THE CITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


‘The previous chapters of this study have been an attempt to survey 
and evaluate the development of three major liturgical systems within 
their urban contexts, They rest on a fundamental theological conviction 
about liturgy: liturgy is not simply and immediately God-given, 
revelation itself, but rather part of the human grace-prompted response 
to revelation, Any theology which exclusively emphasizes the activity of 
God in worship through the proclamation of the Word neglects the 
manifestation of God through liturgical activity in itself as well as the 
important human cultural factor involved in all worshipping 
experience. When the human response factor is minimized, the forms 
that worship takes will be adiaphora, relatively unimportant, However, 
if the human response to divinely communicated grace is important, 
then the cultural forms in which worship is enacted must be taken 
seriously. In more traditional terms, the essence or res of the sacraments 
cannot be considered apart from their liturgical celebration. And so the 
history of liturgy is itself a vital aspect for understanding the meaning 
of worship. 

The previous chapters have also confirmed this conviction, for 
worship never takes place outside of a specific context, a context which 
reflects the social, politica’, and economic condition of its participants.* In 
fact, the history of liturgy as a whole is the story of the unfolding of 
Christian worship in conjunction with just such cultural factors. Even 
when specific liturgical forms atrophy (and this has happened not 
infrequently in the course of two thousand years of Christianity) populir 
and more informal elements of worship take theit place in popular piety. 
‘Thus, as we have seen, liturgical celebration never takes place in 
abstraction from an historically constituted body of worshippers. Liturgy 
is always informed by eulture. 





© CED, TRAcy, The Analgical Imagination, N.Y. 1981, pp, 202-218 for a pereeptive 
lweatment of the Gtincion between manifestation: and proclamation-oriensed theologies 

= Ie was JUSGMANN who showed how deeply socal and cultural influences affected 
liturgical devslopment in the early medieval Frankish lands, Pastoral lature). pp. 1-80; also 
his Place of Chris. 
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The fact that liturgy is always culturally conditioned has been 
insufficiently appreciated until modem times. The discipline of sicramental 
theology was able to ignore the importance of liturgical celebration until 
liturgiology became a science in its own right, Thus, there was little attention 
Paid to the comparative study of various liturgies in various times and places 
asa means of understanding the nature and meaning of worship. 

But the meaning of Christian worship is not to be found in an abstract 
notion of the essence of a sacrament, but rather in the gradual unfolding of 
the historical celebration of the sacraments, ie., in the history of the 
liturgy itself. On the basis of this conviction and of the evidence gathered 
and analyzed in the previous chapters, we can say that the late antique 
urban environment was one of the most significant factors in that history. 





A. Cunistianrty As An Urnax Pratnomenon 


From the age of apostolic preaching Christianity was fundamentally 
an urban phenomenon.’ At the time of the Constantinian settlement + and 
the subsequent legitimation of Christianity as the religion of the State, 
Christian communities were centered mainly in the cities and towns of the 
late antique Mediterranean littoral. This is important, for in the ancient 
world the city war civilization, the center of culture. Morasticism, itis trae, 
brought Christianity. from the cities and towns to the desert and the 
countryside.$ But this movement began to gain power late in the third 
century and moreover can be understood as providing a counterpart to (if 
not judgment on) the centrality of the urban environment for Christianity. 
Certainly, in terms of the development of specific liturgical forms, the city 
was the center of Christianity. 

It would be simplistic to argue that the city alone was responsible for 
the forms that liturgical expression took, for Christianity wherever it was 
located fostered an ideal of unity and harmony among its adherents. But it 
was in the urban context of ethnic diversity and large populations that the 
solution to the problem of unity was found ina mobile system of worship, 
This system reinforced the unity of the various urban groups and thus 
permitted diversity as well as unity. 














2 CE. W.H.C. Feexo, “Town and Countrysice”, pp. 
1.298, and MEEKS, Urhon Christian 

«Throughout this study we have employed the phrase “Constantinian setlement™ id @ 
detberate effort avoid the question of wheticr Constantine expliity acaxpled Chistianity 
for himself in 312. For a judicious assessment of this topie, which is nc germane to the 
Present study, ef ALFOLDI, Canversion af Constantine. ‘The mest recent eatmen' of the 
subject can be found in BARNES, Coasiontine and Eusebius 

On the importance of extra-urban personalities in the development of Chistianity, cf, 
BaOWN. “Rise ard Function.” pp. 80-101, also his Making of Lowe Amiguity, pp. 5630 
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A context alone such as the city does not create forms of worship. 
People do. But it was in the urban context that Christians had to resolve 
the dilficulties inherent in multiple celebrations of the eucharist, the 
sacrament of unity. Moreover, their solution to the problem of unity in a 
pre-Constantinian world where, if not dangerous, Christian worship was at 
least suspicious, had to be modulated in the face of a new social situation 
after the Constantinian settlement, when to be Christian was not only 
tolerable but politically and socially advantageous 

‘This changed social and political. climate is mirrored by the 
development of the urban stational liturgies. As we have seen, the first 
evidence of a developed system of stations is the liturgy of Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem was a politically insignificant city within the Roman Empire 
‘Therefore, its christianization posed little threat to the status quo ante. On 
the other hand, the city of Constantinople was relatively new and did not 
have any real political significance until the reign of Theodosius.© 
Constantine met with little opposition in initiating major Christian 
rodifices in the central and monumental areas of these cities, Eyen so, in 
the case of Constantinople, the dedication of the city seems to have had as, 
much a pagan civil emphasis as it did a Christian one. 

Perhaps Constantine had learmed the mistake of overdoing a Christian 
emphasis in the urban atmosphere of Rome, where his program of 
christianization met with much opposition from the old pagan senatorial 
and aristocratic class, Because of this opposition Christian social and 
political dominance of the city wes delayed until the beginning of the fifth 
century. This fact is also evident in the location of Christian church 
buildings at Rome. No Christian building stood in the venerable 
monumental area of Rome, the Forum, util two hundred ycars after 
Constantine's acceptance of Christianity. Likewise, the dynamic 
manifestation of the social and political importance of Christianity, 
liturgical processions, seem to have been slow in developing at Romie, at 
least on a frequent and regular basis. At Rome. therefore. Christianity was 
slow in becoming the “common sense” knowledge of society, in 
comparison with similar developments in Jerusalem and Constantinople. 

“The process of Christianization suffered a setback in the early fifth 
century when the Vandals sacked Rome under Alaric, As.a result of this 
event Augustine wrote his interpretation of the spiritualization of Christian 
civilization to combat pagan criticism that Christianity was responsible for 
the destruction of Rome's former glory. That defense, The City of Ged, 
‘was framed by the popular conception of what constituted civilization, the 
Civitas.” Christians overcame the pagan criticism after Rome's fall, and, to 
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all intents and purposes, each of the cities we have concentrated on were 
Christianized by the middle of the fifth century. 

The sixth century was a period during which the urban stational 
liturgies were consolidated. During this period we have noted significant 
relationships between liturgical developments and the historical situation 

for example, the adaptation of a number of Byzantine elements to the 
Roman liturgy during and after the Justinianic reconquest of the city, the 
use of the Creed at the cucharist at Constantinople, and the addition of the 
pre-Lenten Septuagesima season at Rome. This is also the century of the 
building of Justinian’s Hagia Sophia as well as the increase of 
cceremonialization in the eastern capital. 





‘The situation reverses somewhat in the seventh century with the Arab 
conquest of Jerusalem, an event whick along with the earlier Persian 
invasion severely curtailed the hagiopolite stational liturgy. One notes that 
subsequent pilgrim accounts have little to say about the splendors of the 
Jerusalem liturgy, for after the Arab conquest the Christian church in the 
city could not afford to mount expensive, mobile. public worship services 
in the face of a hostile society. One of the most important prerequisites for 
stational worship, as we kave seen, was the ability of the church to express 
itself publicly by means of worship; ie., to be a civic as well as a religious 
reality, This was no longer possible in Jerusalem after the Arab conquest, 
just as it was not possible in Constantinople after 1453 

The development of stational worship in the urban milieu was a 
means of making the monumentality of a city live. As such it worked 
together with art, architecture, and above all, the arrangement and 
distribution of Christian buildings throughout a city. This congruence of 
worship and urban space is expressed particularly well by the liturgical 
procession, for as L. Mumford has writen: 











the key to the visible city lies in the moving pageant or the procession: 
above all. in the great religious procession that winds about the streets and 
places before it finally debouches into the church or the cathedral Tor the 
real ceremony itself. Here is no static architecture, The masses: suddenly 
expand and vanish, as one approaches them or draws away; a dozen paces 
may alter the relation of the foreground and background, of the lower and 
upper range of the line of vision. 


‘The people who lived in societies before the invention of the printing 
press experienced their cities vertically by moving about their streets and 
walls and public places. They did not experience the urban environment 
horizontally, as itis now possible to do with elaborate maps and plans. not 


© MuMHORD, City in History, p.277 
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to mention rapid transport.? Of course, the transformation of the cities 
with their monuments is a study in itself, and we have here relied on the 
work of others. Bat itis important to note that it was the urban stational 
liturgy that made thes: monuments and their topographical arrangement a 
dynamic aspect of the lives of the city’s inhabitants. In other words, 
stational liturgy was intimately related to each city’s topographical 
situation and aided in making the topographical arrangement of the 
Christan buildings a vital factor in urban life. 

Through the various churches, shrines, and public places in the three 
‘major cities, Christians were able to express a social victory, what has been 
called “the conquest of space.” ‘ But more than the buildings, it was the 
liturgy that made this “conquest” both visible and viable by covering the 
city with liturgical action that had the bishop as its main participant. OF 
course, in Constantinople, this process was sometimes bi-focal because of 
the importance of the emperor. Christianity, therefore, represented the 
public religious life of the city by means of its cult. It made the eiviras not 
only civilization, but also holy civilization, a civilization defended as much 
by icons and relies and processions as it was by walls and military and 
political power. Thus, the city as holy civilization was a concept that was 
expressed above all liturgically. 


B. CiRISTANITY ANDTHE IDEA oF THE City 





Since the late antique city lived on religious and symbolic power as 
much as on economic, political, and social power, the idea of the city was 
extraordinarily important. Jerusalem is a good example, for Jerusalem 
never became a politically important city on the scale of Rome or 
Constantinople. However, its symbolic status was enormous because of its 
seriptural and historical importance to the Christian faith, I's monuments 
were imitated all over Europe, possibly in the early middle ages and 
certainly in the high middie ages, It even became a symbol that invoked the 
warfare of the Crusades. Finally, it attracted pilgrims from throughout the 
Christian world, even after the seventh-century Arab conquest. 

Politics aswell as religion supported the symbolic power of 
Constantinople, but these worked together time and again to underscore 
the special status of this city, To its inhabitants Constantinople was the 











Ch DoveneRry, FiveSquare City, pp. S759 “The processonal ways of Uruk, 
Jerasalen, Rome, and Byzantium must bave made thelr pont not 30 much by the regular 
shape they gave the city’s plan, but by the visual and kinesthetic pomp of the militery and 
religious provessions they channeled, and by the splendor of the walls and gates through 
‘which they passed. The power of the ancent city was dramatized primarily by the forms of 
"nagnificence that rose vertically before the observer on the ground 
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city." It was thought to be guarded by God and special to the Theotokos, 
the Mother of God. The fortunes of Constantinople were reflected in the 
symbolic conjunction of the true wood of the Cross and the Palladium of 
old Rome. According to tradition, these had been placed within. the 
oratory at the base of Constantine's porphyry column in the Forum of 
Constantine. A number of other relics and icons also represented the city’s 
sacted status. Among them were the robe and the cincture of the 
Theotokos, which were kept at Blachernae and Chalkoprateia respectively. 
Moreover, it was claimed that the city was defended by these relics and a 
number of icons. Thus, Constantinople was not only an imperial city, it 
was a sacred city, 

‘At Rome political, economic, and social fortunes waned after the 
fourth century, and especially after the sack of the city in-410. But the city 
did not lose its symbolic status. Its glorious past was now sustained by the 
concept of Roma Aeterna, the city of the Aposiles.'? As we: have 
mentioned, Augustine of Hippo re-evaluated the relation. between 
Christianity and society on the basis of the concept of the civizas, the ci 
as the embodiment of civilization. His solution, that there exist side by side 
the City of God and the Worldly City, each directed toward its own-end. is 
well known.!? One might imagine that the power of the Augustinian 
synthesis would have spelied the end of an earthly city considered as a 
sacred place. But alongside Augustine's theoretical elaboration of the 
relation between earthly and heavenly cities was the more practical 
solution provided in the fourth century by Eusebius of Caesarea, the 
confidant of the Emperor Constantine, In the first flush of Christiaaity’s 
legitimation, Eusebius was concemed to reconcile Christianity and the 
Political world of the Roman Empire. i was Eusebius more practical 
solution that was adapted by both church and siate in the ensuing 
centuries.’ The city was therefore capable of being a sacred place and of 
having a symbolic place within Christianity. Rome, the city of pilgrims, 
became just this. 

Monasticism too represented a triumph of the urban in Christianity, 
for although it began as an eremetical and coenobitic phenomenon in the 
Egyptian and Syrian hinterlands, it was quickly absorbed by urban 
Christianity, Note the monazontes and parthenae of Egeria’s fourth century 
description of religious life in Jerusalem."* Moreover, we know that by the 























"Ch Tovnate, Constantine Porphiragenita. p 201. also his Cite, p.183: “Ever city 
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fifth century monasticism was also well established in the cities of Rome 
and Constantinople."* The monks, it is true, were somewhat marginal 10 
the social life of the urban milieu, but they also took part in the urban 
worship life and played a significant role in the religious and political life 
Of the cities, Finally, it was to a great extent through monasticism that the 
Roman urban liturgy with its stational peculiarities was translated 
throughout Gaul even after Rome’s political and economic collapse. 

‘Therefore, the city of the late antique world was a sacred place, 
important not only for its political and economic significance but also for 
the religious life that it represented. To quote Mumford once again 


the ancient city itself became, and remained right into Romen times, a 
similacrum of heaven: even its seeming durability, the freedom of its sacred 
buildings from the decay and dilepidation of the cramped peasant’s hut, 
only made it come closer to the eternal psttern that man’s. growing 
consciousness of the cosmos itself made attractive,’ 


It was by means of the attractiveness of the city as a sacred place that 
some of the major formulations of Christian worship were able to spread 
throughout Christendom. 


C. Cristian Liruay anp Urean Lire 


In chapter seven we concentrated on individual aspects of the three 
urban liturgies and the effects of the three cities upon them and found that 
the urban environment affected the development of the liturgy. But the 
lines of influence were also dialectical, for the liturgies also affected the 
cities, which must now be demonstrated. 

In this particular analysis a good deal of caution is required. Tt would 
be erroneous to evaluate Christian liturgy from the fourth to the tenth 
centuries in terms of modern or contemporary function of worship. An 
imposition of modern understanding of liturgy upon the past yields little 
but romanticism and prejudice. Therefore, itis essential to note that the 
classic liturgies of Jerusalem, Rome, and Constantinople were set in a very 
different social milieu than modern: Westerners know today. 

Pluralism and secularization are characteristics of modern 
technological society and were relatively unknown factors in pre-modern 
social life,"* Government, church, commerce, and entertainment were not 
so much separate aspects of life as they are today, but rather they formed 








© CE Daacon, "Les moins,” pp. 22 
7 Muwtonn, Ciiy in History, p. 68. 
4 For tie purposes of the argument | am adopting BERoeR’s division af the modern pe: 
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part of a whole. In other words, in the world of Christendom, religion was 
not a private or voluntary activity. To ask a resident of Constantinople of 
the sixth century, for example, “Are you a Christian?” would be a 
meaningless question, for religious and political self-description went hand 
in hard. There were, of course, non-Byzantine dwellers in Constantinople, 
but these were by definition outsiders and strangers. “Going to church, 
therefore, was not the matter of choice it is in modem, pluralistic societies. 
Worshipping was not a specialized activity as much as it was an expression 
of membership in society itself. At the same time, church services were not 
exclusively religious but also upheld the structure of society. Processions 
were organized and relics and icons were paraded along the ramparts when 
a city was under attack, To distinguish too sharply between the civil and 
the religious in such a situation would be a mistake. 

Even though the social and religious life of the city was far more 
integrated than it is (Or could be) today, a question must still be raised as 
to the number of participants in the stational liturgies. ‘The data have 
provided no absolute answer to this question, and so we must speculate. It 
would be sheer romanticism 10 think that all Christians attended all of the 
stational services. No single church could have contained all of the 
Christians in any given city." On the other hand, Egeria contended that 
almost every Christian in Jerusalem attended the procession to Eleona on 
the afternoon of Penteccst Sunday.? Large numbers of pilgrims to that 
city meant that there must have been large crowds at the stational services, 
at Teast before the Arab conquest of the seventh century. 

‘Another approach is to note thai Chrysestom complained of @ lack of 
church attendance at Constantinople, saying that many were drawn away 
by the circus and the theatre. One must admit, then, thet the 
christianization of the cultural world did not necessarily make for large 
atiendane» at important services of worship. But the more important feast 
days drew large crowds, especially when the civil calendar coincided with 
religious celebration as, for example, on I September (Indiction) and 11 
May (Anniversary of the City’s Dedication) at Constantinople. It is also 
clear that Gregory the Great intended that most of the urban population 
participate in the Great Litany of 25 April, since he divided the populace 
into seven groupings, The disposition of the Roman stational churches in 
the liturgical calendar also points to the fact that large churches were used 
on days of greater importance. The large basilicas were used on Sundays 
land great feasts, whereas the smaller civil were assigned to the ordinary 




















9 Ch KRAUTHEMER, “Suooess and Failure in Late Antique Church Planning” in 
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weekdays of Lent. Thus, greater crowds were expected to attend the 
stational liturgies on more important days. 

‘Two other factors should be considered when attempting to gauge 
participation in the stational liturgies. First, there were a great number of 
tunemployed people in any large late antique ity, so that there were always 
large numbers of people available for attendance at the stational liturgies. 
But second, “going to church” may not have seemed absolutely necessary in 
a society where one’s membership in the State religion was implicit. 
Moreover, the concept of obligatory attendance was foreign to this period. 
Actually, one of the motivations of holding frequent processions may have 
been precisely to draw large numbers of people. Processions and parades are 
always to some extent geared toward attracting popular participation *? 
Given the paucity of evidence, a reasonable answer to the question of the 
numbers who participated in the stational liturgies is that the more 
significant liturgical and civil occasions drew larger numbers of people 

Another prejudice of the modern understanding of worship. is a 
tendency to analyze liturgical elements separately. Of course, as far as the 
development of liturgical units is concerned, this is a useful procedure, and 
often itis necessary to investigate individual liturgical units to untangle the 
thickets of later liturgical developments. But this kind of individual 
analysis does little to help us to appreciate how eighth-century Romans or 
sixth-century Byzantines perceived their worship. For example, orthras, 
stational procession, and stational eucharist formed a single patiern of 
worship without interruption at Constantinople, It is unlikely that the 
participants perceived these liturgical units so much as separaie worshi 
secviees as a single feature in the ongoing worship life of the city, The 
sharp distinction between sacraments and other liturgical ceremonies was 
rnot made until the high middle ages, and then oaly in the West, Thus, one 
must read commentators on the liturgy with caution, Maximus the 
Confessor and Germanus begin their commentaries at different points in 
lhe eucharistic liturgy. It is possible that they witness not so. much 
development of the eucharistic rite as different points with which to begin 
describing the liturgy. Therefore, it is important to keep the whole of a 
city’s liturgical life in perspective, so that the integral pattern of worship 
might not be lost in an isolation of one or another liturgical unit. 

‘The liturgy, especially in its stational form, gave living and active 
expression to the faith life of Christians in the late antique and carly 
medieval world. Stational worship was. essentially public in nature, 
assuring the populace that they indeed lived in a religious cosmos. In 
contrast, the modern urban setting in a pluralistic society does noi allow 
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either such a liturgy or such a perception to happen. To be sure, Christians 
or other religious and social groups can and Go hold public services. They 
can employ large stadiums for their worship: they can process or parade 
down major urban thoroughfares. But, for a significant portion, if not a 
‘majority, of the population these forms of worstip do not express 
commonly held beliefs, ‘Therefore, the conditions that made the classic 
stational liturgies possible, ie, public cultural domination of society, are 
no longer characteristic of the modern world. Contemporary society can 
and does have its own version of stational worship in terms of grand civie 
occasions like parades. But the basis for these is a tenuous common faith, & 
civil religion, and no longer the specific religious faith that was expressed 
in the stational liturgies. 

‘Therefore, Christian stational liturgy of the fourth through the tenth 
centuries is not repeatable in a pluralistic society. But the fact that such 
liturgical expression could not be made today docs. not mean that the 
stational liturgies had little effect on the urban environment of the late 
antique and early medieval world. On the contrary, the scale, frequency, 
ang extent of the stational liturgies point to their having an enormous 
influence on their urban social environment. 





1D, STATONAL SYSTEMS AND THE TRANSFORMATION OF LITURGY 


‘The urban environment was not only affected by the liturgy but also 
in turn exercised significant influence on the development of worship. 
Although we have already seen a number of specific influences in the 
previous chapter, we must still consider the broader stylistic influences on 
Christian worship that can be attributed to the urban milieu. 

The first influence that the urben environment had on Christian worship 
‘was a transformation of the scale of liturgy. To a great extent this was due to 
the changed situation of the Christian communities after the Constantinian 
settiement, Some caution is necessary here for this transformation has often 
been misunderstood to mean that prior (o the fourth century Christians 
‘worshipped only in small groups and in severe and puritanical simplicity. But 
there is evidenoe to the contrary, for by the middle of the third century 
Christians already had basilicas, especially in the eastern part of the Empire. 
They had also collected large amounts of liturgical silver and gold, as is clear 
from the inventory of the community at Cirta in North Africa, before the 
persecution of Diocietian,*# Christians had also begun to decorate their spaces 
for worship as in the house-church at Dura Europos on the Persian frontier, 2 
building thet hed been destroyed in 257.28 














22 CL, Dix, Shape, pp. 4-25 on the church treasure taken at Cita 
29 CE Keaunitiner, Barly Chrition and Byzantine Archtectre, 927-28 
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Yet, while it would be unfair to characterize pre-Nicene liturgy as 
minimal, puritanical, and strictly aniconic, it is impossible to deny that 
Constantine's acceptance of Christianity signalled a _ profound 
trensformation in the situation of the church. The description of churches 
and shrines, a8 well a8 the lavish gifts of property, money, and precious 
objects given to the Christian communities from the time of Constantine 
all mean that Christianity found itself living in a new social world.** The 
greatly increased size and number of buildings for Christian worship in 
and around the major cities meant a vastly increased scale of worship 
Moreover, the interplay between the liturgical sites by means of stational 
services and, especially, liturgical processions provided for a grand display 
of public Christian worship. By the same token, greater scale encouraged 
further ceremonialization.?® The classic forms of stational liturgy were a 
direct result of this transformation in the scale of worship. They also 
provided a model for the liturgical arrangement of other towns and 
communities 

The urban milieu also affected the development of the stational liturgy 
in terms of a transformed social function of worship, related 10 
Christianity’s legitimated status within the Empire. The process. of 
legitimation did not take place overnight, but occurred gradually and at a 
different pace in cach of the three cities: first, Jerusalem, then 
Constantinople, and finally recalcitrant Rome. The symbolic religious 
focus of the city was no longer provided by the old gods and the State cult, 
but rather by the Christian God and Christian saints. ‘These were the new 
protectors of the Roman Empire, and 90 Christianity replaced the content 
of the old State religion but maintained the same function of upholding the 
social system. In the process, Christianity with its emphasis on personal 
salvation also woa out over the mystery cults which had a voluntary (as 
opposed to civil religious) character. 

‘All this is not to claim that Christians did not exercise a critical 
function over against society at large. This was certainly the case. with 
great figures like Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, and Chrysostom. There 
‘was also an enduring struggie between Church and Crown, especially in 
the West. The monastic and the holy man stood over against the reigning 
culture in ascetical, and sometimes prophetic, witness. Finally, there was 
an increased seriousness about the radical nature of Christian conversion 
and initiation, beginning with the apotropaic catechetical commentaries of 














4 On the donations to Christan churches in the fourth century, ef. Perms, Roma 
‘Christiana I, pp 77-84. 

The beSt recent stuites of how scale affectes the performance aspect of the Hurgy are 
concerned ith the action points in the liturgy of St.John Chrysostom; ef. TAFT, The Great 
Entrance; ido. “Origins of the Offertory Procession,” pp. 73-L07; Mateos, Célébravion, and 
SCWATHAUER, “Koinoricon.” pp. 91-9, 
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the fourth century.?® But even with these demurrers, Christendom was an 
cstablishod fuct in urban life by the middle of the fifth century. Moreover, 
the most potent expression of this new face of the civitas was the CI 
cult, especially in its most public form, the statioral liturgy. To participate 
in civilization and to be a Christian were now one and the seme thing. 

Finally, the scale and social fanetion of Christian worship also 
affected the theological interpretation of the eucharist. It was precisely the 
open and public character of the celebration of the eucharist that 
eventually encouraged its mysteriological and allegorical interpretation, 
This is, to say the least, a paradoxical juxtaposition, for one would think 
that the public nature of the cult after Constantine would lead to a less 
hidden ang therefore less mystericlogical interpretation of the eucharist. 

However, just the opposite happened for two reasons. The first, not 
directly related to the stational liturgy, is: that the freedom of the new 
cultural situation all owed greater opportunity to concentrate on 
individual aspects of Christian theology such as the Trinity, Christology, 
Mariology, grace, and the sacraments.2? The second reason is’ related 10 
the development of stational liturgy. ‘The newly public nature of the 
Christian church necessitated a more profound theological explanation of 
what happened at worship. It cannot be an accident that no theological 
interpretations of the eucharist are available to us from the pre-Nicene 
church. Tt was only with the fourth contury that conditions within the 
church required further explanation of the sacraments from preachers and 
theologians. Moreover, these theological interpretations tended to focus 
more direcily on the hidden meaning of the sacramental actions than on 
the evident meaning of the gathered ekklesia as Christ's body enacting 
itself in prayer. Thus more attention began to be given to the ritual actors, 
the assembly, began to fade into the theological background. 

‘Our intention here is not to criticize catechetical preachers and 
theologians of the fourth and subsequent centuries for what they did not 
do, namely interpret the eucharist theologically on the basis of the 
assembly itself: Rather we must point out that what needed interpretation 
at the time was the ritual action focussed on the elements. This tendency 
led to @ eucharistic piety that allowed for the so-called “private mass,” for 
it was the action itself and not necessarily its relation to participants thet 
was considered important. As we saw in chapter seven, A. Haussling has 

















6 Cr Winxien, “Pro-baptiomal Anointing." pp. 2625; Kavatiacin, Shape of Boption, 
pp. 35-78; and ScHMEMANS, Ineraduction, pp. 72101 

P This is also the positon of KREISCHMAR, “Abenémahly” p77: “Das Zatater 
Konstantins yertnderte das Verhiltais von Kircke und Unvelt in den Grenzen des Imperium 
Romanum grandlegende; aus einer von Verfolgung bedeohien Minontit wurde noch in 
Laule des 4. th. die fir die Gesellschaft nomensetzewde und sie pragende Kraft der 
Gottesdienst nah danst dea Charakier e hen Tnsitution an.” 

CF also Tarr, “The L 
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shown that the stational system of Rome as adapted in the northern 
monasteries provided the physical setting for the development of ¢ “private 
mass.” Therefore, we find a paradox in the development of the eucharist 
‘The very system that fostered the unity of the ekkiesia around its bishop in 
a given urban environment also allowed for the development of @ less 
unitive celebration of the eucharist. Crucial to this process was the need for 
greater interpretation of the eucharist that arose with the greater scale and 
newly public nature of the Christian community in the fourth century. 

It would be simplistic to claim that the urban context aecounted for 
all developments in the theory and practice of Christian worship from the 
fourth to the tenth centuries.** However, it is undeniable that the urban 
environments of Jerusalem, Rome, and Constantinople had a: profound 
effect on these developments. 





Conciuston: Space, Time, an Worsiie 


In the mid nineteen-forties Gregory Dix popularized the notion that a 
fourth-century Constantinian “revolution” radically changed the Christian 
appreciation of time from an eschatologized to an historicized point of 
W.2? As we have seen in chapter two, this approach is in need of nuance, 
for a transformation in the availability and use of space for worship was 
the necessary precondition for the development of a fuller historicized 
liturgical calendar, As Mateos has poimted out, there is technically no 
sacred space” or “sacred time” in Christianity, for all time and space 
have been sanctified in Christ.*° Fusthermore, as Taft and Talley have 
recently shown, the historicized or memorial conception of time was not 
new to Christians in the post-Constantinian period.” There had always 
been a strong affinity for history in a faith that had been founded in 
historical events. 

‘The new factor in the fourth century, thet fector which brought 
Christianity and. culture together in the perception and employment of 
time and space, was the freedom that Christians now had to worship in a 
truly public fashion. Because space in itself is “the @ prior! representation 
forming the base of all intuitions” as Kant has argued ® and because 
space is “shot through with symbolic elements” and “forms as it were the 
universal medium in which spiritual activity can first establish itself,” as 

















2, Kaerschmar, “Abeta,” pp. 7786, 
® Dix, Shape, pp.30339. 
9° MATHOS, Heyond Canvenilonal Chistian, pp 109-119 
30 CE TaLLey, “Liturgical Time.” pp. 34-49; als Tart, “Historikism Revisited” 
pp.97-107 
& Kast, € 








sigue of Pure Reason, E12, N.Y. 1966, p29, 
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the neo-Kantian, Ernst Cassirer put it? we can perceive the importance 
‘of new relation between Christians and their urban environment, 
Christians now could not only own property but could also vie with other 
groups for owning the space of the city. Moreover, the symbolic 
‘ownership of urban space was expressed by means of the stational and 
processional liturgy. 

The struggles among various Christian groups for the ownership and 
use of church property were not so much economic in their motivation as 
indicative of a religious need to express the Christian possession of the city, 
that is of civitas. The same process, this time in reverse, is evident in the 
transformation of Hagia Sophia and other Christian monuments into 
mosques after the conquest of Constantinople in 1453 by Mehmet Il. 
Social and cultural identity is dependent on a common perception of 
space." In. contemporary society this fact is realized in a somewhat 
atienuated fashion by means of civic holidays and civil or ethnic parade 
whereas in the homogeneous culture of the late antique and early medieval 
world the meaning system, or common sense, or the entire society was 
expressed by means. of specifically religious symbolism in Christian 
buildings and feests.!% The populace spontaneously turned to religion 
manifestations in times of great danger but also in a regular ritualized 
fashion in the festal celebrations and processions that have been surveyed 
in the previous chapters, Therefore, churches, shrines, and the yearly 
calendar of feasts, fasts, and commemorations provided the raw material 
Of the ritualized identity of Roman, hagiopolite, and Constantinopolitan 
culture, but its incarnation, the living expression of this identity was the 
stational liturgy 

Moreover, urban stational worship was able to play on the variations 
of urban space. Churches, shrines, and martpria were privileged centers of 
worship, often richly adorned with art and precious metals. But, however 
privileged these cult centers were, they were not the only Joc’ of Christian 
worship. Since the cisitas itself was holy, the public places and streets of 
the city were fit places for worship as well. Even the marginal extra-urban 
territory which contained cemeteries and villas were integrated into the 
urban fife of worship. In addition, colonnaded roads led from several of 
the Roman cemeterial basilicas to the city walls, thus expanding. the 
processional paths of the city. 
































22 CassimeR, The Philosophy af Symbolic Foams, volume fil, ET, New Haver. 1957 
pp-l4®, 150. On the symbolien of stered space ef also Gv, “Emacs et celebration 
39-46, 

36 Ci, Hevostano, “Time and Space," pp. 1265-1305. 

2 OF course, modern pluraiste societies can fave commonly “sacred” spaces. and 
Feauts. The phenomenon of # fundamestally religious bass for contemporary” American 
socety has been analyzed by BrLiau, “American Civil Religion.” 
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By means of the stational liturgy, and especially of processions, 
variations in urban space were experienced not statically but dynamically. 
Recent studies have shown that paths are a very important element in the 
human experience of the city. So significant are they, that it has been 
suggested that “getting there is all the fun.""** The liturgical use of the 
streets and public places of Jerusalem, Rome, and Constantinople suggests 
thal this statement is accurate. This out-of-doors aspect of Christian 
worship in its stational form best exhibits Christianity’s relation to late 
antique and early medieval urban life. It reveals that the city itself was 
cred space and that its walls enclosed not only a geographical area but 
also an idea. This is way Augustine chose civitas as the point of reference 
for his theology of history. The city itself represented civilization, and as 
such was an apt place for public worship. 

‘A city can be compared to a language.” Monuments, public places, 
thoroughfares, the center, edge, and important outlying spots are the 
vocabulary of this language, while the social and cultural life of the city is 
the language's syntactical expression, If this is so, then the stational liturgy 
vas one of the most elegant forms of the urban syntax, the use of urban 
language at its best 

As specific languages, even within the same language family, given 
tone und feeling to the particular cultures that they embody, so also the 
turban languages of the late antique cities differed. Thus, the syntax of the 
language of stational liturgy and its vocabulary differed from Jerusalem to 
Rome to Constantinople. 

Moreover, the idea of the center of the city was a symbolic notion, 
one given to rich symbolic expression, and not a purely geographical one. 
The Rome of the pre-Constantinian period had its center in the Palatine 
and Forum, the areas from which the city originally grew. But two 
relatively distant spots vied for this position of symbolic center of the city 
fter the fourth century, namely the Vatican and Lateran basilicas. On the 
‘other hand, Jerusalem and Constantinople hod undisputed centers in the 
Golgotha complex and monumental area around the Hagia Sophia and 
Forum of Constantine respectively. All three cities had edges that 
demarcated the city wally ay well as outlying areas that were brought into 
the orbit of the ciriras. Thoroughfares or paths consisted of colonnaded 
streets connecting public buildings and public places as well as churches 
with one another. These paths provided for their interaction on public 
occasions. All of these syntactical elements were appropriated in varying 
‘ways in the language of stational liturgy 





























36 tooMeR and Moon, Body, Memory, p. 88 
8 Bova sid MooKe, Bry, Memory, pp. 179: ef also LYNCH, Image of the Ci 
pp.4?-82, and Mantin, Breaking of the tage, 9.55. 
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In its. specifically processional form the stational liturgy can be 
compared not only to the elegant expression of the urban languege but 
ako to & choreography of the urban pattern of worship. A procession is a 
‘most intentional act, heightening a sense of participation in leading its 
partakers to a goal.!" On the other hand, such movement also suggests 
incompleteness. This incompleteness or pilgrim nature of the Christian 
community is well expressed by the supplicatory and penitential motifs 
used in the liturgical processions. Processions in the stational liturgies were 
not merely a means of getting from one church to another to the 
accompaniment of hymns, psalms, and prayers, Their arrangement was 
often far too artificial to imply a stnetly pragmatic meaning. They were a 
means of expressing the public and cultural nature of Christianity and an 
expression of that faith as pilgrimage and process, This implicit meaning of 
the liturgical processions may have enhanced their dangerous and eruptive 
quality, a quality that encouraged legislation about them in the legal codes. 

All of these aspects of the city and of its cultural life expressed in the 
stational liturgy show the dialectical interplay between Christianity and the 
world whose meaning it became. Thus, worship within the context of the 
late antique and carly medieval world was not merely a pious curiosity nor 
was it a discrete activity, one among many cultural or social events in the 
life of the city, Rather, it was an expression of the very heart of urban life, 
of the very meaning of the civitas as a boly place. The domus eeclesiae of 
the pre-Constantinian period may have become a domtus det in subsequent 
centuries, but the city itself became a house for the Christian assembly.°* It 
could even be conceived of as a domus dei. Chrysostom expressed this 
during the crisis of the Statues at Antioch by saying that in time of need 
*...the whole city has become a church for us.” *" 

Indeed in the course of the transformation of Christian identity that 
took place in the fourth century and developed in subsequent centuries, the 
city did become a church, and inevitably transformed the shape and 
‘meaning of Christian worship. This transformation in the urban character 
of liturgy, far more than texts and theological treatises was the major 
impetas for the development of liturgical life in both East and West. 











™ Daemats “Note sur fa sociclogie des processions,” pp. 37-42. 
2 CT. MonaMay, "Denominations de l'égise," pp.155-124. Mohemann notes that 
sdonins dei ever quite besame a technical term. The most common term eventuilly was 
order and not donne ecclesia. 
“© Cuaysostom, Homily 15 on the Statues, PG 49:155, NPNF IX, p. 139 
dxxiyotu yezovey ity 4 ROG (tao, 1 am grateful to Dr. Michael McCormick for 
pointing out this reference to me. 
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STATIONS IN THE COMES OF WURZBURG 


Stational Notice 


In natate duit ad sed Maria 
‘Ad sea Maria 

‘Ad sea Anastasia 

‘Ad sem Petrum 

‘Ad sea Maria 

Ad sta Anastasia 

‘Ad sem Petrum 

In Septuagesima ad Laureatiam 

In sexagesima ad sem Paulum 

In Quinguagesima 

Feria iv ad sca Sabina 

Feria vi ad seo Johannem et Paulum 


Quadragesima ad Lateranis 

Feria ii ad Vincula 

Feria iii ad sca Anastasia 

Feria iv ad sea Maria mensi primi 

Feria v ad sca Maria 

Feria vi ad Apostolos 

Sabbato ad scm Petrum in xii Lectiones 
‘mense primo 

Feria ii ad sem Clamentem 

Feria iii ad sea Ralbina 

Feria iv ad sea Cecelia 

Feria vi ad sem Vitalem 

Sabbato ad scos Marcellinum et Petrum 

‘Ad scm Laurentium in Tricissima 

Feria ii ad sem Marcum 

Feria ifi ad sea Potentiana 

Feria iv ad sem Syxtum 

Feria vi ad sem Laurentium in Lucine 

Sabbato ad sca Susanna 

Dominica ante xxma ad Heerusalem 

Feria it ad iv Coronatos 

Feria iii ad som Laurentium in Damasi 

Feria iv ad sem Paulum in Median 





Feria vi ad sem Busebium 

Die Sabbatorum ad sem Laurentium 
in Mediana 

Dominica ad sem Petram in Mediana 


Fess 


Cavistmas Eve 
Caristmas Euch, 
Carisimas Euch. 
Christmas Buch, 
Christmas Buch, 
Caristmas Buch, 
Christmas Ench 
Sepluagesima Sunday 
‘Sexagesima Sunday 
Quinguagesima Sunday 
Ash Wednesday 
Friday after Ash Wed- 
nesday 

Lent, Sunday 1 

Lent, Monday 1 

Lent, Tuesday 1 

Lent, Ember Wednesday 
(prob. Ember Wed.) 
Lent, Ember Friday 
Lent, Ember Siturday 


Lent, Monday 2 
Lent, Tuesday 2 

Lent, Wednesday 2 
Lent, Friday 2 

Lent, Saturday 2 

Lent, Sunday 3 

Lent, Monday 3 

Lent, Tuesday 3 

Lent, Wednesday 3 
Lent, Friday 3 

Lent, Saturday 3 
Lent, Sunday 4 

Lent. Monday 4 

Lent, Tuesday 4 

Lent, Wednesday, 
Mediana 

Lent, Friday 4 

Lent, Saturdey Me- 
diana 

Lent, Sunday 5, Me- 
diana 





LXXXII 
EXXXII 
XXXV 
XXXVI 
EXXXVIL 
UXXXWIL 
LXKXIX 
xe 
xcl 
Xxcl 
XcuT 
cyl 
cv 
cx 
xi 
cx 
cx 
cxIV 
XVI 
XVII 
cxIx 
xin 
CXLIV 
XLV 
CLXT 
CLXI 
CLXIV 
CLIX 
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STATIONS IN THE COMES OF WORZBURG 


Srotional Notice 


Ad sem Crisogoaum 
Feria iii ad sem Cyriacum 

Feria iv ad sem Marcellum 

Feria viad sem Stephanury 
Dominica indulgentia ad Lateranis 
Ad scos Nereum et Achilleum 
Feria iii ad sca Prisca 

Fena ivad sea Maria 


Feria vad Lateranis quando Crisma conficitur 
Feria viad Hierusalem 
Sabbato sco ad Lateranis 

In Dominico sco ad sca Maria 
Fen ii ad sm Petrum 

Feria iii ad sem Paulam 

Feria iv.ad scm Laurentium 
Feria v in Basilica Apostotorasn 
Feria viad sea Maria Martyra 
Die Sabbati in Lateranis 
Dominisa ad Lateranis 

Foria iiad Yincula 

Feria iad sca Anastasta 

Feria ivad sea Maria 

ia vad Apostolos 

Fetia vi ad seos Jobannem et Paulum 
ad sem Stephanam 

Domi in nat scorum 

Feria iv ad sea Maria 

Feria vi ad Apostolos 

Sabbato ad sem Petrum 

Feria iv ad sea Maria 

Feria vi ad Apostolos 

Sabbato ad sem Petcum 

ja iv as sea Maria 

Fetia vi ad Apos 

Sabbato ad sem Petrum 

ad sem Petrum 











Feast 


Lent, Monday 5 
Lent, Tuesday 5 

Lent, Wednesday 5 
Lent, Friday 5 

Lent. Sunday 6 

Holy Week, Monday 
Holy Week, Tuesiay 
Holy Week, Wedne- 
sday. 

Holy Week, Thursday 
Holy Week. Friday 
Holy Saturday 

Easter Sunday 

Buster Monday 

Baster Tuesday 

Easter Wednesday 
Easter Thursday 
Easter Friday 

Easter Saturday 
Detave of Easter 
Pentecost Monclay 
Pentecost Tuesday 
Pentecost Wednesday 
Pentecost Thursday 
Pentetost Friday 
Pentecost Saturday 
Octave of Pentecost 
Ember Wednesday 
Emter Friday. 
Ember Saturday 
Sept, Ember Wed. 
Sept, Ember Fri 
Sopt. Ember Sat 
Dee. Ember Wed. 
Dee, Ember Fri 
Dee, Ember Sat 
Dec., Ember Sat. 
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Arnunoix 5 


STATIONAL CHANGES IN THE WURZBURG GOSPEL LIST 





Station 
St. Mary ad Mantyres 
St Peter's 
88, Giovanni ¢ Paolo 
“in Pincis” 
S. Busebio 


No station mentioned 
Dominica vacat 

(No station given) 

88, Cosma e Damiano 
Sta. Maria Maggiore 

SS. Apostoli 

St. Peter's 

S. Paolo 

fad aguiloiom 

‘ad sanctum Alexandrinum 
‘ad sanctum Feliiratem 
(No station given) 

$8. Cosma ¢ Damiano 





a (euch. 2) 


Peast|Dato 


Octave of Christinas, January 1 

Vigil of Epiphany, January $ 

Sunday afler Epiphany 

St. Felix, January 13 

2nd Sunday after Epiphany 

Hypopante, February 2 

Lent, Sunday 2 

Octave of Easter 

2nd Sunday after Easter 

Peniecost Wé., Ember Wednesday 

Peniccost Ws. Ember Friday 

Peniecost Ws. Ember Saturday 

St. Paul's, June 30 

7 Brother Martyrs, July 10 

7 Brother Martyss, July 10 

7 Brother Martyrs, July 10 

Natale scae Mariae, August 15 

Sunday before September 27 (their feast 
gay) 

Sts, Clement and Felicity November 23, 


APPENDICES: 2280 


Appanpne 6 
STATIONS IN THE GREGORIAN SACRAMENTARIES 


1. Omissions i the Hadrianum 


Station 
Sta, Maria Maggiore 

St. Peter's 

58. Giovanni ¢ Paolo 
S Eusebio 

Lateran 

88. Cosma € Damiano 
8. Paolo 


aguilonem, Alexander’, Felicity 


2. Thursdays in Lent 
Station 


8. Giorgio In velatro 
S. Lorenzo in Formosa 
‘Sta. Maria in Trastevere 
SS. Cosma ¢ Damisno 
S Silvestro 

S. Apollinare 


3. Changes in Lent 
Station 


Sta. Prastede (instead of Sts, Nereus 
sand Achilleus) 

St. Peter's (instead of vacant in Comes 
and Lateran in Wirzburg Gospels) 


Feast| Date 


Vigil of Christmas. Dexember 24 
Vigil of Epiphany, January 5 
‘Sunday after Epipsany 

2nd Sunday after Epiphany 
Gotave of Easter 

2nd Sunday after Easter 

St. Paul's, June 30 

7 Brother Martyrs, July 10 


Peast 


‘Thursday after Ash Wednesday 
Lent, Thursday 1 
Lent, Thursday 2 
Tent, Thursday 3 
Lent, Thursday 4 
Lent, Thursday 5 


Feast 


Holy Week, Monéay 





4. Colleciae in Lent and in Feasts of the Virgin 


Collecta! Staion 


S, Adriano - Sta. Maria Maggiore 
Sta. Anastasia - Sta. Sabina 

S. Adriano - Sta, Maria Maggiore 
S. Adriano - Sta, Maria Maggiore 
5. Adriano - Sia. Maria Maggiore 
$8. Cosma ¢ Damiano - S. Cesario 


Feast|Date 
Hypopanie, 2 February 

Ash Wednesday 
Annunciation, March 25, 
Assumption, August 15 
Nativity (BVM) - September 8 
St. Caesarius - November 1 
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Avpenonx 6 (continned) 


5. New Stational Feasts 


Station Feasi/ Date 
8. Paolo Holy Innocents, December 28 

S. Giovanni a Porta Latina Dedication, May 6 

Sta. Maria ad Martyres Dedication, May 13 

St Peter's Pentecost Sunday 

St Pever's Ontave of Sts, Peter and Paul, July 6 
8. Pietro ad Vinewla St Peter in Chains, August 1 

SL Peier's Advent, Sunday 3 
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“Apvenons 7 


COLLECTAE AND STATIONS IN MABILLON'S 
‘ORDO ROMANUS XVI 

















Day Collecta Station 
‘Ash Westnesday St. Anastasia Sabina 
Thursday after Ash Wed St. Nicholasin Carcere St. George 
Friday after Ash Wed St Lucia in Septizonio Sts. John and Paul 
St. Lawrence in Lucina St. Trypho 
Sts. Cosmas & Damian St. Peter ad Vineula 
Tuesday, Lent St. Nicholas in Carcere St. Anastasia 
Wednesday, Lent 1 St. Peter ad Vincula St. Mary Major 
Thursday, Lent 1 St. Agatha in Monasterio. St Laweenes in Pani- 
sperna 
Friday, Lent 1 St. Marl Holy Apostles 
Saturday, Lent | Mary in Traspadina Peter 
Monday, Lent 2 Sts. Cosmas & Damian St. Clement 
Tuesday, Lent 2 St. Balbina’ 
Wedneslay, Lent 2 St. George St. Caecilia 
Thursday, Lent 2 St. George St. Mary in Trastevere 
Friday, Len. 2 St. Agatha in Monasterio St. Vitals 
Saturday, Lent 2 St. Clement St. Marcellinus & Peter 
Monday, Lent 3 St. Hadrian St. Mark 
Tuesday. Lent 3 Sts. Sergius & Bacchus St. Pudenziana 
Wednesday, Lent 3 St. Balbina, St. Xystus 
Thursday, Lent 3 St. Mark Sis. Cosmas & Damian 
Friday, Lent 3 St. Mary ad Martyres St. Lawrence in Lucina 
Saturday, Lent 3 St. Vitals St. Susanna 
Monday, Lent 4 St. Stephen Quattuor Coronati 
Tuesday, Lent 4 Monast, of Domnae Rosie St. Lawrence in Damaso 
Wednesday, Lent 4 St, Mennas St, Paul (fim) 
‘Thursday, Lent 4 St. Quiticius Si. Martin ai monti 
Friday, Lent 4 St. Vitus Magellus Si, Eusebius 
Saturday, Lent St Angelus in Piscibus St. Nicholas in Carcere 
Monday, Lent § St. George St Chrysogonus 
‘Tuesday, Lent 5 St. Quiricius. 
Wednesday, Lent 5 St. Mark St. Marcellus 
Thursday, Lent 5 St Mary in Via Late St. Apollinaris, 
riday, Lent 5 Sts. John and Peul St. Stephen 
Saturday, Lent 5 St Xystus St. John at the Latin Gate 
Palm Sunday St. Mary in Turti St John Lateran 
Holy Week, Monday St Balbina Sts, Nereus and Achil= 
us 
Holy Week, Tuesday Mary in Portico St. Prisca 
Holy Weck, Wednesday Peter ad Vineula, St. Mary Major 





Great Litany, Aprit 25 Mary in Tursi St. Peter 
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Aprenpix 8 
PROCESSIONS IN HAGIOS STAUROS 40 





Dawe | Reason Start fuerim Station Bucharist 

L. LSoptember |New GC Forum Chatkoprateia 
Year 

2, BSeptember (Nat. GC Forum Chalkoprateia 
‘Theotokos 

4.24 September / St. GC Forum St. Thedla’s 
Theele 

4.28 September | GE—-Forum — Golden St. Jn. Ap., Hebslo- 
Earthquake Mem, Gate— Tribunal of mon 

Hebdomen 

5.26 September { GC Jn, Ap., Diippion 
Death of Jn. Ap. 

6.6 October | Si. = GC Forum St.Thomas in 
Thomas ‘Amantiou? 

27 Ocwber jG St Anastasia Sts. Sergius and 
Earthquake Mem. Forum Bacchus? 

8.18 October | St. GC Forum Holy Apostles 
Luke 

9.26 October / = GC Forum Blazhernae 
Earthquake Mem, 
10. 1 November / Sts. GO —— Sts. Cosmas & Da- 
Cosmas and Dax rian at Dareiout 
1, @November {Hail GE Forum Sts. Petr and Paul 
of Cinders. Me- at Triconch 
morial 

12, 8 November / St Gc Forum St. Michiel at 
Michael, Archangel Addas* 

1 LP November | St GC St. Menas, Acro- 
Menas polis © 

14.13 November / = GE Forum Holy Apostles 
Chrysostom 


"CE unin, Bets, 9p.248-250, a quarter near the Sophien Port 

2 CF TANIn. Apter, pI, loeated near the harley market near the Sophin Part. ef 
idem, Const. Byz, pp.99. kdem. Les processions religieuses” has 2 misprint here — 14 Sept 
should coud 24 Sep 

> St. Anastasia was Jocated in the Portiso of Domninus, & JANN, Eelies, pp. 22-28; 
Sts, Seiglus and Bacchus in the quarter of Hormisdas, just S. of the patie, fbi 451-498 
‘October. 7 i the Feast of Sis. Sergius and Bacchus, ef: NILLES, Kefemdarium I, p 298 

CE Junin, Beles, p, 285, located NE of the open Port, One of the seven churches 
in Constantinople dedicated to the Healer Sats. 

CE Janis, fies, pp. 357-338, near Scphien Port, probably atthe Peopontis 

© Cf dant, Bpleee, pp. 333-335, probably at what i now Serapio Point 
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Apreaoex 8 (continued) 
PROCESSIONS IN HAGIOS STAUROS 40 











Date | Reason Stari Interim Station Buhari 
15,21 November | = GE — Chatikoprateis 
Presentation of 
Theotokos: 
16. 30 November (St. GE —— Holy Apostles 
Andrew 
17.14 December | GC Forum St. Thyrsus in Hele- 
Earthquake Mem. niange ? 
18,18 December { GC (Million) ‘Chalkopratcia 
halkoprateia 
19.23 December / = GE Forum Gee 
Dede, of Great 
Church 
20. 26 December j Ge Forum Blachernae? 
Synax of Theotokos 
21. Sunday afler cc —— St. James at 
Chnstmas / Sts. Jo- Chalkopratcia 
seph, James, David 
22,27 December | St. GC Forum St, Stephen at 
Stephen ‘Constantinianae 12 
23. 9 January / Earth- Forum St. Polycuktos near 
quake Mem. Holy Apostles!" 
24.16 January / St — St. Peter at GC? 
Peter-inChains 
25.22 January | St GC Foru Holy Apostles 





Timothy 


7 CE tans, Eplises, pp. 247-248. The quarter of Helenlaaae was probably west of 
Constantine's wall and SW of the Iskapi Djami; dem, “Les processions religcuses”,p.76 
relates the procession to the memorial of St. Thyrsus, who is commemorated on 14 
December, bat ite certainly dus to an sarthqvake memorial. asia the Typkon. 

‘There area number of problems bere. Firs as fo the date, MaTEOS, Typicon, p. 145 
[gv65 tas the evening of 22 December, and claims thatthe eucharst i celebrated s0 late on 
coount of fasting before Christmas. Patmos 256, (Daaraevsk), Opisane I, p. 34), however, 
says thatthe patrarch entes the sanetuary on 23 December forthe bepianitg ofthe stational 
procession at the third hour. Thus it seems thatthe 23rd whict i te date of the redecicaion 
Should be preferred, In any ease JANIN, “Les processions reigiusss” is incorrect in gving 24 
Dee. as the date and sttribiting the procession to # preparatory office for Chrismas, p. 75 

® Janis, “Les processions religieuses",p. 76, mistakenly has 28 December 

1 Gh Innin, Eaves, pp- 474-476, the quarter of Constatirianae was located between 
the Golden Horn and Holy Apostles 

Janie, Ealises, pp. 403-406; idem, “Les processions reliieuses”, pp. 767, fils to 

mention that this day was an earthquake memorial, but rather implies that te raison dire of 
the provession wis the feat of St. Polyeuktos. 

1 Bass, Bises. pp 398-99, 
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‘Aevenoex 8 (continued) 
PROCESSIONS IN HAGIOS STAUROS 40 


Date | Reason Start Inerin Station Eucharist 
26 25 January / St GC Forum St. Anastasia and 
Gregory of Na- Holy Apostles 
21, 26 January /Earth- = GC Forum Theotokos at Hele- 

‘quake Mem. nianae * 
28 27 Janwary / Tran = GC St. Thoms in Holy Apostiss 
slation of Chryso- Amantiou 
stoms' relies 
28,2 February / Hy. GC Forum Blachernac 
papante 
30. 6 February / Gc Forum Prodromos at Ere- 
31. 24 February fIn- = GO Prodromos at Spio- 
vention of Head of rtkiou* 
Prodromos 
32.9 March /0MM, Forty MM. at 
of Sebaste Bronze Tetrapylon!? 
38.17 March / Earth = GC Forum cw 
quake Mem. 
M4 24March / Viol = GC —— Chalkoprateia!? 
Annunciation’ 


There is an obviows diMiculty in the text which gives three places fr the eucharistic 
cxkbration: the GC, St. Anastsia, and Holy Apostles, whore the Fics were depesited by 
Constantine Porphyrogenicus. [ suspect this nas been deliberately left vague, ef, MATtOS, 
Typicon, p.210. Patmos 266 (DrrRievsk1, Opisanie I, 9.45) is of na help here since thers i 
‘no mention of procession at al 

Taxi, ilies, pp- 177-178. Mateos, Typigom, p.213, 8.3, mistakenly refers to the 
Church of the Theotokos st Elia or Elaeae, but this was near Galata, The reference shuld 
De to Janus, Cons By=. f.331 (not pp. s16-A7). Helenlanae was outside the Constantinian 
walls near their southern extremity 

"2 Janty, Exlises pp.415-416, a monastery with parochial church, located in the Lycus 
Valley where Photius was buried 

Jaws, flies, pp. 440-4]. This quarter was to the right of the Mese, between Milion 
sind Forum. 

17 Mateos, Typicon, ».244, The pattarch is desigeated as celebrant, The Bronze Tira: 
pylon was located NW of the Forum Tauti near the Philadelphion, cf JANN, Bglise, p. a5. 

+ Janiy, "Les provesions religieuses", p78 gives March 16, but this is a misreading of| 
ite Tyfakon which has 17 and not 16 Merch, 

Mateos, Typicon, pp.256-258. Various options are. provided when 25. March 
coincides with Palm Sunday, Thurséay, Friday, or Saturday of Great Week, Bester Suncay, 
Easter Monilay othe res of Easter Week The station at the Form drops out only on 
Easter Sunday, The sation at Chalkoprateia drops completely only on Easter Monday. in 
favor of Holy Aposts, 
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Aprenpx 8 (continued) 
PROCESSIONS IN HAGIOS STAUROS 40 














Date | Reason Start Interim Station Eucharist 

35.25 March / An = GC Forum Chatkoprateia 
nnureiation 

36.23 April | St GC Forum St. George in De 
George teron 2? 

37, 8May/StJoAp. GC Forum St Jn, ADy 

Hebdomon 

38. 11 May/ Dies Na- = GC Forum Gc 
falls of Constanti- 
nople 

39. 21 May/ Ss. Cone GE Sts. Constantine 
stantine and Helen land Helen near Ci 

tem of Bonus?" 

40. 27 May | St. Ste Forum St. George at Sy- 
phen, patriarch keous?? 

41, 2 June St. Nieep» GC Forum Holy Apostles 
hhonss, patriarch 

42, 4June| St.Metro- = GC Forum St, Metrophaes 
hanes, patriarch near St. Acacius * 

43, S June | Mom. of GC Forum-Golden Prodromos at 
Avar Siege Gate Tribunal Hebdomon, 

44.14 June / St. Me = GE Forum St. Methodius at 
thodius, patriarch Holy Apostles 

45.24 June / Nat of — GC —— Prodromos at Spho- 
Prodromos rakiou?* 

46, 25June | Mem. of GC Forum Blachervae 
Saracen Attack 

47, 29 June / Sis, Peter = GC St. Peter at GC 
Paul 


20 Janin, elses, p.68. This chucch was located in the Deuteron, between the 
[Adtianople and St, Romaros Gates in the upper part of the Lycus Valley. 

Bt Janis, Eelises, pp, 295-297, located northwest of Holy Apostles 

22 Janis, Bglises, pp. 77-78, probably a monastery locaied near the Adrianople Gate in 
the Deuteron 

DS Janins Eblises, pp. 336337, This church was oeated in the Heptashalon ("Seven 
Steps") a quarter neat the Eleuthenan Port, south of the modern Bodrum Djami 

2TANIN,, Eales, ppAMO-441. Sphorakiov was 2 quarter 10 the right of the Mese 
bemeen Milon and Forum, 

S Janis, Eeliss, $651, This was located near the skeuophylakion of the GC to the NE 
fof the church proper. These wis a vespers procession the night before with the patiareh’s 
participation. It went from the chapel to the fountain in the middle of the GC atrium and 
Finally o the Orghanege of St. Paul, near the Acropolie. The patiared leaves the paramonie 
procession atthe foundation to celebrate vespers at St, Peter's 
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Anresorx 8 (continued) 
PROCESSIONS IN HAGIOS STAUROS 40 


Date | Reasen Start Interim Station Bucherise 
48 30 June | Twelve = GO St. Paul's Orphan- 
Apostles age 
49. 1 July / Sw. Coss GC Forum Sts. Cosmas and 
mis & Damian Damian quarter of 
Paulinus? 
50.2 July / Dep of St Blachernac 
Robe of Theotokos —— Lawrem 
51S ly / St, Procos = GC Forum St. Procopivs at the 
ius Tortoise” 
52.9 July / Dedic of St Pege Gate Theotokos of Pege 
Theotokos of Pege  Mo- 
ios?” 
53. 18 July / St Stee GC Holy Apostles 
phen, Bp. of Con- 
stantinople 
54.20 July / Aven: = GC Forum St Elijah in 
sion of Elijah Petrion ® 
53. 27July/Si.Pante- = GC Forum St. Panteleimon®? 
leimon 
56 2 August / Trans St —— St. Stephen at 
lation of relics of Stephen Corstantiniane™ 
St. Stephen Zeugma 


% saniy, Agiies, pp-286-288. This quarter J at Eyop, « northern suburb of 
Constantinople on the Goden Hors, about 1 km. {rom Blacherme and this $ ken. from the 
Great Choreh 

® Jain, belies, pp.300301. Probably located in the Blachernae area. On the origins 
ofthis procession after the Avaratisck of 619, cf. CAMERON, “The Virgin's Robe”, pp. 43-56. 

28 Jann, Bliss, pp. 443-444, This probably an area noar the Zeugma, a quarter near 
the Golden Hore, east of Holy Apostles. 

2° Jann, Aelises, pp. 354258, mos probably near de Clitern of Mokios, The ite 
where the procession passes and takes up the Troparon is probably the Pege Gate, row 
called the Kalargou Gate. For the shrine at Pege, ibid, pp 223-228, Note thal the Typiten 
(MarH0s, p.334) differentiaes between the patrianch going ta St. Mokios and the procession 
starting there 

3 JaNIn, Belles, pp. 137-138, The Petsin is just outside the Constantinian walls ear 
the Golden Horr, where the moders Selim Djami is located, The Tyyikon (Mateos, p. 46) 
rmokes it ckae tat the patriarch docs not parteipate in this particular procession, but 
cekbrates more gloriously at the Nex Ekklesis, where the chapel of Eijal was located 

9" Janin, Aelises, pp.387-388. Located ia the quarter of Narses, on the Golden Horn, 
SE of the Zeugma 

52 Tanin, Elites, p. 414 for St, Stephen in the Zeugma, His church ia Constartinianae 
vas not Far away fo the West. pp. 474-476 
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‘Avpenpsx 8 (continved) 


PROCESSIONS IN HAGIOS STAUROS 40 


Date | Reason Start Interinu Station Eucharist 


51.7 August) Mem. 
of Aver & Persian 





Wing Gate™ Blashornae 














Siege 
58. 15 August / Death (GC) St, Euphemia in Blachemae 
of Theotokos Petrion 34 
58, 16 August / Earth) GE Attalus Gate - Theotokos at 
quake Mem. Golden Gate “Jerusalem” $8 
6. 29 August | Behead- = GC Prodromos at 
ing of Prodromas Sphorakiow®® 
61. 31 August / Dep. = GC)? Chalkoprateia? 7 
of Cinewre of 
Theotekos 
62, Palm Sunday 4 MM —— ce 
at Bronze: 
Tetrapy- 
Toa’ 
63, Easter Monday GC Forum Holy Aposties 
64, Easter Tuesday Gc Blachernae 
668, Peniovost Mon, Gc Forum Blachernae 
Earthquake Mem, 
66. Pentecost Wed. | = GO Nea Ekklesia 
St. Michel and 
Gabriel 
62. All Saints Day ec += All Saints. at Holy. 
Apostles 
68. All Saints Wed. GC Forum Theotokos in Pa- 
Jaia Pevra 


© Jann, Const, By, p.385, The Wing Gate was located at the very northecn tip of 
Blachemac. This procession commemorates the siege af 626 when the city was saved by the 
Vitgin’s Robe, 

© On St. Euphemia, perhaps the modern Gul Bjami, of Janis, Epis, pp. 127-128. 
For the location of the Patron, cf. n, 198 above, Paramone the aight before is celebrated at 
Chatkeprateta 

5° Two events are commemorated on 16 August, the deliverance of the ety from an 
‘Arab siege of 717-TI8 and an earthquake of 542. The Atiaus Gate was probably at the 
‘Constantinian wall & JASIN, Const, Bye, ».247. The Church called “enasalem" was nea 
the Golden Gate, This may have been the station hecause the day also served as 
commemoration of Si. Diomedss, whose mariyrium seas in the presinsts of Jerasaeny 

36 Ms. HS 40 breaks off just before the description of the order ofthe day. I hypothesize 
here cht the prceession sloped at the Forum on its say to the Prodromos in Sphcrakios 

27 Once again, missing materials fled in from Patmos 266, Sine the oro isthe sime 
4s that of 2 July (Defosition of the Robe at Blachernae) st seems tha there would aaturally 
bea procession 0 Chalkopratda 
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Aginnix 9 


ANALYSIS OF PROCESSIONS IN HAGIOS STAUROS 40 


PARTICIPATION OF THE PATRIARCH 





Palm Sunday 13 Novenber 
Easier Monday 21 November 
Easier Tuesday Id December 
Pentecost Monday 23. December 
1 September 26 January 
8 September 27 January 
25 September 2 February 
7 October 24 March 

26 October 25 March 

6 November MI May 

U1 November 21 May 


[No Inrerweniatr Starion ar mir Forust 


26 September 


27 January 


1 November 24 February 
LL November 9 March 
21 November 21 May 

30 November 24 Tune 

18 December 29 June 
Sunday after Christmas 30 June 

16 January 


Isria\eoiate SraTion OTHER THAN FoRUM (oR INADDITION TO 


25 September 
7 October 
18 December 
27 January. 
5 June 

9 Joly 

7 August 
15 August 
16 August 


+ Golden Gate and Tribunal 
+ Anastasia 
Mition 
St. Thomas in Amantiou 
iden Gate and Tribunal 
Pege Gate 
Wing Gate 
St. Euphemia 
‘Aitalus Gate and Golden Gate 





Processors Reivien ro Turoroes 


1 September 
8 September 
21 November 
18 December 


26 December 
2 February 
25. Mareh 

2 July 


5 June 
25 June 
30 Tune 
2 July 
91 
7 August 
15 August 
16 August 
29 August (2) 
31 August (2) 





2 Joly 
5 uly 
18 July 
2 August 
7 August 
15 August 
16 August 


+) 


9 Iuly 
15 August 
31 August 
Easter Tuesday 


ANALYSIS OF PR 


PROCESSIONS IN HS 40 
Masok Cauren as Terwinus 


a. Great Church 
23 December 
17 March 
11 May 
Palm Sunday 


©. Blachernae 

26 October 
26 December 
2 February 

5 June 

2 July 

7 August 

15 August 
Easter Tues 
Pentecost Mon, 


Sosttoss Ourame Chr Wats 


Blachernae 


26 October 
26 December 
2 February 
28 June 


Pese 
9 July 
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AppENDIX 9 (continued) 
OCESSIONS IN HAGIOS STAUROS 40 


b. Haly Apostles 
18 October 
13 November 
30 November 
22 January 
25 January 
27 January 
2 June 
14 June 
18 July 
Easter Monday 


. Chatkoprateia: 
1 September 
8 September 
21 November 
18 December 
Sun. after Xmas 
25 March 
24 March 
31 August 


‘Blachemae Hebdonon 
2 Iuy 26 September 

7 August 8 May 

15 August 5 June 

Easter Tuesday 

Pentecost Monday 


Cosmas and Daria (Eyiip) 
1 uy 
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Avvexon: 9 (continued) 
ANALYSIS OF PROCESSIONS IN HAGIOS STAUROS 40 


recessions RetaTeo to Civic Events 
a Earthquake Memorials 

25 September 

7 October 

26 October 

14 December 

9 January 

26 January 

17 March 

16 August 

Pentecost Monday 


b. Other Civic Events 


1 September - Great Fire, Indiction 
6 November - Hail of Cinders 

13 November - Exile of Chrysostom 
11 May - Dies Natalis CP 

5 June - Avar Sege 

25 June - Saracen Auack 

2 July - Dep. of Virgin’s Robe 

7 August ~ Avar/Persian Siege 
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APpeNDNe 10 


STATIONAL SERVICES IN THE TYPIKON OF THE 
GREAT CHURCH (10th CENTURY) 


Threesantiphons sung at the Divine Liturey 





1 September (GO) Faster Wednesday 

25 September Easter, Sunday 2 

6 November Easter, Monday 2 

24 December Easter, Wednesday 2 
25 December Mid-Pentecost 

5 January Ascension Thursday 

6 January Sunday before Pentecost 
5 June Pentecost Sunday 

Lent - Sat. § 

Lent - Sat. 6 





Easter Sunday 
Easter Tuesday 


No three-contiphon office at Divine Liturgy 


1 September (Chalk.) 1 Mey 

8 September 25 June 

14 September 29 June 

7 October 2 July 

25 October 9 July 

Id December 7 August 

18 December 15 August 

23 December 16 August 

16 January Pim Sunday 

26 January Holy Saturday 

2 February Pentecost Monday 
25 March Pentecost Wednesday 


Three-antiphon office at mtermediate station 


1 September 1 May, 
7 October Easter Monday 
6 November: 

Three-aneiphon office prior wo procession 


5 November Faster Monday 
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‘Arrexpix 10 (continued) 


STATIONAL SERVICES IN THE TYPIKON OF THE 
GREAT CHURCH (10th CENTURY) 


Bktene recited at Forum 


1 September 2 February 
25 September 25 March 
7 October 1 May 

6 November 5 June 

23 December 25 Tune 

26 January 16 August 


Easer Monday 
Pentecost Monday 


“Usoal Prayers” at Forum 
1 September 6 February 
24 September 17 March 
25 September 23. April 
6 October 8 May 
18 Octcber LL May 
26 October 27 May 
6 November 2 June 
8 November 4 June 
13 November 14 June 
30 November 1 July 
26 December 8 July 
27 December 20 July 
9. January 27 July 
22 January Pentecost Monday 
25 January Pentecost Wednesday 


Chapter 
1 

10 
25116) 
26,17) 
2718) 


3617) 
39130) 
4334) 
uy 
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APPENDICES. a 


‘Appenoix 11 
STATIONAL PROCESSIONS IN THE DE CEREMONIIS 





A, Boor 1 
Interm. 
Date Reason Station — Eucharist 
8 Sopt/Nat. of Theotokos Forum —_Chalkopratcia 
Easter Monday Forum Holy Apostles 
Antipssche Sua Holy Apostles 
Mid-Pentecost Forum St. Mokios 
Ascension Golden Pege 
Gate 
2 Feb./Hypopante - Blachernae 





25 Mar./Annunciation Forum Chalkopratcia 





Good Friday Blachemae (no euch) 
All Saints Holy All Saints 
Apostles 
15 Aug/Koimess of 
Theotokos: —— ___Blachernae 
B. Book IT 


Date|Reason 


9 March/Forty Soldier Martyrs 
21 Muy/St, Constantine 
1 July/Sts. Cosmas and Damian 
27 Juby/St. Pantelemon 
29 Aug /Bcheacling of Prodromos 
26 Sept./S., John the Theologian 
I Nov,/Sis, Cosmas and Damian 





1udios Monastery 


INDEX 


‘Note: All church buildings are listed by city under the entry “churches.” 


Abel, F.M., see Vincent and Abel 

Acts of the Martyrs Fructuosus, Auguras 
and Bulogus, V3 

‘Adomnan, 100 

adoration oF the cress, on Good Fri- 
day, 47, 02, 66, 68. TR, 96, 98, 100, 
239; during Encaenia, 71 

Advent, 137 

Aelia Capitolina, see Jerusalem 

Agellus, cemetery of, 124 

Agrus Dei, 131, 163 

Alerander, $.S., 174 

Alexandria, 39, 45, 195 

Alfoldi, A, 169, 254 

ambo, 112, 117, 174, 175, 177, 189, 192, 
133 

Ambrose, 149, 165, 263 

Anastasia, Feast of (Constantinople, 
December 25). 157 

Anastasis Typikon, 48, $2, 54-55, 64, 73, 
80-82, 97, 99, 101 

Anastasius, Emoeror (491-518). 186, 
2 

Andreu, M, 130, 131, 192, 133, 134, 
135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140 

Annunciation, Feast of (March 25), in 
Rome, 123, 125, 160; in Constantino. 
ple, 189, 202 

Antioch, 39, 45, 105, 182, 183, 184, 208, 
210, 215, 241, 242, 248 

Antipascha Sunday, 177, 199 

antiphonal psalnody, 61, 67, 77, 121, 
133, 135, 166, 183-184, 211, 214-218, 

6, 297, 241, 246, 247; se also gobala 

antiphonaties, 125, 157 

Apostolic Constitutions, 59, 207, 208, 
220, 242 

Apparition of the Cross, Feast of, in Jex 
rusalem, on May 7, 70; on May 3, 73 











Arab conquest, 46, 52, $4, 100. 101 
232, 256, 257, 260; see also Omar 
Arians, processions of, 181, 183, 184, 

185, 189, 210, 211 

Armenian Lectionary (AL, Jes. Arm). 
38, 47, 49, $0, 52, 53, $7, 59, 54-72, 
74, 80, 87, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 
98, 98, 109, 101, 102, 137 

‘Arranz, M., 64, 190, 240, 

‘Ascension of Christ, Feast of, in Rome, 
140, 161; in Constantinople, 182, 194, 
199, 210, 213, 215; in Jerusalem, 
Rome, and Constantinople, 239: 
confusion with Forticth Day after 
Easter in Egeria, 70, 88, 90 

Asclepiades Tralleasis, 207, 

Ash Wednesty, see Lent 

Atchley, ECF. 133 

Athanasius, 89. 

Aufilerbeck, H., 36 

Augusteon, 168, 169, 170, 175, 175 

Augustine, 255, 258, 263 


Bailey, 7, 250 

Baldi, D., 38, $9, 93 

Bar Cochba, Revolt of, 45 

Barberini Buchologion, 215, 22 

Barnes, T.D., 254 

Basil of Caesarea, 206, 207 

Basil 1, Emperor (867-886), 201 

Basil I1, Emperor (963-1025), 191 

Dasilscus, Emperor (475-476), 185 

Bastiaensen, A.A. R., 99, 60 

Baumstark, A., 35, 39, 5, 73, 91, 128, 
149, 190, 248 

Bayet, 3, 235 

Baynes, N.H., 179 

Bellah. R.. 256 

bbema, 175, 201 
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Benedict, Canon of St, Peter's, 140, 161 

Berger, P,, and T. Luckman, 231, 258 

Berle, U., 249 

Bertoniére, G., 69, 14, 82, 97, 99, 101, 
198, 232 

Bethany, 80; see also churches, Jerusa- 
‘em area, Lazarium, and Lazaris Sat- 
arday 

Bethlehem, 50, $6, 59, 60, 63, 70, 75, 79, 
88, 89, 148-149, 157; se also churches, 
Jerusalem area, Basilica of the Nativity 
and Place of the Shepherds 

Bishop, E., 162, 243, 237 

Blichemae, quarter of Constantinople, 
168, 173, 196, see also churches, Con- 
stantinople, Theoiokos of Blachernae 

Block, H., 230 

Bloomer, K,, and ©. Moore, 267 

Bludau, A. 59, 89, 90 

Bomer, F., 234, 235, 236 

Boniface IV, Pope (608-615), 116 

Bonsirven, J. 144 

Bordeaux Pilgrim, 45, 48, 49, 51, 53,55 

Borelia, P., 249 

Borgia. N., 215 

Bornent, R., 216 

Bourque, E127 

Bradshaw, P., 103 

Braun, J., 203, 

Brightman, F.E., 195, 203, 207, 215, 
220, 221, 222 

Brown, PL, 36, 106, 119, 164, 212, 
254 

Brown, R144 

Bury, J.B. 197, 198 

Byzantium, sce Constantinople 





Cabié, R., 89, 90, 123, 159 

Cabrol, F., 38, 59, 90, 162 

Calipodius, cemetery of, 124 

Callewaert, C., 149 

Callistus, cemetery of, 119 

Callistus.(Calixtusl, Pope (217-222), 
120, 145 

Calvary, see Golgetha; see also Holy 
Sepulehre 

Cameron, Alan, 171, 213 

‘Cameron, Averl, 179, 188, 189 


Capelle, B., 243, 245 

Cassian, 144 

ccatechesis, 90-99, 232 

Cathedra of Peter, see Natale Peiri de 
cathedra 

cathedral offices, 101, 102; see also mat- 
ins, vespers, cathedral vigil 

cathedral vigil, 61, 241 

Cattaneo, E., 249 

Codrenus, 173 

Celestine I, Pope (422-432), 112, 121, 
149, 241 

Cometery ad caiacumbas, 124 

Chavasse, A., 125, 149, 150, 153, 243, 245, 

CCheese-fare week, 76, 189, 192 

Chesnut, G., 183 

Chosroes Il, 46, 49, 54, 188; see also 
Persian invasion 

Christe eleison, 243; ee also Kyrie eeison 

Christmas (December 25), in Jerusalem, 
$0, 73, 74, 75, 96, 98, 239; in Rome, 
110, 119, 12%, 149, 157-158; in Con- 
stantinople, 177, 195, 198, 215 

Chronicon Paschale. 172, 175, 178, 
186-187, 207 

Chronograph of 384, see Philbeatian 
Calendar 

Chrysostom, see Jobn Chrysostom 

‘Church Union, Feast of, in Constanti- 
nople, 198, 208 





Churetes 
Constantinople: 

S. Acacius (Akakios), 173, 210; 

S. Anastasia, 181, 182, 188, 2215 

Church of All Saints, 194; 

Church of the Forty Soldier- 
Martyrs, 192; 

Church of the Holy Apostles. 
168, 173, 180, 181, 182, 185, 
192, 193, 194, 197, 199, 200, 
210, 211, 218, 223, 233; 

8. Diomedes, 188; 

Great Church (Hagia Sophia, S. 
Sophiz, Holy Wisdom), 99, 
130, 168, 171, 172, 173, 174, 
175-178, 181, 182. 183. 185, 


186, 188, 189,191, 192, 195, 
194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 
200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 208, 
210, 218, 223, 225, 233, 234, 
256, 266, 267; 

Hagia Eirene, see Holy Peace; 

Hagia Sophia, see Great Church: 

Holy Peace (Hagia Birene, S.trene, 
“Old Church”), 172, 174, 175 
180, 182, 189, 193, 210, 

Holy Peace in Sykae (Galata), 
188; 

S.James at Chalkoprateia, 193; 

S.James the Persian, 201; 

Jerusalem, 210, 248; 

John the Apostle, Diippion, 19%: 

S.John the Baptist. in Spaora- 
kiou, 193; 

S.John the Baptist of Studios, 
173; 

John the Theologian (Apostle) in 
the Hebdomon, (78, 204, 213; 

Martyrium of $. Thomas, 183; 

S.Mokios, 199, 201 

‘Nea Ekklesia of Basil 1, 171, 194, 
212; 

S.Paul the Confessor, 182; 

S.Onesimus, 201; 

S.Paul's Orphanage, 193; 

S.Peter’s near the Great Church, 
193; 

Peter and Paul at the Triconch, 
186, 188; 

S.Plato, 188; 

S.Polyeustos, 200; 

Prodromos (Join the Baptist) in 
the Hebdomon, 179, 182, 204, 

$.Romanus, 192; 

Savior of the Chalke, 171; 

SS, Sergius and Bacchus, 171: 

S.Stephen in the Imperial Pak 
ace, 186; 

§.$tephen of Daphne, 171; 

8. Theodore in Sphorakiou, 188, 
192) 

Theotokos of Blachernae, 179, 
188, 189, 192, 193, 194, 196, 
197, 213, 218, 25%: 
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‘Theotokos of Chalkoprateis, 
172.173, 174, 186, 193, 197, 
204, 258; 

‘Theotokos of Diakonissa, 200; 

Theotokos of the Palaia Petra, 


213; 

‘Theotokos of the Pege, 179, 199, 
213 

‘Theotokos of Pharos, 171, 189 

S. Thyrsus, 185; 


S. Trypho in Chamoundas, 192; 
Jerusalem area 
Ad Crucem atrium, see Forecourt 


‘atthe Cross: 

Anastasis, see Resurrection Ro- 
tunda; 

Awension, Church of the, see 
Imbomon; 


Basile ofthe Nativity at Bethle- 
them, 50, 66, 74, 85, 88, 04, 08, 
148; see also Bethlehem; 

Chapel Behind the Cross (Post 
Crucem chapel). 47, 61, 62, 66, 
87, 95, 96; 

Chapel of Angelic Victory, 81; 

Chureh of the Dormition at 
Gethsemene, 79, 80; 

Court of the High Priest Where 
Peter Repented (House of 
Caiaphas, St. Peters), 53, 68, 
78. 81, 88, 96, 97, 98: 

Ecclesia elegans at Gethsemene 
(Hagia Proskynesis), 52-53, 62, 
68, 81, 96; 

Eleona, See Mount of Olives Ba- 
sili 

Forecourt at the Cross (Ad Cre 
cem atrium, Cross Atium, Ho 
ly Garden, Omphalos), 47, 48, 
58, ©, 61, 62, 63, 65, 8, 69, 7, 
78, 80, 81, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97: 

Golgotha Martyrium, see Marty 


rium; 

Hagia. Proskynosis, see Roelocin 
elegans; 

Hagia Sophia, see Practorium of 
Pilate: 
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House of Caiaphas, see Court of Resurrection Rotunda (Anasta~ Fasciola, Titulus of, see SS. Ne- Lucina, Titulus of, see $. Law- 
the High Priest: sis), 47-48, 58, 59 60, 61, 62, reus and Achilleus; rence ia Lucina; 

Imbomon (“Hillock,” Church of 63, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 75, 76, S, Felicity, 124; SS. Maresllinus and Peter, Basili- 
the Ascension), 51-52, 61, 62, 7, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 86, 91 S. Felix, 1245 ca of (Titulus Nicomedis, Tit 
63, 68, 70, 78, 80, 88, 89, 95, 93, 94, 95, 97,99, 148; Gaius, Tieulus of, see S. Susan- lus SS, Mareellini et Petri), 

S. John the Baptist’s, 75, 79, 98; Sion Basilica (Upper Church), na 114, 115, 124, 1575 

Lazarium at Bethany, 50-51, 55, 46, 45-50, 53, 60, 63, 66, 67, 8, Giorgio in Velabro, Deaconry S. Marceltus, 108, 112, 114, 115, 
60, 61, 66, 67, 75, 89, 93, 94, 68, 69, 70, 72, 74, 75, 76, 77, of 11% 139, 159: 

95, 98, 148; ‘78, 79, 81, 87. 91, 94, 95, 96, S, Hadrian, 116, 122, 138, 160; 8, Mark, 113, 114; 

Lithostratos. see Practorium of 98, 99, 104, 148, 209, 232; Dia- Holy Apostles, Basilica of the 8. Martino ai Monti, see $5. Sy 
Pilate; Konikon of Sion, 49, S4, 72, (SS. Aposioli; Basilica Julia; vester and Martin; 

Martyrium (4d portés ecclesiae, 74, 93, 94, 98; Basilica of 8S. Philip and 8. Mary Domnae Rosie, Monas- 
Catholica, Constantine's Basil- S. Stephien’s Martyrium, 54, 66, James), 111, 116, 150, 155, 156; tery of, 141; 
ica, Golgotha Martyrium), 47, 69, 75, 79, 93, 94, 96, 98; Holy Cross in Jerusalem (8. Cro- 5. Mary ad Martyres (formerly 
48, 49, 57, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, See also Gethsemene, Golgotha, ‘ce in Gerusalemme, Sessorian Pantheon), 116, 125, 1565 
64, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 74, Holy Sepulchre, Mount of Ol- Basilica), 110, 136, 148,154, $, Mary Antiqua, 116: 

15, 71, 78, 79, 80, 81, 86, 88, ives, end Sion: 155, 157, 241, 248; S. Mary in Cosmedin, Deaconry 

91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 97, 98, 99, S. John at the Latin Gate, 116, of, 1175 

110, 148, 150. 154, 155, 157, Rome: 14k; S. Mary in Portico, 141; 

172, 2415 ‘Acmuiliana, Tituhis of, soz Quat- S. John the Evangelist, Chapel S. Mary in Transpadina, 141; 
Matheteion, see Mount of Olives twor Coronatis of, 13%, S. Mary in Trastevere (Basilica 

Basilica; S. Agnes, 124: S$, John Lateran (Lateran Basili- Julia, Titulus Callsti), 108, 
‘Mount of Olives: Basilica (Eleo- S. Anastasia, 108 112, 114, 129, ca}, 108, 109, 110, 111, 115, TL, 112, 140, 144, 153, 154; 

na, Mathetoion, Place of the 135, 147, 148, 154, 157,160: 118, 122, 127, 129, 131,136, S. Mary in Turi, 141 

Distiples), 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, S. Andrea ad erucem, Chapel of, 137, 139, 150, 152, 155, 156, S. Mary in Via Lata, Deiconry 

66, 61, 08, 69, 75, 78, 79, 80, 13% 158, 252, 287; of, 117, 141; 

89, 94, 95, 96, 98, 148, 260: S. Andrea pest praesepe, 157; $8. John and Paul (SS. Giovanni 8. Mary Major (S. Maris Meg- 
Nea, see New'S; Mary's; S. Apolinare, 149, 154: e Paolo, Titulus $8. Johannis iore; Liberian Basilica), 111, 
New 8. Mary's (Nea), 54. 75, 79, Balbina, Titulus of, s:¢ Tigrida; et Pauli, Titulus Byzantis, Ti- 113, 115, 121, 122, 129, 132, 

98, 239; Byzantis, Titulus of, see SS. John ‘ulus Pamachii}, 108, 109, 111, 133, 138, 148, 149, 159, 155, 
Palace of the Judge, see Practo- and Paul; 112, 14, 115, 139, 153, 155, 155, 157, 159, 160, 252, 248; 

Hum of Pilate S$. Caesarius; 160, 164; 158; SS. Nereus and Achilles (Titu- 
S. Peter's, see Court of the High Callistus, Titulus of, see S. Mary Julia, Basilica of, see Holy lus Fasciojze), 114, 117, 124, 

Priest in Trastevere: Aposties and S. Mary in 141, 1535, 

Pilate’s. sce Praciorium of Pilate: S, Cecilia, Titulus’ of, 108, 112, ‘Trastevere: S. Nicholas in Carcere, 141; 

Place of the Disciples, see Mount 113, 14, 139, 1585 Julies, Titulus of, 114; Nicomedis, Titulus of, see SS. 
‘of Olives Basifica; S. Chrysogonmus, 108, 112, 113, Lateran Basilica, se0 S. John Marcellinus and Peter; 

Place of the Shepherds, Bethle- re Lateran; Pamachius, Titulus of, see SS. 
hem, 50, 65, 74, 98 S, Clement, 108, 112, 114; S. Lawrence in. Lucina (Titulus John and Paul; 

Post Crucem chapel, see Chapel $8. Cosmas and Damian, 116, Laurentii, Titulus  Lucinee), S. Pancratius (Outside the 
Behind the Cross; 117, 139, 154, 158, 160, 114, 115, 122, 126, 130, 139, Walls), 121, 124; 

Practorium of Pilate (Hagia So- Crescentiana, Titulus of, sce 5, 120, 154, 159; 8. Paul, 111, 122, 127, 132, 148, 
hia, Holy Wisdom, House of Xystus: S. Lawrence Ouiside the Walls, 152, 154, 155, 156, 18 
Pilate, Lithostratos, Palace of Cyriacus, Tinulas of, 114; IN, 16, 141, 148, 152, 155, S. Peter (Vatican Basilica), 110, 
the Judge; Pilete’s), 53, 68, 78, Damasus, Titulus of, 114, 156, 180; 16, 118, 121, 122, 126, 127, 
81, 88, 97; Equitius, Titulus of, see SS. Syl- Liberian Basilica, see S, Mary 120, 132, 139, 141, 147, 148, 


Probatic’ Pool, 77, 79, 80, 98, vvester and Martin: Major; 149, 152, 155, 156, 157, 139, 
136; S. Fusebius, 113, 114, 154: §. Lucia in Septizonio, 141; 180, 232, 267: 
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S. Peter in Chains (Titulus Apo- 
stolorum), 14; 

$8. Philip ané James, see Holy 
“Apostles; 

5, Prased (8, Prassede), 114,141, 
133 

8. Prisca, 115,153; 

SS. Procissus and Martinian, 


126 

S. Pudensiana, 108, 112, 113, 
115, 148 

Quattuor Coronati (Titulus Ae 
milianae), 145 

S. Sabina, 108, 112) 113, 115, 
134, 145, 153, 160; 


S. Sebastian, 124, 180; 

SS, Sergius and Bacchus, 117; 

Sessorian Basilics, se Holy 
Cross in Jerusalem: 

S. Stefano Rotondo, 115, 139, 








150, 153, 155, 159; 
S. Susanna (Titulus Gail), 108, 
112,114, 154 


SS. Sylvester and Martin (S. Mar 
tino ai Monti, Titulus S. Silve- 
str, Titulus Bquiti), 108, 112, 
114, 117, 124, 150, 153, 154; 

S. Teodoro, Deaconry of, 117; 











Tigrida, Titulus of (Titulas 
Balbinae), 115; 
S.Trypho, 141, 


S. Valentine, 130; 
‘Vatican Basilica, see S. Peter's; 
Vestint, Titulus of, see S. Vitalis 
S. Vitalis (Titulus 8. Vitalis, Ti: 

tulus Vestinee), 114, 115, 139, 
150, 159; 
S. Xystus (Sisto) (Titulus Cre- 
sventianae), 108, 112, 114 
Cireumeision, Feast of January 1), in 
Jerusalem, 74; in Constantinople, 195, 

Civeas teonina, 117 

Clande, D., 171, 180, 258 

Clement of Rome, 120, 145, 230 

collects, 122, 128, 131, 133, 137, 138, 

139, 140, 141, 160, 161, 162. 164, 166, 
2046, 238 
Collectio Avellano, 14 


‘Column of Constantine, see Forum of 
Constantine 

Comes of Wirzburg, 125-126, 141, 150, 
151, 152, 155, 157 

Conant, K, 47, 48 

Constantine, Emperor (306337), 35, 
46, 43, 48, 49, 50, 51, 55, 70, 83, 84, 
85, 103, 104, 106, 108, 109, 110, 119, 
112, 113, 145, 146, 158, 167, 168, 168, 
170, 171, 172, (73, 184, 209, 210, 230, 
DA, 282, 233, 248, 254, 255, 258, 262, 
263, 265 

Corstaniine VII Porphyrogenitus, Em 
peror (913-959), 197, 198; see also De 

Constantinople, architecture, toposra- 
phy, and history, 167-181; comparison 
with Jensalem and Rome, 225, 
230-231, 233.234, 253-268; see also 
churches, Constantinople, and station- 
al fiargy, Constantinope 

Constantius, Emperor (337-261), 172, 
173, 184 

Conybeare, F.C., 38, 72 

cortége; see procession, personage-cen- 
tered 

Cosmas and Danian, Sts. Feast of, in 
Rome (November 1), 160; in Con- 
stantinople (July 1), 204 

Couisnon, C., 47, 48, 61 

Council of Chalcedon (451), 218 

Council of Constantinople T (381), 172, 
18 

‘Council of Constantinople 11 (553); 180, 

Connell of Ephesus (481), 149, 187 

Cross, FL. 86, 93 

Cun, 0.55 

Cyprian of Carthage, 108, 144; Feast of 
(Rome, September 14), 119. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, 48, 49, 51, $3, 57, 83, 
85, 86, 87, 91, 92, 93, 100, 205, 208 








Dagron, G., 169, 171, 172, 174, 181, 233, 
237, 255, 259 

Dalmals, LHL, 234, 238, 261, 268 

Damasus, Pope (366-384), 119, 144, 148, 
165 

Darrouzés, J, 177, 202, 
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Davies, 1.G., 89 

Day of Palms, see Great Week, Palm 
Sunday 

De ceremoniis aulae byzantinae, 176, 
198, 107.202, 207, 213, 224 

De Clerci, Py, 162, 165, 244, 245, 246 

De Meester, P., 216 

deaconries (diakoniae), 117, 118, 131 
138, 154 

Debruyne, G, 164 

Dedication of the Basilica of Angels. 
see Detlcation of the Basilica of St 
Michael the Archangel 

Dedisation of the Basilica of St. Mi- 
cchiel the Archangel, Feast of (Rome, 
Seotember 29), 127, 239 

Dedivation of the City (Dies Natali of 
the City) (Constantinople, May 11), 
169, 186, 197, 219, 240, 260 

Dedication of the Golgotha Martyrium, 











Dekkers, E., 56, §9 

Dalehaye, H., 38, 119, 149, 191, 248. 

Denis-Boulet, N.M., 113, 119, 145 

deprecatio, 159; Deprecatio Gelasi, 133, 
162, 243, 245, 246 

Desbusses, J..127, 128, 129, 130, 161 

Devos, P, 52, 57, 68, 90 

Dindorf, L., 207 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 83, 84 

Dionysius; Pope 259-268), 120 

Dix. G., $9, 102. 103, 230, 262, 265 

DmitrievskijyA., 40, 190, 202, 220, 222 
223, 224 

Dalger, F., 220, 242 

Domitilla, cemetery of, 124 

Donzoeur, P26) 

Dormiticn of the Virgin, Feast of (Au: 
‘gust. 15), im Jerusalem, 50, 79; in 
Rome, 160 

Dorn, J.,249 

Dougherty, 1, 257 

Downey, G.; 173, 180, 194 

Duchesne, L, 84, 106, 109, 112, 119, 
120, 121, 122, 123, 131, 146, 147, 157, 
163, 247 

Dura Europas, 171, 262 

Dyornik, F., 258 





carthquake commhemorations and sup- 
plications, Constantinople, 186, 187, 
188, 194, 197, 204, 206, 207, 211,212, 
218, 219, 221, 240 

Faster, Sunday, 57, 63, 64, 69. 73, 78 
87, 127, 129, 132, 133, 137, 145, 177, 
195, 198, 215; Monday, 194, 198, 
199, 208, 213, 224; Friday, 125, 129; 
Saturday, 129; Octave or Week, SI 
62-63, 69, 70, 79, 89, 91, 92, 93, 94 
96,.98, 128, 148-149, 155, 156157 
193, 232; Vigil, 57, 62, 69, 82, 97, 99, 
137,185, 195, 232, 241: triduum, 136 

Edessa, 56, 67 

Egeria, 38, 40, 47, 48, 49, $0, 51, 52; 53, 
55-64, 66, 67, 68, @, 72, 86, 87, 88, 
89,90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 99, 100, 
101, 162, 241, 242, 258, 260 

Eisenhofer, L,, 247 

cisodas, see entrance rite 

‘ektene, 204, 207, 217, 220-225, 246, 247 

Blaia, 182, 199, 210, 248 

Ember Days, 120, 125, 127, 140, 147 
153, 155-196, 157, 161, 162, 232 

Encaenia (Bokainia, Feast of Dedica- 
tion of Golgotha Martyrium) (Jeru 
salem, September 13), 64, 71, 79: Oc- 
lave, 55, 64, 79, 95, 96, 98, 232, 239 

entrance rite (eisodos, introit), 121, 129, 
132-133, 135, 138, 155,157, 159, 195, 
209, 215, 216, 219, 241-247, 251; Lit 
tc Entrance, 203, 215, 216, 217, 219: 
Prayer of Entrance, 194, 217, 222, 
223 

Epiphany January 6), in the Jerusalem 
area, 5D, 56, 59, 64, 65, 73, 74, 75, 98 
in Rome. 128 in Constantinople 
177, 186, 195, 198, 215; Octave, in 
‘the Jerusalem area, 60, 66, 75, 93, 94, 
96, 98, 232 

cucharist, 35, 50, 57, 58, 91, 130, 176, 
182, 190, 206, 208, 209, 229, 255, 264, 
265; stational cucharist, 37, 47, 49, 
58, 60, 61, 62, 63, 66, 67, 68, 68, 74, 
75, T7, 78, 80, 81, 82, 87, $8. 95, 98. 
99, 110, 120, 121, 122, 123, 126, 127, 
129, 131, 135, 136, 137, 159, 184, 186, 
191, 192, 193, 195, 196,197, 199, 204, 
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206, 210, 211, 232, 255, 261; tational 
liturgy and the Byzantine Eucharist, 
214-226; stational liturgy and the de- 
velopment of the eucharist, 238-51; 
see also signs Det; deprecatio; okte- 
re; entrance rite; Kyrie elkison; Gloria 
in excelsis; Gloria Patri, Great En- 
trance: office of three antiphens: ora- 
tio super siadonemt, orationes sollem- 
hes; perisse; prothesis; Sanctus; syn- 
‘apte; synaxis, Trisagion; wroparion 

Endocia, Empress, 46, 54 

Endosia, Empress, 46 

Eusebius of Caesarea, 45, 46, 47, 48,49, 
51, 83, 84, 85, 100, 108, 144, 169, 172, 
173, 205, 207. 288 

Entychius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
188 

Evaristus, Pope (99-10?), 120 

Exaltation of the Cross (Consiantino- 
ple, September 14), 177, 195, 198 





Feasts of the Virgin, 122, 125, 126, 128, 

T6l, 164, 211: see also An- 

n, Dormition of the Virgin, 

Nativity of the Virgin, Presentation 
Of Jesus 

Felix, cemetery of, 124 

Felix IT, Pope (483-492), 218 

Felix IV, Pope (526-530), 116, 120 

Feltoe, CL, 127, 128 

fermersum, 121, 123, 133, 145 

Ferran, G, 151, 259 

Forticth Day after Easter (Pascha), 
Feast of (Jerusalem), 50, 52, 56, 63, 
70, 88, $9, 90 

Fortiesh. Day after Epiphany; sve Pre 
sentation of Jesus 

Portieth Day of the Nativity of our 
Savior Jesus Christ, sce Presentation 
of Jesus 

Forum of Constantine, 168, 169, 170, 
171, 181, 183, 18, 192, 193, 194, 19 
200, 201, 203, 204, 212, 216, 217, 218, 
220, 221, 223, 224, 223, 234, 258, 267 

Forum, Roman, 107, 116, 122, 138, 
160, 169, 253, 267 

Frend, W.H.C., 254 








Frere, W.H., 126 
Freybarger, L., 237 
Frolow, A, 169 


‘Gabor, K.. 127, 128, 160, 162 

Gamursni, J.P. 38, 58, 56 

Gatitte, G73, 98 

Geffoken, 5,231, 297 

Gelasian Sacramensary, 151, 238, 243 

Georgian Lectionary (GL), 38, 30, 31, 
53, 68, 12-80, 82,97, 98, 99, 190, 102, 
241 

Georgian Typikam see Georgian 
Lectionary 

Germanus, Patriarch, commentary on 
the eucharist, 215, 216, 61 

Gethsemane, 52-53, 62, 68, 77, 78, Sl, 
96, 97, 98, 98; see also churches, Jeru 
salem, Church of the Dermition and 
Ecclesia elegans 

Gaver, P. 55 

Gingras, G., 96, 89 

Gioria in excelsis, 129, 133, 135, 

Gloria Pairi, 133, 184, 193, 215, 218, 
221, 224, 225 

oar, J., 193, 203, 221, 224 

gobala, 68 

Golgoiha, 46-49, 54, 58, $9, 62, 64, 66, 
68, 70,1, 75, 76, 79. 80. 81, 85, 86, 
88, 99, 100, 232, 249, 267; See also 
Holy Sepulchre and churches, Jerusa 
Jem, Martyrium, Forecourt at the 
Cross, Chapel Behind the Cress, Ro- 
tunda of Resurrection 

Good Friday, see Great Week, Friday 

Gospel Lectionaries, Type Pi, 126, 156, 
157 

Gespel Lectionary of Wiirzburg,. 126, 
129, 135 

Great Entrance, 176, 216, 221, 222 

Great Thursday, see Great Week 
Thursday 

Great Litany: (Rome, Apel 25), 122, 
126, 129, 130,131,135, 158, 140,15 
T61, 164, 236, 238, 239, 250 

Great Vigil, see Easter, Vigil 

Great Wee, 48, 96, 92, 93,61, 67, 73 
76, 80, 87,88, 90, 91, 92, 94. 95,96 
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97, 98, 99, 102, 153-155, 164, 232, 
Sunday (Palm Suneay), 61, 67, 73, 
15, 16, 77, 80, 95, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
208, 210, 238, 239; Monday, 61, 67, 
77, 80, 98, 153; Tuesday, 51, 61, 67, 
77, 91, 98, 153; Wedneway, 67, 69, 
77, 41, 153, 155, 161; Thursday 
(Great ‘Thursday, Holy Thurséay), 
47, 49, 51, 52, 53, 59, 61, 66, 68, 77, 
81, 87, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 137, 155, 
195; Friday, (Good Friday), 47. 52, 
53, 62, 56, 78, 87, 88, 96, 97, 98, 136, 
133, 154, 155, 164, 189, 193, 199, 238, 
239, Saturday (Holy Saturday), 62, 
69, 78, 90, $7, 99, 136, 155, 189, 195 

Gregorian Sacramentaries, 128-130, 141, 
157, 160, 161, 239 

Gregorovius, F., 106 

Gregory of Nazianzus, 89, 181, 191, 
205, 210 

Grogory of Nyssa, 208 

Gregory of Tours, 158, 159, 248 

Gregory the Great, Pop: (590-604), 
110, 116, 122, 123-198, 126, 127, 139, 
151, 152, 155, 157, 158, 159, 164, 243, 
244, 245, 260; Homilies of, 123-125, 
187 

Gregory II, Pope (715-731), 122, 125, 
128, 131, 152, 154 

Grisar, H., 37, 133, 148-149, 193, 154, 
156, 159, 164 

Grumel, V.. 111, 191, 194, 107 

Guidoni, R., 35 

Guilland, R., 168, 170, 175, 176 

Gy, PLM. 240, 266 





Hadrian 1, Pope (722-795), 116, 117, 
135 

Hadrianum, 128-129, 141, 152, 151, 160, 
161, 164; see also Gregorian Sacra 
mentary 

hagiopolite; see Jerusalem 

Hakim, 40, 100 

Haikin, L., 236, 237 

Hammond, M., 36 

Hanssens, J.M., 205, 218 

Harun-Tbn-Yahya, 201 

Hartmann, 1, 139, 244 


Haussling, A., 36, 37, 249, 250, 264 

Hebdomon, 178, 179, 162, 183, 186, 
187, 188, 196, 204, 211, 220, 24; see 
‘also churches, Constantinople, Pro- 
<dromos (lohn the Baptist) and Jobn 
the Theologian (Apostle) 

Heisenberg, A, 18) 

Heitz, C.,249 

Helena, 1 

Felgeland, J. 266 

Heradlius, Emperor (610-641), 186 

Heermas, 143, (44, 164 

Hoobert, R., 130, 138, 140, 161, 241 

Hierzegger, R, 41, 159, 160, 161, 163 
164 

Hilarius, Pope (461-468). 121, 147 

Hippodrome of Constantinople, (68, 
171, 174, 182, 183, 202, 213 

Holy Cross, Feast of (Constantinople, 
3rd Sunday of Lent), 195 

Holy Innocents, Feast of, st Bethlehem 
(Fertieth Day of Easter), 79, 89,90, 
96, 98 

Holy Thursday, see Great Week 
Thursday 

Holy Saturday, see Great Week, Satur- 
day 

Holy Sepulchre, 40,47, 58, 87; see also 
Golgotha and. churches, Jerusalem, 
Martyrium, Resurrection Rotunda 
Forecourt at the Cross, Chapel Be- 
hind the Cross 

Holy Week, see Great Week 

Hoonorius, Emperor (385-4), 185 

Honorius, Pope (625-638), 128 

Hope, D.M..(27 

Hulssn, C116, 141, 148, 160 

Hunger, H., 186, 187 

Hypapante, se> Presentation of Jesvs 





Iconoclast controversy, 181, 190, 212, 
214 

Iconodule Council of 843, 190, 198 

Ignatius of Antioch, 145, 183, 206, 230 

Inpperial Palace of Constantinople, 168, 
171, 174, 195, 176, 186, 201, 202 

Indicton, Feast of (Constantinople, 
September 1), 219, 23, 240, 260 
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Innocent 1, Pope (401-417), letter of, 
123-125 

introit, see entrance rte 

Irenaeus, 207 

Isidore of Seville, 144, 160 

Islamic conquest, see Arabic conquest 





Jacoby. D.. 170 

Janin, R., 168, 170, 171, 172, 174,175, 
178, 179, 180, 1B1, 182, 183, 185, 186, 
188, 189, 192, 193, 194, 196,200, 201, 
210, 213 

Jerome, 50, $5, $5, 85, 263 

Jerusalem, architecture, topography 
and history, 45-55; comparison with 
Rome and Constantinople, 214, 
253-268; see also churches, Jerusalem 
and stational liturgy, Jerusalem 

John. Chrysostom, 1¢5, 166, 172, 174 
182-183, 184, 185, 205, 206, 208, 210, 
215, 240, 260, 263, 268 

John of Jerusalem, 9; Feast of, 66 

John the Deacon, 151 

Join-Lamberi, M. 46 

Jones, A. H.M., 254 

Jordanorum, cemetery imy 119, 127 

Julius, Pope (337-352), 111 

Jungmann, J-A., 121, 125, 127, 132, 
133, 247, 253 

Justin 1, Emperor (518-527), 56, 179. 

Justin 1, Emperor (365-378), 179 

Justin Martyr, 89, 146, 205, 

Justinian, Emperor, (SZ7-565), SA. 54, 170, 
TH, WH4ASL, 188, 211, 212, 217, 256 





Kaegi, W., 231 

Kahler, W175, 

Kantorowiez, B., 162 

Kashisme, see Hippodrome of Coustan: 
tinople 

Kavanagh, A., 132, 264 

Kokelidzs, Cy 38, 72 

Kennedy, V.L.. 129 

Kirsch, J.P., 37, 105, 108, 113, 115, 
146, 147, 158, 164, 165 

Klauser, Thy, 126, 133, 2 

Koimesis of the Vir 
of the Virgin 





5. 249 
se Dormition 





Kopp, C, 46, 47, 50, 51, 52, 3 

Rosters, Hi, 132. 140 

Krautheimer, R,, 39, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
110, 111, 112, 113, 1S, 116, 117, 150, 
173, 194, 178, 180, 230, 232, 260, 262 

Kretschmar, G., 89, 90, 264, 265 

Kyrie eleison, 129, 133, 135, 137, 138, 
159, 162, 163, 166, 204, 220, 221, 222, 
223, 224, 237, 242, 243, 244, 245,246, 
247, see also Christe eeison 











Lactantius, 84, 144 

laerania, soe letania 

Lapiana, G. 113, 144, 145 

Lathoud, D., 169 

Latte, K., 238 

Lawrence, St, Feast of (Rome, August 
10, 147 

Lazarus Saturday (Saturday of the Sixth 
Week of Lent), 67, 77, 95, 185, 232 

Laclereq, H, 39, 55, 59, 87, 106, 107, 
119 

leerie continua, 96. 97, 240 

‘eotionary readings, 154, 156, 240-241, 
251 

Loeb, H.. 38, 73, 74, 102, 220 

Lent, in Jerusalem, 60, 67, 75, 90, 91, 
92, 93, in Rome, 114, 126, 137, 149, 
150, 153-155, 156, 166, 210, 282. 240, 
241, 249, 261; in Constantinople, 189, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 198; Ash Wednes- 
day, 129, 134, 138, 149, 153, 160, 161; 
Sundays, 153; First Sunday, 129; Sec- 
‘ond Sunday, 126, 249; Mondays, 67, 
135, 149, 149, 161; Tuesdays, 67, 140, 
149; Wednesdays, 67, 135, 140, 161, 
Thursdays, 67, 122, 125, 128, 140, 
153, 154, 249; Fridays, 67, 135, 140, 
ol; Saturdays, 149, 161; Weekday 
Stations, 60, 76; Mediana week 
(Rome), 153, 134, 155, 161; Mid-Lent 
(Constantinople), 192 

Leo f,, Emperor (457-874), 179 

Leo the Great, Pope (440-461), 110, 
113, 149, 149 

Leo IIL, Pope (795-816), 117, (22, 161 

Leo FY, Pope (847-835), 117 

Leo VI, Emperor (886-912), 199 
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Leonine Sacramentary, \27 

Jetania (Jactania), definition, 207; see ale 
so processions 

Jetania major, see Great Litany 

letania sepiformis, 122, 158, 164 

Letaniae minores, see Rogations 

Liber Pontificaiis, 108, 109, 113, 
119-122, 145, 161 

Liberian Catalogue, see Philocalian Cal- 
ender 

Liberius, Pope (52-366), 111, 159 

Lietzmann, H., 128, 161 

uncle (tan), Manewetn, definition, 
206-207, 209; see also processions 

Litania divinge pacis, 245, 246 

litsnie prayer, 226, 2%, 246: definition, 242 

live, definition, 207-209; see also proces- 

Little Entrance, see entrance rite 

liturgy of the hours, 35; see also Mat- 
Ins, Pannyehis, Teree, Vespers 

Liturgy of the Presanectfied, 80, 81 

Liturgy of St. Basil, 207, 221, 

Liturgy of St. James, 80, 81 

Llewellyn, P., 116, 163 

Lot-Borodine, F., 215 

Lcernare, see Vespers 

Luckman, T., see Berger and Luckman 

Lynch, K., 267 





Mabillon 5., 37, 131, 135, 140, 141,151, 
161 

MacCormack, S., 231 

Macedonius, Patriarch, 173 

Madaba mosaie map, 9 

Majeska, G., 203 

Mango, C., 168, 171, 173, 176, 189, 213 

Mansi, J.D., 166, 218, 219, 244 

Marcellus, Pope (308-309), 108, 113, 120 

Marcin, Emperor (450-457), 185, 188 

Markus, R.A., 255 

Marian Fests, see Feasts of the Virgin 

Marroa, HL, 117 

Martin, D., 267 

Mateos, 3.38, 38, $9, 61, 102, 177, 183, 
190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 198, 
204, 206, 207, 208, 209, 215, 26, 218, 
219, 221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 263, 265 








Mathews, TF, 108, 171, 172, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 177, 178, 180 

Matins (morning prayer), 58, 80,81, 82, 
99, TOI, 192, 193, 194, 195, 245, 260 

‘matucint hymn, see Mains 

Maurice, Emperor (582-602), 79. 188 

Maximus, cemetery of, 119, 124, 127 

Maximus the Confessor, 215, 216, 219, 
261 

Mazzolani, L.S., 258 

Meatfare Sunday, 76 

Mediana week, see Lent, Median 
Week 

Meeks, W., 254 

Mehmet 11, 266 

Melanie the Younger, 52 

‘Michael III, Emperor (847-862), 198 

Mid-Lent, See Lent 

Med-Pentecost, Feast of (Wednesday of 
the fourth week of Easter), 186, 194, 
199, 201. 213 

Milan, 39, 165, 243, 245, 249, 247 

Miltiades, Pope (310-314), 108, 121, 145 

Miranda, S., 171 

Missale roman, 240 

Modestus, Patrarch, 50, 54 

Mohlberg. LC. 128, 161 

Mohrmann, C.. 144, 268, 

‘Momaisen, T., 211 

Monday of the fast of the Pascha, see 
Great Week, Monday 

Monophysites, 185 

Moore, C., see Bloomer ané Mcore 

Morin, G., 56, 125, 126 

Mount of Olives, 50, 51-53, 58, 63, 67.68, 
9, 70, 78, 80,81, 86, 88,96, 97. 99, 213, 
see aso churches, Jerusalem, Mount of 
(Olives Basilica and Imbomon 

Miller-Wiener, W., 196, 200 

Mumford, L., 256, 250 

Muratori, L., 162 





Netale Petri de Cathedra (Rome, Feb- 
tuary 22), 119, 239 

Nativity of Jesus, see Christmas 

Nutivity of the Virgin Theotokos (Sep- 
tember 8), in Rome, 122, 125, 160: in 
Constantinople, 200 
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Nestorius, 218 
Nicholas, Pope (858-867), 163, 
Niles, N.. 198 

Nilsson, M. P., 235, 
Noutia Urbis, 170, 171. 
Nussbaum, 0., 250 





office of three antiphons, 214.218, 219, 
222, 223, 225, 226 

Omer, Caliph, 45; see also Arab com 
‘quest 

Optatus of Milevus, 145 

ratio ad collectan, see collecta 

ratio super sindonem, 243, 24% 

orationes sollemnes, 242-243, 245, 246 


Oratory of Constantine, see Forum of 


‘Constantine 

Ordvies Ronan, 130-141, 207, see also 
Ordo Romanus 1, Ul, XXII, XXII, 
XXVII, XX, XXI, L, XVI 

Ordo Romanus 1, 131-134, 146, 152, 
203, 242 

Orde Romanus 11, 134 

Ordo Romans XVI (Mabillon), 
140-141 

Orde Romanus XX, 137-138, 161, 166 

Orde Romanus XX, 138-139, 161. 162, 
166 

Oredo Rovanus XX, 134-135, 138, 161 

(Ordo Romanus XXII, 136-137 

Ordo Romanus XXVI, 137 

Ordo Romanus L, 139-140, 159 

Orthodoxy, Feast of (Constantinople, 
Ist Sunday of Let), 177, 199, 198, 
24 

orthros, see Matins 

Dusterhout, R,, 249 

Dxyrrhynchus, 39, 248 





Palms Sunday, seo Great Weok, Sunday 
panegyreis, 235 

Panegyric (procession), 188 

Pannychis, 188, 192 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus, A., 191 
Papas, T., 203 

paramone, 192, 195 

Paris Coislin grec 213; 202-204, 224 
Paseha, Paschal, see Easter 





Paul the Silentiary, 174, 17 

Pax, W., 233, 236 

Pelagius I, Pope (555-560), 111. 121 

Pentecost, 52, 63, 70, 79, 89, 90, 95, 98, 
127, 147, 155, 156,159, 186, 194, 195, 
198, 215, 260; Octave, 126, 128; Pen- 
tecost Monday, 194 

Poregrinatio Egeriae, see Egeria 

perisse, 215, 218, 225 

Perpetua anc Felicity, Feast of (Rome; 
March 7), 119 

Persian invasion, 46, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 
100, 232, 256; ee also Chosroes 11 

Peter and Paul, Feast of (Rome, June 
25), 127, 147 

Peter the Deacon, 50 

Peter’s Chair at Antioch, Feast of, 23%; 
see also Natale Petr! de Cathedra 

Petit, L.. 183, 215 

Pétré, HL, 56, $7, $8, 59, 89 

Philoculian Calendar, 119-122 

Photius, Patriarch, 189-190, 191, 193 

Piédagndl, A, 86 

Piet, C, 105, 109, 110, 111, 113, 147, 
257, 258, 263 

Piganiol, A., 168,237 

Poemenia, 52 

pompa, 164, 165, 235: pompa circensis, 
234-235; ponipe triumphalis, 234235 

pompe, 208, 735 

Porphory Column of Constantine, see 
Forum of Constantine 

Praetextatus, cemetery of, 120, 127 

Prayer of Entrance, see entrance rite 

Preger. Th., 169) 

Presentation of Jesus, Feast of, in Jeru- 
salem (February 14), 60, 66, in Jer 
salem (February 2), 75, 95; in Rome 
(February 2), 122, 137, 160, 164; in 
Constantinople (Februsry 2), 177 

Presentation of Mary Theotokos, Feast 
oof (November 21), in Jerusalem, 54, 
79.209 

Priscilla, cemetery of, 119, 124, 127 

processions, 35, 39, 41, 229, 251, 25 
260, 261, 267, 268; in the Jerusalem 
liturgy, 58, 59, 61, 62, 63, 67, 68, 69, 
70, 78, 77, 80, 81, 84, 86, 88, 95, 96, 
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97, 98, 99, 102, 104; in the Roman lit- 
turgy, 117, 121, 122, 128, 129, 130, 
133, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 152, 
158-166, 248, 255; in the liturgy of 
Constantinople, 182, 183, 184, 185, 
186, 187, 188, 189, 199, 191, 192, 193, 
194, 195, 196, 197, 200, 201, 202, 293, 
205, 206. 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 221 
222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 248, 261; 
comparison of pagan and Christian, 
234.238; participatory, 235-238, 24, 
248; 
235, 237, 238, 242, 248: and the cu- 
charistic entrance rite, 241, 242, 2 
245, 246, 247: see also lite, taneia, 
letaria, panegyre's, pompa, pompe 

proclamation service (Verbiiadigungs- 
gottesdienst), 101 

Proclus, Patriarch, 187 

Procopius, 54, 169, 173, 174, 195, 178, 
179, 180 

Prodromos, Feast of the (Constantino- 
ple, Easter Saturday), 182, 193 

prothesis, 216 

Pulchesia, Empress, 179 





























Quinguagesima, 155, 233 
Quintianus Asculanus, 207 


redditio symbol, 9. 

Regan, P., 149, 

Reiske, 11, 197, 199 

Renoux, A., 38, $3, 64, 65, 66, 69, 70, 
T1, 12, 8), 93, 96, 97 

resurrection vigil, 38 

Righetti, M., 149, 150, 153, 157, 159, 
236, 239 

Rogations, 149; Rogation’ Iitanies. 
140 

Rome, architecture, topography snd 
history 105-118, 234-235, 236; com- 
parison with Jerusalem and Constan- 
finople, 180, 181, 213, 214, 253.268; 
soe also churches, Rome and station- 
al liturgy, Rome 

Russell, 1, 106 





Sancius, 246 
Sauget, J. M., 240 
Schattauer, T-H., 253 
Schmemanin, A., 103, 104, 254 
sehola cantoruni, 109, 112, 1 
135, 136, 137, 138, 162 
Schlimmer, F., 143, 144, 164 
Schuster, 1, 37, 124, 125, 151, 152, 159, 
160, 163. 165 
Schwartz, E., 207 
Sesck, O., 170, 171, 174 
‘Septimana Major, see Great Week 
Septimius Severus, Emperor (193-211), 
168, 171 
Sepluagesima, 148, 149: 151, 185, 233, 
256 
Sergius, Patriarch, 179 
Sergius I. Pope (687-701), 117, 
128, 131, 160 
Seven Brother Martyrs, Feist of 
(Rome, July 10), 120 
Secagesima, 155, 28 
Sicard, D., 119 
Siege of the Avars and Persians, Com- 
memoration of (Consiantinopke, June 
5), 219 
Sixth day before the Pasch of the Old 
Lav, see Lazarus Saturday 
Sixtus, Feast of (Rome, August 6), 127 
Sixtus TIT, Pope (432-440), 111 
‘Shepherd of Hermas, see Hermas 
Sion, 45. 49-50, 53. 62. 86, 96: se also 
churches, Jerusalem, Sion Basilica 
Socrates, 149, 166, 169, 172, 173, 174, 
181, 182, 183-185, 205, 210, 211, 
solea, 109, 117, 174, 175, 177 
Sophronius, Patriarch, $4 
Sozomen, 71, 166, 178, 181, 183-185, 
208, 210, 211, 214 
Stambough. J.B. 237. 239 
statio, definition, 143-145, 206 
stational liturgy 
‘definition, 3637; 
Constantinople, 36, 38, 39, 40, 
60, 233:234, 237, 338, 239, 
240, 261, 242, 243, 246, 247, 
248, 250, 251, 256, 260, 251, 
263, 266, 267; origins and de- 





125, 
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velopment, 209.214: relation 
to the Byzantine Eucharist, 
214-226, sources for, 181-204; 
Jerusalem, 36, 37, 8, 39, 40, 118, 
144, 148, 156, 167, 181, 197 
205, 209, 210, 211, 220, 
231-232, 238, 259, 240, 241, 
249, 250, 251, 256, 260, 263, 
266-267, origins, 82.93; pro- 
cote of historicization, £7.90, 
102-104; relation to catechesis 
and initiation, 90-93; evolu: 
tion, $4102; sources For, 
55.82 
Rome, 36, 37, 39, 40, 167, 181, 
191, 197, 205, 209, 210, 211, 
222, 232.233," 337, 238, 239, 
240, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 
247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 256, 
259, 260, 263, 266, 267; origins 
of stational practice, 143-147, 
stational system, 147-158; pop- 
ular iurgeal processions, 
158-166, sources fory 118-141; 
Constantinople, Jerusalem,, and 
Rome, commen elements, 
220.231 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, and 
Rome, differences, 231-214: 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, and 
Rome, mutual influences, 
247.250; 
see also eucharist and processions 
Stephen Il, Pope (752-757), 122, 161 
Stephenson, A.A., 92 
Strube, C176, 177, 180 
Strunk, 0., 215 
supplicationes, 236 
Swasns, W., 86 
synapte, 203, 207, 20 
246, 247 
symaxarion, 38 
synaxis, 61, 70, 78, 79, 87, 91, 92, 98, 
137, 155, 184, 191, 192, 193, 194, 206, 
QI, 22% definition, 191, 205206, 
209; reading smaxis 59, 63, 68, 219, 
233, 202 
‘Synod of Vaison, 244, 245, 245 

















224, 226, 243, 





Tall, R.F., 38, 102, 103, 176, 191, 202, 
243, 208, 215, 216, 217, 220, 221, 241, 
243, 263, 264, 265, 

Talley, T.J., 103, 239, 265 

Tarchnisvili. M..38, 72, 73, 75 

Teeuwen, W.J.. 143 

Telfer, W., 51, 53, 86,91, 92 

Tere, 91 

Tertallian, 143, 144 

Theodore Lector, 185-186, 188, 189, 
207 

Theodosius the Great (379-395), 46, 
111, 174, 180, 182, 184; Feast of Gan- 
uuary 19), 66; Theagosian Code, 211 

Theodosius I (408-450), 40, 54, 170, 
173, 185, 186 

‘Theophanes, 173, 175, 187-189 

Thibaut, J.B. 38, 80, 82, 8? 
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